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This  was  a  very  time-consuming  system,  but  it  provided  a 
remarkably  clear  picture  of  James  Beckman’s  business. 

There  were  sixty-nine  individuals  in  the  New  York  area  to 
whom  James  Beekman  extended  credit  before  the  end  of  1755, 
according  to  his  ledger.  All  but  six  were  New  York  residents 
and  of  these  six  there  were  but  two  with  whom  James  did  sub¬ 
stantial  business,  Caleb  Harrison  of  Newark  (£159  by  1756) 
and  Peter  Schenk  of  “Rarriton,”  (£188  by  1756). 48  By  far  the 
largest  account,  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  next 
largest,  was  that  of  Elizabeth  Bend  of  New  York  whose  diversi¬ 
fied  purchases  totaling  about  £700  indicate  that  she  must  have 
had  a  voluminous  retail  trade.  That  such  enterprise  was  not 
unheard  of  for  a  woman  in  those  times  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  three  in  every  seven  of  James’s  credit  customers  were  of 
the  fair  sex.  Furthermore,  as  the  accompanying  table  demon¬ 
strates,  the  average  woman-customer  did  about  the  same 
volume  of  business  with  James  as  did  the  average  male 
merchant. 


Categories  of  purchases 

Customers 

Men 

Women 

£5  and  under 

1 6 

8 

8 

£6  to  £10 

11 

7 

4 

£11  to  £20 

12 

6 

6 

£21  to  £50 

U 

10 

3 

£51  to  £100 

14 

7 

7 

£101  to  £200 

2 

2 

0 

Over  £700  1 

*9 

(Purchases  of  individuals  totaled  through  1755) 

0 

40 

1 

29 

The  credit  terms  which  James  accorded  his  customers  were 
not  spelled  out  in  his  ledger  in  any  detail,  but  there  are  some 
indications  of  his  policies.  To  established  merchants  he  seems 
always  to  have  granted  twelve  months  to  pay.  But  the  twelve- 
month  credit  rule  was  not  invariable.  To  Mary  Plunkett, 

w  BFP,  ledger  A,  passim.  The  other  Codmus  of  Second  River,  Thomas 
four  of  the  non-New  York  residents  were  Bayeux  of  New  Rochelle.  The  first  two 
Hendrick  Schenck  of  “Rarriton,”  Peter  were  later  to  become  substantial  accounts. 
Zabriskie  of  Hackensack,  Abraham 
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James  granted  only  three  months,49  to  Gabriel  William  Ludlow- 
only  six  months,50  to  Peter  Remsen  “3  or  4  months,”51  to 
Catherine  Heysham  three  months,52  while  in  the  case  of  a  £10 
purchase  by  Jane  Durham  James  noted  that  the  sum  was  to  be 
“payable  on  demand.”53  Occasionally  a  customer  was  late  with 
a  payment,  as  were  both  Remsen  and  Mary  Plunkett,  but  in 
no  case  did  James  charge  interest.  On  the  whole  his  customers 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  good  about  paying  their  debts. 
His  only  bad  debt  for  the  period  was  that  of  Susannah  Gibbs 
who,  James  noted  in  1762,  “fled  from  this  Place  about  7  years 
past,”  (i.e.,  in  1755)  still  owing  £11  on  purchases  which  had 
amounted  to  £18. 54 

James’s  ledger  makes  it  clear  that  when  he  received  payments 
from  his  credit  customers  the  medium  was  almost  invariably 
cash,  either  hard  money  or  paper  money.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  exceptions:  Albertus  “Tebout”  once  paid  £19  of  a  £33 
debt  in  “wares;”55  Jane  Durham  received  credit  for  nine 
shillings  by  giving  James  nine  pounds  of  “Currins”  [currants] 
which  he  then  charged  to  his  elaborate  account  of  “household 
expenses”  instead  of  to  “cash.”56  Similarly  credited  on  James’s 
books  were  six  yards  of  calico,  one-fourth  pound  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  one  ounce  of  cloves  with  which  James  Jarvis  paid 
less  than  £2  of  a  £14  debt.57  A  fairly  substantial  credit,  almost 
£9,  went  to  Elizabeth  Kiersted  for  something  identified  in  the 
ledger  only  as  ‘  'household  expenses,”58  but  all  the  rest  of  his 
payments  from  credit  customers  in  this  period,  totaling  well 
over  £2,700,  James  received  in  cash  according  to  his  ledger. 

The  use  which  these  credit  customers  made  of  the  goods 
obtained  from  James  is  difficult  to  determine.  His  chief  cus¬ 
tomer,  Elizabeth  Bend,  judged  by  the  diversity  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  her  purchases,  was  a  retail  storekeeper.  Some  others, 
too,  fall  into  this  class,  notably  the  bigger  buyers  among  the 


49  BFP,  ledger  A,  folio  6 1.  “Folio”  cita¬ 
tions  hereafter  in  this  chapter  are  to  this 
ledger. 

60  Folio  54. 

61  Folio  44. 

62  Folio  39. 


53  Folio  36. 

64  Folio  20. 

65  Folio  22. 

66  Folio  36. 

67  Folio  12. 

68  Folio  34. 
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out-of-towners,  but  Beekmarrs  records  give  few  hints  as  to  the 
occupations  of  most  of  the  sixty-nine  individuals  to  whom  he 
extended  credit.  Contemporary  newspaper  advertisements, 
however,  make  it  possible  to  identify  the  occupations  of  a  few 
more  of  these  credit  customers.  Peter  Clopper,  for. example, 
maintained  a  store  opposite  the  “Fly  Market”  where  he  sold 
wine,  paper,  hardware,  and  dishes  in  1752;  by  1755  he  had 
apparently  expanded  his  operations  to  include  the  sale  of  dry 
goods  which  he  obtained  in  some  quantity  from  James.59 
William  Ludlow  was  a  dry  goods  merchant  who  advertised 
“European  and  India  Goods;”  his  small  purchases  from  James 
were  probably  intended  only  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of 
stock.60  Cornelius  Wynkoop  was  a  saddler  who  advertised 
whips,  chairs,  chaises  (the  last  two  being  horse-drawn  vehicles) 
as  well  as  saddles.61  What  he  may  have  done  with  the  goods 
purchased  from  James  remains  conjectural.  Sidney  Breese, 
another  customer,  who  advertised  in  1753  to  offer  a  reward  for 
a  lost  “great  coat,”  mentioned  incidentally  that  he  also  had 
“Beef  and  Cyder  Barrels,  very  cheap.”62  His  use  for  thread  and 
cloth  valued  at  £26  is  even  more  uncertain.  Abraham  Van 
Wyck,  just  beginning  in  1755  a  series  of  purchases  which  was 
to  achieve  some  volume  in  the  years  ahead,  had  been  in  1754 
one  of  the  two  managers  of  the  lottery  for  King’s  College  which 
was  established  that  year.63  Abraham  Duryee  was  a  merchant 
who  dealt  in  fish,  wine  and  rum,64  while  James  Jarvis  was  a  dry 
goods  merchant  who  made  small  purchases  from  James  Beek- 
man  in  1753,  but  apparently  regretted  them  for  in  1754  he 
announced  his  intention  to  go  out  of  business.65 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence 
that  most  of  those  who  bought  on  credit  from  James  were  either 
storekeepers  or  artisans,  principally  the  former.  Two  of  these 
seven  customers  who  have  been  identified  actually  specialized 


69  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post 
Boy  (cited  hereafter  as  Post  Boy ),  Nov. 

l7S2t  folio  56.  Clopper  was  also  active 
ln  the  flaxseed  trade. 

63  Post  Boy ,  Nov.  20,  1752;  folio  54. 
u  Post  Boy ,  April  2,  1753;  folio  62. 


62  Post  Boy,  Dec.  17,  1753;  folio  20. 

63  Post  Boy,  Jan.  28,  1754;  folio  58. 

64  Post  Boy,  Feb.  4,  1754;  folio  66. 

85  New  York  Mercury ,  May  13,  1754; 
folio  12. 
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in  the  dry  goods  trade;  others  apparently  carried  dry  goods  as  a 
sideline  in  their  stores.  Artisans  of  one  kind  or  another  pre¬ 
sumably  made  use  of  the  goods  obtained  from  James  in  plying 
their  own  crafts.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  many  of  the 
purchases  made  of  James  in  this  manner  were  simply  retail  or 
consumer  sales. 

The  bulk  of  James’s  retail  sales,  if  indeed  he  made  many  such 
sales,  was  probably  included  among  the  numerous  “cash” 
transactions  of  which  he  made  record.  On  the  first  five  invoices 
which  he  received  from  abroad  “cash”  sales  as  opposed  to 
credit  sales  accounted  for  about  29%  by  value  of  the  goods 
which  had  been  sold  by  the  end  of  1755.  three  later  invoices 
(1754)  cash  sales  had  increased  to  about  40%  of  the  total  sales 
value.  The  average  value  of  these  cash  sales  ran  for  the  first 
five  invoices  at  about  £3,  increasing  for  the  later  invoices  to 
about  £4.  Because  this  would  be  very  high  for  the  average 
value  of  retail  consumer  sales  in  the  dry  goods  trade  it  might  be 
assumed  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  cash  sales  were  made  to 
actual  consumers  rather  than  to  business  people. 

Definitely  wholesale  in  nature  were  James’s  transactions, 
begun  at  the  very  end  of  1755,  with  two  peddlers,  Charles 
McKay  and  John  McCall.66  McKay  made  a  down  payment 
then  of  50%  on  purchases  totaling  £70.  He  made  a  second  pay¬ 
ment  in  February  and  at  the  end  of  his  one  year  credit  he  paid 
the  balance.  McCall  paid  in  February  for  most  of  what  he  had 
obtained  in  the  previous  December,  but  after  that  he  alternated 
larger  orders  and  smaller  payments  until  by  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  accumulated  a  debt  of  £59  on  purchases  of  £179.  It 
took  him  two  years  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but  James  charged  no 
interest. 

Although  no  record  of  it  appears  in  his  ledger  James  dealt 
also  in  this  period  with  another  peddler,  Robert  Gregg,  whose 
papers  in  great  volume  have  for  unknown  reasons  found  their 
way  in  among  those  of  the  Beekmans.67  Gregg  was  in  business 
as  early  as  1746,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  dealt  with 
James  before  1755.  His  receipts  for  that  year  indicate  that  he 

87  BFP,  Box  16,  F-i. 
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expended  at  least  £158  for  goods  of  which  James  supplied  a 
mere  £13,  or  8%,  chiefly  in  various  kinds  of  cloth.  Gregg’s  pay¬ 
ments  to  James  were  cash;  their  credit  account  did  not  begin 
until  the  next  year.  Receipts  from  other  merchants,  however, 
indicate  that  although  he  sometimes  paid  cash,  especially  on 
smaller  purchases,  Gregg  more  often  took  credit  for  a  few  months 
or  a  year.  On  these  terms  he  assembled  a  stock  which  included 
shoe  and  knee  buckles,  silver  and  brass  buttons,  combs,  caps, 
tea  spoons,  pen  knives,  needles  and  pins,  handerkerchiefs, 
thread,  and  garters.  Although  at  least  seven  different  merchants 
signed  receipts  for  Gregg  in  1755,  nearly  half  the  value  of  his 
total  purchases  went  to  James’s  brother,  Gerard  W.  Beekman. 

That  he  was  a  businessman  of  some  stature  in  rural  areas  is 
suggested  by  an  experience  of  Gregg’s  in  1753.  According  to  a 
common  business  practice,  he  had  taken  a  bond  from  Alexander 
Wilson  in  payment  for  goods.  When  Wilson  declined  to  pay  the 
obligation  according  to  its  terms  Gregg  employed  a  lawyer, 
Vincent  Mathews  of  the  town  of  Mathews  Field,  to  speed  col¬ 
lection.  Wilson  in  turn  employed  a  New  York  lawyer  named 
Alsop  and  through  him  denied  the  debt  for  which  the  bond  had 
been  given  and,  somewhat  inconsistently,  asserted  that  Gregg 
had  promised  not  to  “treble  him  for  the  debt  til  he  had  Re¬ 
covered  it  of  his  Brother  John  Willsons  Estate.”  Mathews’ 
letter  to  Gregg,  then  living  “Near  the  Old  Slip”  in  New  York, 
inquired  whether  trial  should  be  brought  at  once  in  Goshen  or 
later  at  Tapp  an’.  The  lawyer’s  recommendation  was  for  Goshen 
because  there  one  could  obtain  “a  Good  Inglish  Jurry”  whereas 
in  Tappan  there  were  “Cheifly  Dutch  people  and  Doe  not 
understand  English  So  as  to  make  a  Distinction  of  words.” 
Gregg  himself  would  have  to  come  up  for  the  trial  and,  if  he 
wanted  to  win,  it  was  suggested  that  he  find  and  “Supane” 
^[subpoena]  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  bond  who  w'ould  testify 
that  no  oral  agreement  was  made  to  delay  demand  for  payment 
in  the  manner  set  forth  by  the  defendant.63  Whatever  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  it  involved  no  petty  huckster, 
but  a  businessman  of  considerable  local  prestige. 

•s /£/</.,  Oct.  3, 1753. 
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Although  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  territory  covered  by 
either  McKay  or  McCall,  Gregg’s  papers  show  that  he  traveled 
in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in  New  York.  A  license  “to  Exercise  the 
Business  of  a  Hawker  Pedlar  or  Petty  Chapman”  was  issued  to 
him  in  1753  by  Governor  Belcher  upon  recommendation  of  the 
justices  of  Essex  County  and  upon  Gregg’s  posting  a  bond  to 
guarantee  good  behavior.69  These  requirements  suggest  not 
only  that  peddlers  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  abuses,  but 
also  that  it  may  have  been  difficult  for  New  York  peddlers  to 
obtain  permission  to  operate  in  New  Jersey. 

Beekman,  while  thus  concerned  with  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  British  dry  goods  in  the  years  1752  through 
1755,  had  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  West  Indian  trade 
in  which  he  had  gained  his  first  albeit  unhappy  business  ex¬ 
perience.  If  psychological  factors  in  themselves  were  not 
sufficient  to  turn  James  from  the  West  Indian  trade,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  his  father  during  the  same  years  might  well  have 
done  the  job.  At  the  end  of  King  George’s  War,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  William  Beekman  had  transferred  nearly  all  the  capital 
which  he  had  invested  in  privateering,  commercial  ships,  and  in 
the  Caribbean  trade  into  the  importation  of  British  dry  goods. 
Some  of  this  capital,  however,  remained  engaged  in  Caribbean 
commerce  and  in  the  ship,  William  and  Mary.  From  1751 
through  1755  f°ur  Caribbean  shipments  solely  on  William’s 
account  gained  a  net  return  of  23%,  but  the  total  investment 
was  only  £274  and  two  thirds  of  the  profit  came  on  the  last 
voyage.  The  William  and  Mary  for  which  William  kept  a  sepa¬ 
rate  account  usually  carried  provisions  to  Jamaica  or  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  to  exchange  for  local  products  or  silver  which  then 
went  either  to  New  York,  London,  or  on  one  occasion,  with  log¬ 
wood  from  Honduras,  to  Hamburg.  Return  cargoes  from 
^London  and  from  Hamburg  were  almost  unquestionably  dry 
goods,  although  William’s  book  does  not  identify  them  specifi¬ 
cally.  At  the  end  of  1755  William  had  recovered  slightly  less 
than  the  £1,000  he  had  invested  in  this  trade  since  1751,  al- 

69  Ibid.,  April  12,  17 53. 
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though  debts  due  him  in  Jamaica,  if  paid,  would  have  made  the 
profit  picture  a  more  pleasant  one.70 

It  was  just  the  Jamaican  situation,  however,  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  strongest  deterrent  to  a  prospective  investor.  Its 
aspects  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the  correspondence  between 
William  Beekman  and  Charles  Seymour,  his  Jamaican  agent. 
In  advising  Beekman  of  the  “State  of  our  Market  for  your 
government”  Seymour  stated  early  in  1755  that  “Provisions  of 
all  kinds  are  plenty.  .  .  .”  Next  month  he  reported  the  market 
“grown  worse  than  before.  .  .  .  We  have  a  great  Stock  in  Town 
and  I  fear  it  will  be  lower  still.”  The  William  and  Mary  had 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  this  situation  and  was  loading  in  prepa¬ 
ration  to  sail  for  London  in  May  when  Seymour  wrote  again. 
Replying  to  William’s  instructions  to  send  a  remittance  in 
either  silver  or  bills  of  exchange  to  William  Baker  in  London 
if  neither  sugar  or  ginger  would  clear  a  10%  profit  in  New  York, 
Seymour  regretfully  wrote  that  he  would  make  the  remittance 
to  London.  The  correspondence  concludes  at  this  point,  but  it  is 
followed  by  a  power  of  attorney  (copy)  dated  1757  by  which 
William  and  his  co-owners  of  the  William  and  Mary  authorized 
another  Kingstonian  to  act  for  them  in  collecting  debts  of  £184 
due  from  “Mr.  Charles  Seymour  of  your  place  [who]  hath  used 
us  extremly  ill  in  the  detention  of  our  just  demands  on  him.”71 
These  indications  of  poor  business  prospects,  confirmed  by 
generally  declining  prices  for  West  Indian  products  in  the 
northern  colonies,72  provided  ample  reasons  for  young  James 
Beekman  to  direct  his  efforts  elsewhere  until  conditions 
changed,  as  they  were  soon  to  do. 

Another  investment  opportunity  which  James  neglected  in 
his  preoccupation  with  the  British  trade  lay  in  private  bonds 
and  real  estate.  Most  well-established  New  York  merchants 
had  some  of  their  capital  in  one  or  the  other,  if  not  both  of 
these  investments.73  James  had  over  £700  in  7%  bonds  on  the 

70  BFP,  Abraham  Beekman  account  72  See  Bezanson,  op.  cit.,  Table  io 

*****  (P-  423)*  _ 

71  BFP,  Box  17,  F-2.  73  Harrington,  131  /.  It  should  be  re- 
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day  after  his  marriage,74  but  perhaps  they  were  wedding  gifts, 
for  one  was  paid  in  three  weeks,  another  within  two  months,  a 
third  in  six  months.  Only  the  last  remained  outstanding  for  a 
year.  Furthermore,  once  paid,  the  principal  sums  seem  to  have 
gone  promptly  into  the  dry  goods  trade  and  James’s  ledger 
gives  no  indication  that  he  held  other  bonds  in  this  period.  In 
real  property,  according  to  his  ledger,  James  possessed  only  one 
lot  on  which  were  two  “tenements,”  both  of  which  he  rented 
from  the  date  of  his  wedding,  one  as  a  shop  at  £5  per  year, 
the  other  as  a  dwelling  house  at  £15  per  year.75  The  extent  of 
Beekman’s  investments  in  bonds  and  real  estate  was  to  be  in¬ 
creased  considerably,  however,  in  the  turbulent  period  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War. 

membered,  however,  that  in  addition  to 
their  use  for  raising  cash,  bonds  and  some¬ 
times  mortgages  were  given  to  creditors 
by  hard-pressed  debtors.  At  this  time 
Beekman  had  had  little  occasion  to  accept 
bonds  or  mortgages  to  secure  business 
debts. 


74  Folio  1. 

75  Folio  3.  James  valued  these  proper¬ 
ties,  probably  a  wedding  gift,  at  £i,ooo, 
but  the  actual  value  was  probably  much 
nearer  £300. 
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By  i7S5  James  had  found  a  niche  in  the  peacetime  economy 
of  New  York.  To  residents  of  New  York  City  and  its 
hinterland  he  sold  on  a  wholesale  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  a 
retail  basis  dry  goods  and  other  articles  imported  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  England.  He  sold  largely  on  credit,  but  he  did 
not  as  a  rule  receive  payment  in  kind.  Neither  did  he  purchase 
local  produce  to  export  in  order  to  obtain  specie,  sterling  credits, 
or  commodities  exchangeable  for  either.  The  specie  and  bills  of 
exchange  with  which  he  paid  for  his  imports  he  obtained  in 
New  York.  His  was  a  specialized  business  dependent  upon  the 
existence  in  New  York  of  a  circulating  medium  of  payment  and 
of  specie  or  sterling  bills  to  send  abroad  in  payment  for  his 
imports. 

The  initial  impact  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  very  favor¬ 
able  to  Beekman’s  business.  History,  geography,  and  military 
strategy  had  all  combined  in  his  favor,  for  New  York  City  was 
the  obvious  supply  base  and  communication  center  for  British 
forces  which  were  to  move  against  Canada  via  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  via  Lake  Champlain.  This  military  activity,  of 
course,  resulted  in  huge  expenditures  in  New  York  City  and  its 
hinterland.  For  James  this  meant  not  only  vastly  increased 
sales  and  speedier  payments;  it  also  made  specie  and  sterling 
bills,  frequently  on  agents  of  the  British  government  itself, 
readily  and  cheaply  available  in  New  York.  Here  indeed  was  a 
bonanza. 

This  situation  continued  from  1755  until  the  final  capitula- 
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tion  of  the  French  in  North  America  in  September  of  1760. 
Then  British  forces  departed  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  boom 
subsided.  Both  cash  and  bills  of  exchange  on  England  became 
less  readily  available  in  New  York;  purchases  were  fewer,  col¬ 
lections  more  difficult  and  remittances  to  England  less-easy.  On 
the  other  hand  prices  of  the  goods  James  imported  continued  to 
mount  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Whether  the  goods  he 
wanted  were  of  East  Indian,  European,  or  British  origin  James 
found  them  increasing  constantly  in  price  because  of  labor 
shortages,  war  devastation,  shipping  scarcity,  insurance  risks  or 
other  causes. 

Consequently  James’s  imports  dropped  sharply  in  the  later 
years  of  the  war  (see  Charts  I— IV).  For  the  entire  period,  1756- 
63,  James  imported  goods  with  an  invoice  value  in  sterling  of 
£42,933  or  approximately  £71,777  in  New  York  money,  but  the 
average  annual  value  of  importations  James  received  in  the 
first  five  years,  1756  through  1760,  was  over  £12,000  in  New 
York  money  while  for  the  three  years  1761  through  1763  the 
corresponding  average  was  £3,561.  From  a  peak  of  nearly 
£11,000  sterling  in  1757  James’s  imports  shrank  to  £322  in 
1762.  Profits  dipped  also  in  1761,  but  for  the  seven  years  James 
cleared  in  New  York  money  £14,829.  He  had  become  a  very 
wealthy  man. 

These  goods  which  James  imported,  chiefly  dry  goods,  but 
also  spices,  tea,  dishes,  hardware,  snuff,  and  other  items,  were 
provided  by  a  total  of  ten  different  mercantile  houses  abroad, 
five  in  London,  three  in  Bristol,  one  each  in  Liverpool  and 
Amsterdam.  Because  the  letters  of  these  merchants  to  James 
furnish  the  principal  reservoir  of  information  upon  which  this 
account  of  James’s  importing  business  is  based  it  is  important 
to  identify  each  of  them  and  to  characterize  the  business  which 
^his  firm  did  with  James. 

More  than  one  fourth  of  Beekman’s  imports  came  from  the 
London  firm  of  Pomeroy  &  Streatfeild  and  its  successor 
Pomeroys  and  Hodgkin1  (see  Table  III).  From  this  firm  James 


1  That  Pomeroy  &  Streatfeild  became  there  were  two  Pomeroys,  father  and  son, 
Pomeroyj  &  Hodgkin  reflected  only  that  in  the  new  firm. 
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imported  during  the  war  period  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic 
dry  goods  which  cost  in  all  £19,600  in  New  York  money.  He 
sold  these  goods  at  a  profit  of  £4,934  or  about  25%.  This  firm, 
as  will  later  be  demonstrated  fully,  did  not  act  as  a  commis¬ 
sioned  purchasing  agent  for  Beekman,  but  sold  to  him  at  prices 
calculated  to  absorb  a  variety  of  charges  goods  which  it  had 
imported  on  its  own  account  or  purchased  from  other  importers. 

Close  behind  this  firm  in  volume  of  business  with  James  came 
the  Bristol  partnership  of  Peach  &  Pierce,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  concerns  in  that  city.2  From  this  firm  James  bought 
a  larger  variety  of  goods,  chiefly  of  English,  Scottish,  or  Irish 
manufacture,  such  as  buttons,  thread,  mittens,  hose,  rugs,  lead, 
glass,  and  nails,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  cloth,  especially 
woolens.  For  the  war  years  Beekman’s  imports  from  this  firm 
amounted  to  £19,160  on  which  he  made  a  profit  of  £4,176  or 
approximately  22%.  Like  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin,  Peach  & 
Pierce  normally  purchased  goods  for  resale  at  an  advanced 
price.  However,  they  did  not  absorb  as  many  costs  as  did  the 
London  firm,  for  their  invoices  regularly  included  charges  for 
“Entry  Fees  Shipping  and  Hailing.”  Furthermore,  when  Beek¬ 
man  occasionally  ordered  goods  from  them  which  were  “not  in 
their  line”  Peach  &  Pierce  would  purchase  such  goods  on  a 
commission  basis.  Because  they  granted  twelve  months  credit 
on  all  their  invoices  Peach  &  Pierce  included  a  charge  in  such 
instances  to  offset  the  loss  of  interest  (5%)  when  they  had  to 
make  Beekman’s  purchases  for  cash  or  at  less  than  twelve 
months  credit.3  Thus  they  were  in  effect  sellers  who,  in  order  to 
oblige  a  customer,  would  at  times  make  commissioned  pur¬ 
chases  of  goods  in  which  they  did  not  regularly  deal. 

Leading  the  second  rank  of  Beekman’s  correspondents  abroad 
was  the  London  firm  of  Samuel  and  Thomas  Fludyer.  From  this 
firm  James  imported  chiefly  British  woolens  (serge,  swanskin, 
shalloon,  frieze,  etc.)  for  which  he  paid  £9,942  during  the  years 
1756-63  and  on  which  he  made  a  profit  of  £2,325,  a  return  of 

1  L.  B.  Namier,  England  in  the  Age  of  3  See  their  letters,  -passim ,  and  particu- 
the  American  Revolution  (London:  Mac-  larly  their  invoice  dated  September  I, 
millan,  1930),  270,  note  2.  1760. 
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23%.  Like  Peach  &  Pierce  the  Fludyers  charged  regularly  for 
“Entry”  and  “Shipping”  but  they  also  charged  for  “Bills  of 
Lading”  and  for  “Canvas,  Rope,  Packing,  etc.”  There  is  no 
indication,  however,  that  they  ever  purchased  for  Beekman  on  a 
commission  basis. 

The  Fludyers  were  among  the  most  prominent  merchants 
with  whom  Beekman  dealt.  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  as  he  became 
in  this  period,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  England;  his 
estate  was  valued  in  1767  at  £90x3,000.  From  1754  until  his 
death  in  1768  he  represented  Chippenham,  a  Wiltshire  district, 
in  Parliament.  He  maintained  interests  in  that  cloth-manu¬ 
facturing  area  although  his  business  continued  to  be  centered  in 
London.  Samuel’s  brother,  Thomas,  despite  his  wealth,  failed 
to  win  more  than  eight  of  the  thirty-eight  votes  for  Parliament 
in  the  district  of  Devizes  in  the  election  of  1761,  but  when 
Samuel  died  Thomas  replaced  him  for  Chippenham,  a  seat 
which  was  held  by  members  of  the  firm  for  twenty-four  of  the 
twenty-nine  years  from  1754  to  1783.  After  November  15,  1763, 
Sir  Samuel  was  one  of  those  who  remitted  government  funds  to 
America  and  later  he  was  given  “victualling”  contracts  for 
British  forces  there.  In  each  case  he  worked  closely  with  the 
American,  Moses  Franks,  another  of  Beekman’s  London  cor¬ 
respondents.4 

Moses  Franks  came  of  a  Jewish  family  which  was  prominent 
in  commercial  circles  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  where  his 
father  lived.  In  London  his  American  mercantile  background 
led  to  his  association  first  with  Colebrooke  and  Nesbitt  and 
later,  under  a  new  government,  with  Fludyer  and  Drummond 
in  providing  supplies  for  British  forces  in  America.5  He  never 
sold  goods  to  Beekman,  but  acted  as  a  commission  agent  for 
him.  During  the  war  years  he  sent  James  a  wide  variety  of 
British  and  imported  cloths,  other  dry  goods  items,  dishes, 
teapots,  raisins,  etc.,  totaling  £7,624  in  cost  and  yielding  Beek¬ 
man  a  profit  of  £1,196  or  16%,  the  lowest  profit  rate  for  any  of 
Beekman’s  business  relationships. 

4  Namier,  Structure ,  I,  64-66,  96-97, 

157,203. 


6  Ibid .,  64-66. 
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Sir  William  Baker,  who  dealt  with  Beekman  in  the  same 
manner  as  Franks,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  “the  City,”  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  1747-68,  for  the  pocket  borough  of 
Plympton  in  Devon  for  which  he  paid  the  “average”  price  of 
£2,000  in  the  election  of  1761.  In  the  financial  crisis  of  1759 
when  the  government  sought  the  advice  of  “the  most  knowing 
people  in  the  City”  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  for  a  loan 
of  £8,000,000,  “Alderman”  Baker  was  one  of  those  consulted. 
He  also  shared  in  the  responsibility  for  supplying  the  forces  in 
America.6  His  business  with  Beekman  amounted  to  £7,611  on 
which  Beekman  earned  £2,045,  or  27%- 

Next  in  rank  among  Beekman’s  suppliers  came  John  Peach 
of  Bristol,  brother  of  Samuel  Peach  of  Peach  &  Pierce.  John 
Peach  dealt,  insofar  as  Beekman  was  concerned,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Irish  linens.  His  sales  to  James  in  this  period  amounted 
to  £3,738  on  which  James  showed  a  profit  of  £1,250,  or  33%, 
the  highest  profit  rate  achieved.  Because  John  Peach’s  ship¬ 
ments  were  not  large,  he  often  had  them  included  with  those 
of  his  brother’s  firm  for  economy  in  shipping  and  insurance. 

In  addition  to  these  major  correspondents  there  were  four 
others  with  whom  Beekman  did  business  amounting  to  about 
£1,500  or  less  during  the  war  years.  One  of  these  was  Thomas 
Owen  of  Bristol  from  whom  James  secured  boys’  and  men’s 
hats.  From  Haliday  &  Dunbar,  Liverpool,  came  cotton  cloths, 
buttons,  hose,  thread  and  similar  items  which  James  purchased 
from  Robert  and  Nathan  Hyde  of  Manchester.  From  John  de 
Neufville  of  Amsterdam  came  some  supplies  of  Dutch  and 
German  cloths  while  John  Samuel  of  London  competed  briefly 
with  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  in  shipping  James  a  variety  of  im¬ 
ported  European  cloths  and  other  items.7  All  of  these  merchants 
bought  and  sold  on  their  own  accounts;  none  dealt  with  Beek¬ 
man  on  a  commission  basis. 

The  booming  business  of  the  war  years  was  not  without  its 
problems  for  Beekman  and  his  correspondents.  Prices  rose; 
shortages  developed  and  quality  deteriorated.  First  to  feel  any 

*  Ibid.,  65-72,  203-4.  7  A  Samuel  invoice  of  March,  1760,  in¬ 

cluded  six  dozen  negligees. 
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of  these  effects  were  Pomeroy  &  Streatfeild  who  dealt  largely  in 
imported  goods.  As  early  as  March  31,  1757,  they  wrote  Beek- 
man,  “We  have  shipped  You  the  raven  duck  and  english  sail 
cloth  You  wrote  for,  but  russia  duck  being  advanced  above 
twenty  per  cent  are  omitted,  as  are  the  narrow  russia  hucaback 
on  account  of  its  great  advance.  We  have  omitted  your  ban- 
danoes  being  so  much  above  Your  price  and  sent  you  but  half  of 
the  quantity  of  new  romalls  You  wrote  for  not  being  able  to 
supplie  You  with  the  colours  You  ordered.”  On  October  1 1  they 
mentioned  more  articles  which  were  either  not  to  be  had  or 
available  only  at  increased  prices  and  in  reduced  quantities. 
These  included  chiefly  linens  of  European  manufacture  such  as 
“flanders  ticks,”  “clear  lawns,”  cambrics.  In  October  1759 
Beekman’s  shipment  from  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  exhausted 
that  firm’s  supply  of  “low  Pistol  lawns,”  and  they  informed  him 
that  no  more  such  lawns  were  to  be  procured.  Furthermore,  the 
shipment  included  “no  clear  lawn  Aprons  there  being  none  in 
London.”  Continuing  shortages  of  both  Indian  and  European 
goods  forced  more  substitutions  and  reductions,  price  increases 
or  frank  confessions  of  failure  by  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  in  filling 
Beekman’s  orders.  In  December  1761,  when  the  bottom  had 
fallen  out  of  Beekman’s  market,  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  were 
“sorry  to  inform  you  that  all  our  goods  are  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced.”  Specifically  they  mentioned  on  January  9,  1762,  that 
James  had  been  “misinformed  about  the  fall  of  linnens  many  of 
which  are  dearer,  more  especially  there  is  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  on  printed  callicoes.”  They  tried  to  soften  this  blow  to 
Beekman  on  February  27  by  assuring  him  that  though  prices 
were  still  increasing  “the  advance  to  You  bears  no  proportion 
to  what  we  ourselves  pay.”  As  late  as  August  6,  1763,  the  price 
advance  continued. 

&  The  Fludyers,  dealing  more  largely  in  British  goods,  were  not 
struck  so  quickly  by  shortages  or  price  changes.  Their  first 
strong  comment  bearing  on  the  point  referred  to  “striped 
duffells,”  a  heavy  woolen  fabric.  These  items,  they  informed 
Beekman  on  March  27,  1759,  “now  Cost  90/  ready  money.” 
Because  Beekman’s  order  limited  the  price  he  would  pay  to 
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70/  or  75/,  the  Fludyers  “omitted  sending  .  .  .  any.”  All  low- 
priced  Woolens  are  advancing  every  day,”  they  added,  “which 
let  serve  for  your  Government.” 

The  commission  agents,  Baker  and  Franks,  seldom  bothered 
to  report  to  Beekman  on  price  trends  for  goods  he  might  order, 
but  Peach  &  Pierce  wrote  often  on  the  subject.  On  March  29, 
1757,  they  noted  “most  Commoditys  are  on  the  advance.”  In 
particular  they  found  “hard  Wear”  was  “higher  than  Usual.” 
One  year  later,  April  11,  1758,  they  wrote  that  “Shalloons  were 
advanced  X2d  per  piece.”  They  found,  too,  that  “low  Woollen 
Goods  are  advancing  very  fast  as  Allso  all  Checks.”  As  consola¬ 
tion  Beekman  was  offered  the  thought  that  “you  may  depend 
on  being  Supplyed  at  least  as  well  as  your  neighbours.”  In  a 
further  demonstration  of  concern  for  Beekman’s  interest  in  an 
inflationary  situation  they  wrote  on  May  29  “for  your  Govern¬ 
ment  in  what  you  have  by  you”  that  “the  Next  flannells  and 
Swanskins  will  cost  you  a  halfpenny  a  yard  more,  the  Nailes 
will  cost  you  at  least  5  per  Cent  more  than  the  last.”  This 
advice  was  repeated  August  5  with  respect  to  all  “low  Woolens” 
and  “Checks  of  all  breadths.”  Next  year  (May  29,  1759)  they 
cited  current  prices  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  continuing 
advance.  On  September  17,  1759,  Peach  &  Pierce  wrote  of  the 
same  “Strip  Duffells”  which  the  Fludyers  had  found  at  “90/ 
ready  money”  in  London  that  March.  In  Bristol  this  item  was 
“now  worth  95/”  although  they  seemed  to  think  there  was 
some  chance  of  getting  them  for  92/6. 

In  dispatching  a  shipment  to  James  on  April  8,  1760,  the 
Bristol  merchants  observed,  “We  had  allmost  resolved  to  send 
only  one  half  of  your  order  Goods  being  so  excessively  dear  but 
as  theres  no  probability  of  theire  being  lower  soon  we  now  pur¬ 
pose  to  Compleat  near  the  whole  of  your  Order.”  Then,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  factor  entered.  Goods  being  “as  Scarce  as  dear,” 
wrote  Peach  &  Pierce,  “there  is  no  possibility  of  having  them  in 
any  reasonable  time.”  Continuing  to  develop  the  theme,  they 
remarked  that  “Shalloons  are  so  Scarce  that  we  could  not  from 
the  day  we  received  your  Order  to  this  time  get  above  one  half 
and  they  are  so  high  that  we  propose  sending  no  more  until  we 
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have  your  farther  Orders.”  On  August  12,  1763,  they  wrote  of 
the  “prodigious  dearness  and  Scarcity”  of  linen  yarn  as  explain¬ 
ing  the  surprising  advance  of  checks  of  which  they  would  have 
sent  none  had  it  not  been  for  “  the  allmost  certanty  ...  of  theire 
being  still  higher.” 

Price  advances  during  the  war  years  were  less  marked  in 
Thomas  Owen’s  hats  and  John  Peach’s  Irish  linen.  Owen 
grumbled  about  the  quality  of  hats  his  men  turned  out,  but 
offered  no  comment  on  price  increases.  Peach  first  mentioned  a 
price  rise  for  the  “Coarser  sorts”  of  Irish  goods  on  February  26, 
1759.  He  felt,  however,  that  the  “Disappointment  is  greater  to 
me  than  to  you”  because  in  his  last  shipment  “several  Articles 
were  charged  only  at  prime  Cost,  on  Account  of  the  Advance.” 
On  August  13,  1761,  he  found  a  general  advance  on  “all  Sorts 
of  Low  Linens  .  .  .  Sheetings  in  particular.”  These  had  been 
“remarkably  dear”  and  were  “like  to  advance  still  higher,  nor,” 
he  concluded,  “is  there  any  reason  to  expect  a  Fall  on  any  kinds 
of  Low  Goods  til  the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace.  .  . 

Accompanying  the  price  rises  were  distinct  evidences  of  a 
“sellers’  market.”  In  1759  James  received  a  shipment  from 
Peach  &  Pierce  which  was  short  twenty-four  gross  of  buttons 
and  twenty  dozen  pairs  of  hose.  In  rectifying  the  error  the  ex¬ 
porters  observed,  December  8,  1759,  “that  we  have  placed  too 
great  Confidence  in  the  Makers,  for  we  doubted  not  of  there 
sending  Goods  Agreeable  to  Our  Orders.”  On  April  8,  1760,  they 
reported  with  reference  to  serges  that  “the  Maker  has  not  been 
exact  in  Colours  so  that  if  you  do  not  like  them  dispose  of  them 
on  Our  Accounts.”  A  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  hose  they 
explained  by  saying  “the  Maker  told  us  there  was  none  to  be 
got.”  More  generally  they  observed,  June  6,  1760,  “there  is  no 
dependence  on  any  Goods  from  the  North,  as  to  any  Particular 
^  time  neither  from  the  West  in  Low  Woolens.”  That  the  ex¬ 
porters  themselves  were  not  entirely  immune  to  the  “sellers’ 
market”  disease  was  confessed  by  Peach  &  Pierce,  September 
12,  1760,  when  they  apologized  “to  have  so  long  Neglected  the 
Ale  which  we  had  entirely  forgot  but  you  may  depend  on  it  by 
the  next  Opportunity.” 
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Except  for  Thomas  Owen,  the  hat  manufacturer  of  Bristol, 
none  of  Beekman’s  correspondents  at  this  time  was  funda¬ 
mentally  a  manufacturer.  The  goods  they  sold  were  produced 
in  Asia,  continental  Europe,  or  by  others  in  the  British  Isles 
and  purchased  either  in  response  to  specific  orders  or  more  often 
in  order  to  stock  and  in  some  instances  to  process  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  orders.  Thus  the  problems  which  these  British  merchants 
encountered  with  respect  to  their  suppliers  were  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment  in  their  letters  to  Beekman.  Frequently  these 
comments  took  the  form  of  explaining,  excusing,  or  justifying 
delays,  price  increases,  or  imperfections  in  quality. 

The  importation  of  Asiatic  goods  was  of  course  much  im¬ 
peded  by  the  events  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  Pomeroys  & 
Hodgkin  wrote  on  August  20,  1756,  that  “Our  disappointment 
of  an  East  India  sale  in  March  last  which  we  always  used  to 
have,  and  out  of  which  we  were  always  supplied  with  Calicoes 
to  print  in  the  summer  season,  hath  rendered  it  impossible  to 
conform  so  regularly  to  Your  order  for  quantity,  as  we  always 
would  endeavor  to  do.”  They  then  listed  cuts,  usually  of  about 
5°%,  which  they  had  had  to  make  in  Beekman’s  order  for 
various  kinds  or  colors  of  calico  cloth. 

The  next  spring  William  Baker  wrote  (April  1,  1757)  that  he 
could  not  ship  the  pepper  Beekman  had  ordered  until  after  the 
East  India  Company  sa)e  which  would  take  place  in  May. 
Before  the  end  of  that  month  he  had  purchased  three  bags  and 
sent  them  off  to  James,  although  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  com¬ 
plained  on  October  11,  1757,  that  “Our  East  India  Company 
not  having  had  any  sale,  for  a  twelve  months,  have  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  supplie  You  with  the  quantity  of  East  India 
goods  You  wrote  for,  and  have  been  oblidged  to  reduce  the 
orders  of  all  our  friends  for  that  commodity.”  Next  year  the 
complaint  (May  6,  1758)  was  that  the  company  had  “brought 
over  no  new  romalls  or  Silk  lungees.” 

In  1759  the  company  sale  was  delayed  until  April  with  the 
result  that  the  India  goods  James  had  ordered  came  in  a  later 
shipment  than  his  other  goods  (March  27,  1759).  At  the  end 
of  the  year  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  reported  (December  22)  that 
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the  year’s  sales  by  the  East  India  Company  had  been  very 
small  in  volume  and  that  the  several  ships  now  homeward 
bound  from  India  had  had  to  put  into  Brazil  “to  avoid  the 
French”  and  hence  were  “not  likely  to  arrive  for  several  months 
which  will  be  a  great  disapointment  to  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  India  trade.”  This  dire  conclusion  was  confirmed  on 
March  27  when  Beekman  was  informed  that  there  had  been  no 
sale  at  the  India  House  for  many  months  and  consequently  they 
“had  no  cloth  to  get  Your  pattern  printed  from,  nor  any  of 
that  pattern,  or  any  china  blue  in  the  house.” 

The  situation  continued  until  September  when  John  Samuel 
wrote  James  (September  10)  that  “There  is  seventeen  Sail  of 
Indiamen  just  arrived  and  hope  the  India  Goods  will  be  more 
plenty  and  Cheaper  as  have  a  great  many  orders  .  .  .  that  I 
could  not  Compleat.”  That  Samuel’s  hope  for  cheaper  goods 
was  vain  became  evident  to  James  in  a  communication  from 
Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  (December  13)  which  stated  that  at  the 
sale  “this  Week  finished  at  the  East  India  House  .  .  .  our  Goods 
have  Sold  extravagantly  dear.”  They  expected  that  the  China 
silks  to  be  sold  after  Christmas  would  be  “as  Dear  in  Propor¬ 
tion”  as  the  callicoes,  Persian  “ taffaties,”  “New  and  Lungee 
Romalls,”  and  “Bandannoes”  for  which  they  quoted  prices. 
But  dear  though  the  China  silks  may  have  been  they  were  the 
last  to  be  imported  for  some  time  because  of  “a  prohibition  in 
the  East  Indies.”  Not  until  August  6,  1763  did  Pomeroys  and 
Hodgkin  express  the  hope  that  this  ban  would  be  removed  and 
that  “China  silks  [may  be]  sent  as  formerly  in  the  next  Year.” 

These  many  disruptions  of  the  trade  in  Chinese  and  Indian 
goods  had  their  counterpart  in  the  commerce  with  continental 
Europe  which  was  similarly  disrupted  by  the  war.  Three 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin 
wrote  (August  20,  1756)  that  “our  cambricks  now  come  with 
convoy.”  Hence  they  could  not  at  once  supply  James  with 
more  than  half  the  quantities  he  had  ordered.  They  wrote  in  the 
same  vein  on  February  12,  1757,  that  “troubles  in  the  country 
where  our  saxon  linnens  are  made  have  rendered  them  very 
scarce.”  In  addition  a  very  severe  winter  had  frozen  up  “our 
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Bremen  Hambrough  ships.”  On  March  31  they  added  that 
•‘the  tandem  Sletias  now  sent  are  of  the  same  sort  sold  You  in 
August  last  but  are  charged  3d  per  peice  higher.  We  assure  You 
they  cost  us  above  6d  more,  and  You  may  depend  on  it  You 
will  find  all  Siletia  linnens  will  be  much  dearer,  as  that- unhappy 
countrey  is  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  war.”  Again  in  1759  (March 
23)  Beekman’s  shipment  from  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  arrived 
without  cambricks  which  had  been  “detained  in  Holland  for 
want  of  convoy.”  Their  prediction  about  Silesian  linens  Pom¬ 
eroys  &  Hodgkin  confirmed  on  December  22,  1759,  when  they 
reported  that  such  goods  were  “very  dear  and  scarce,”  and 
would  probably  be  more  so  next  spring,  “most  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  being  gone  for  Soldiers.” 

The  problems  of  Beekman’s  correspondents  with  their  sup¬ 
pliers  in  the  British  Isles  were  also  serious.  Most  frequently 
these  suppliers  vexed  merchants  by  delaying  shipments  beyond 
the  time  wTen  the  merchants  had  promised  to  send  the  goods  to 
James.  William  Baker  wrote  James  on  September  13,  1756,  for 
example,  stating  that  “The  Velvets  you  ordered  could  not  be 
made  in  time  [for  the  shipment  which  the  letter  accompanied], 
they  are  now  in  the  Lomb  [loom]  and  shall  be  sent  you  by  some 
other  conveyance.”  Moses  Franks  (June  6,  1758)  was  similarly 
forced  to  omit  from  one  shipment  “The  Pinnes  [pins]  you  vrere 
pleased  to  order”  because  they  vxre  “made  in  the  Country  and 
could  not  possibly  be  got  ready  for  this  [ship].”  On  August  5, 
Peach  &  Pierce  apologetically  dispatched  a  bale  of  “nap’d 
Bays”  which  had  come  from  the  manufacturer  too  late  to  be 
included  in  a  previous  shipment.  They  vmuld  have  returned  the 
goods  to  the  manufacturer,  they  said,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
goods  were  now  worth  more  than  had  been  paid  for  them. 
Beekman  wTas  instructed  to  sell  them  for  the  account  of  Peach 
&  Pierce  “should  they  not  please  you.”  Next  month  (Septem¬ 
ber  7)  Peach  &  Pierce  sent  off  another  case  of  goods  vTich  had 
been  delayed  through  a  mistake  of  “our  Makers.”  This  time 
they  suggested  that  they  would  be  willing  to  “make  any  Allow¬ 
ance”  if  this  delay  proved  “a  great  disapointment  to  You.” 

W  ith  John  Peach  (February  26,  1759)  a  source  of  delay  which 
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could  hardly  be  blamed  upon  the  war  was  the  “Contrary 
Winds”  by  which  “all  our  Irish  ships  [and  hence  the  linens 
James  had  ordered]  have  been  kept  back  .  .  .  for  2  months  past 
to  the  inexpressible  Disappointment  of  every  Importer  here.” 
Another  phenomenon  of  nature  hit  John  P.each  in  1763.  He 
wrote  James  on  August  27  that  he  had  never  known  linens  to 
be  “so  scarce  and  dear  as  they  are  now,  occasioned  by  the  Loss 
of  last  Year’s  Crop  of  Flax.” 

Beekman’s  correspondents  faced  other  problems  of  domestic 
origin  in  supplying  their  American  customer.  Peach  &  Pierce 
were  quite  disturbed  when  a  “New  Maker”  of  paper  forwarded 
cut  instead  of  uncut  paper  for  James’s  order,  but  apparently 
they  thought  well  of  the  quality  of  the  new  maker’s  product 
because  they  asked  James  (October  9,  1759)  to  indicate  whether 
he  preferred  this  one  or  the  old  one,  “for  which  you  approve  of, 
we  shall  imploy  for  the  future.”  Next  year  when  Peach  &  Pierce 
divided  the  orders  of  both  James  and  his  brother  for  “Peni- 
stons”  between  two  manufacturers,  one  of  them  provided  what 
Peach  &  Pierce  thought  were  inferior  goods.  Consequently,  it 
being  “too  late  to  get  others  made,”  they  struck  off  id  per 
yard”  on  all  the  goods  of  the  inferior  maker.  They  hoped  this 
would  make  them  “saleable  with  you.”  Another  complaint 
against  the  manufacturers  came  to  light  in  answer  to  Beek¬ 
man’s  protest  to  Peach  &  Pierce  that  a  shipment  of  woolens 
had  measured  less  than  the  length  for  which  he  was  charged. 
It  was  their  practice,  replied  Peach  &  Pierce,  to  have  the 
packers  measure  all  woolen  goods  “so  that  they  are  Measure 
when  Packed  but  the  Maker  stretch  them  on  the  Tenters  that 
they  will  run  in  a  yard  and  there  is  no  Guarding  against  this.” 
Nor  was  any  allowance  made  (February  25,  1759). 

Late  in  the  war  labor  shortages  began  also  to  be  a  source  of 
^complaint  for  the  British  merchants.  Thomas  Owen  wrote 
cholerically  on  May  16,  1760:  “Our  men  are  such  Scoundrels  as 
they  will  doe  just  as  they  please  and  we  do  not  dear  [dare]  to 
speak  to  them”  about  the  poor  quality  of  their  workmanship. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  admitted  (July  21,  1764)  that 
hats  he  had  shipped  had  not  been  “so  fine  as  could  have  wished 
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. .  .  Owing  to  the  wickedness  of  our  Jurnimen  in  not  doing  their 
work  as  it  should  be  but  now,”  he  noted,  “they  are  of  another 
way  of  thinking.”  The  quality  of  the  product  was  accordingly 
improved.  In  1760  John  Samuel  had  observed  more  temperately 
(August  21)  that  workmen  were  “very  scarce.”  This  he  cited  as 
contributing  to  the  high  price  of  woolen  goods.  On  August  12, 
1763,  Peach  &  Pierce  noted  further  that  “Our  Manufactures 
have  turned  off  many  of  their  Weavers  so  that  they  are  now  so 
Scarce  that  it  will  be  Impossible  to  Supply  one  half  of  Our 
Orders.” 

Another  phenomenon  reflecting  wartime  conditions  was  the 
rise  in  marine  insurance  rates.  The  instructions  accompanying 
James  Beekman’s  orders  for  goods  from  abroad  invariably 
called  for  shipments  to  him  to  be  insured.  Because  insurance 
charges  were  included  in  the  itemization  of  every  invoice  James 
received,  those  merchants  who  competed  to  serve  him  were 
compelled  not  only  to  obtain  insurance,  but  also  to  obtain  it 
on  the  most  favorable  terms  possible.  Thus  the  merchants 
“shopped”  in  search  of  favorable  terms  amid  great  fluctuations 
in  rates  because  of  the  changing  risks  of  war.  In  1756  the  rates 
paid  by  Beekman  through  his  correspondents  had  already  risen 
from  the  normal  2j£%  to  between  6%  and  10%.  In  1757,  the 
peak  year  of  French  naval  power,  rates  climbed  to  15%  and 
then  declined,  as  the  British  reasserted  their  superiority,  to  6% 
or  7%  in  1761.  The  entry  of  Spain  into  the  war  increased  rates 
sharply  in  1762,  when  James  received  only  one  shipment,  but 
they  fell  again  in  1763  to  the  peacetime  level  of  2j^%. 

The  insured  value  of  a  shipment  generally  was  the  total  in¬ 
voice  charge.  It  included,  in  other  words,  a  sum  roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  cost  of  the  insurance  premium  as  well  as  all  other 
expenses  of  the  shipment.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  loss,  Beekman 
could  recover  his  premium  payment  as  well  as  the  invoice 
charge  for  the  goods.  During  the  war  years  insurers  generally 
would  agree  to  pay  only  98%  of  the  insured  value,  although 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  beginning  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  agree  to  pay  100%. 

During  the  period  of  very  high  insurance  rates  refunds  or 
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“returns”  of  some  proportion  of  the  premium  were  granted 
under  certain  conditions.  For  example,  when  premiums  were 
at  about  15%  it  was  common  to  return  3%  if  the  ship  bearing 
the  goods  traveled  in  convoy  through  the  English  Channel,  5% 
for  convoy  to  the  West  Indies  or  North  America  (sometimes 
also  for  sailing  with  Gibraltar,  East  India,  or  Africa  convoy), 
7%  for  convoy  during  the  entire  voyage.  The  rate  of  these  re¬ 
turns,  however,  was  the  subject  of  individual  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  which  produced  different  results  in  different  instances. 
William  Baker,  for  example,  once  (September  9,  1757)  made  an 
agreement  whereby  7%  of  the  premium  was  to  be  returned  if 
the  ship  “took  sailing  orders  and  arrived,”  but  no  return  was 
to  be  made  “in  consideration  of  her  happening  to  have  Convoy 
for  part  of  her  voyage  only.” 

Because  premiums  were  often  substantial  sums,  the  insurers 
generally  required  quite  substantial  proof  that  a  captain  had 
complied  fully  with  the  requirements  agreed  to  before  they 
would  grant  a  return  of  premium.  The  Fludyers,  for  example, 
wrote  on  January  14,  1758,  that  “we  have  settled  with  the 
Insurers  of  the  Returns  of  Premiums  agreed  on,  for  which  have 
credited  You  £68.6  as  under.”  Moses  Franks  wrote  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1757,  of  a  similar  settlement  granting  a  5%  return  of 
premium  on  goods  shipped  aboard  the  “Chippenham,”  but 
reported  that  “The  Return  on  the  Britannia  is  not  yet  settled, 
whether  for  Channell  or  West  India  Convoy,  shall  be  allowed. 
The  Objection  being  that  she  left  the  Convoy  on  the  Voyage.” 
Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  on  October  1 1 ,  1757,  informed  James  that 
“Captain  Richards  hath  not  sent  home  his  sailing  orders,  that 
we  cannot  yet  recover  that  return  of  premium.” 

Recovery  of  the  insured  value  in  the  event  of  loss  was  likely 
to  be  even  more  difficult  and  to  require  even  more  exertion  on 
the  part  of  James  and  his  correspondents  in  assembling  the 
required  proofs.  The  Fludyers  (March  12)  collected  in  the 
spring  of  1757  for  a  shipment  on  James’s  account  which  had 
been  lost  the  previous  fall.  But  William  Baker  was  not  able  to 
inform  James  until  May  ix,  1758,  that  he  had  at  last  collected 
£38.4.1,  or  98%  of  the  insured  value  of  a  small  shipment  to 
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James  aboard  the  Hester  (also  called  Esther ),  Captain  House, 
which  had  been  lost  about  October  1756.  Only  on  August  19, 
1758,  could  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  report  a  final  settlement  for 
the  goods  they  had  sent  to  James  on  the  same  ship,  although 
preliminary  settlement  had  been  reported  to  James  October 

n,i757- 

The  most  favorable  market  for  insurance  was,  of  course,  in 
I.ondon,  as  the  letters  of  Beekman’s  correspondents  clearly 
indicate.  John  de  Neufville  of  Amsterdam  in  dispatching  his 
first  shipment  to  James  observed,  as  he  was  to  do  regularly 
thereafter,  that  he  had  written  to  London  for  insurance  “as  the 
premiums  Would  be  too  high  here.”8  Peach  &  Pierce  usually 
obtained  insurance  in  Bristol,  but  when  rates  began  to  climb 
Beekman  instructed  them  to  have  his  shipments  insured  in 
Imndon.  To  this  instruction  the  Bristol  merchants  replied, 
October  23,  1756,  with  reference  to  a  new  shipment,  “Insurance 
has  been  done  in  London  at  7  Guineas  [7 %]  but  we  generall 
think  the  Rissque  of  having  Underwriters  we  don’t  know  and  of 
[the]  difficulty  of  getting  the  Money  in  case  of  a  Loss  is  really 
worth  more  than  one  per  Cent.”9  This  argument  seems  to  have 
convinced  Beekman  for  there  is  little  reference  to  London  in¬ 
surers  thereafter  in  the  Peach  &  Pierce  letters,  although  they 
did  complain,  April  12,  1757,  that  “the  great  Losses  our  Under¬ 
writers  have  met  with  lately  makes  them  very  fear  full  of 
touching  anything  without  very  high  Premiums.”  John  Peach 
on  April  5,  1760,  informed  James  that  he  had  insured  in  London 
at  8%  when  Bristol  underwriters  wanted  10%. 

Beekman  also  employed  London  underwriters  on  occasion 
for  his  own  shipments.  Moses  Franks  informed  him  on  July  :3’ 
1757,  that  the  insurance  “premium  from  your  port  inwards  is  at 
4°  guineas  per  cent  to  return  10  If  Convoyde.”  This  apparently 
forestalled  any  shipments  to  London  which  James  may  then 
have  contemplated.  However,  when  Beekman  made  two  ship- 

*  July  13,  1757.  He  paid  20%  for  in-  to  New  York  for  geographical  reasons; 
surance  on  August  6,  1757,  but  apparently  insurance  made  at  Bristol  tended  to  be 
subsequent  rates  were  more  moderate.  higher  due  to  the  lesser  concentration  of 

8  Insurance  from  Bristol  to  New  York  capital  in  that  city. 

,n  Wartime  was  cheaper  than  from  London 
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ments  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  got 
insurance  for  him  then  (July  4,  1761)  at  6.6%  to  return  1% 
“if  discharged  at  Quebec.”  The  Fludyers  similarly  insured  a 
shipment  of  silver  to  themselves  on  December  12,  1761,  at  6% 
to  return  2j^%  “if  by  a  Man  of  War  and  arrives.”  ' 

Another  responsibility  which  fell  upon  James  Beekman’s 
British  correspondents  was  that  of  arranging  for  transportation 
to  New  York  of  the  goods  he  had  ordered.  In  this  connection 
the  factors  of  speed,  safety  and  cost  were  most  important. 
Speed  was  crucial  because  the  orders  which  James  placed  were 
frequently  given  in  the  attempt  to  exploit  a  particular  shortage 
which  had  arisen  in  the  New  York  area.  Other  New  York 
merchants,  of  course,  were  as  free  as  James  to  import  items  in 
short  supply  and  one  large  consignment  from  England  would 
usually  ease  the  shortage,  or  at  least  reduce  the  prices.  Custom¬ 
ers,  too,  even  in  the  absence  of  shortages,  were  probably  far 
more  curious  about  the  nature  of  goods  “JUST  IMPORTED,” 
as  newspaper  advertisements  frequently  began,  if  those  goods 
had  come  aboard  the  first  ship  of  the  season.  Hence,  competi¬ 
tion  for  space,  especially  on  the  “first  spring  ship”  for  New 
York,  was  often  intense. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  premium  on  speed  Beekman’s 
British  correspondents  were  more  or  less  constantly  faced  with 
the  problem  of  deciding  which  of  the  ships  would  actually  sail 
first.  One  may  assume  that  no  ship  captain  was  eager  to  confess 
that  his  vessel  would  not  achieve  that  distinction.  Having  made 
a  decision  on  this  point  the  merchant  then  exerted  himself  to 
get  his  goods  on  board  the  proper  ship  at  satisfactory  terms. 
When  frustration  met  these  efforts  James  usually  learned  the 
circumstances  by  way  of  excuse  or  apology.  Franks,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  stated  in  his  letter  of  March  6,  1757,  “The  pepper  you 
are  pleased  to  order  shall  be  sent  per  the  Albany;  Miller  being 
so  full  I  was  shut  out  with  Sundry  goods  I  intended  to  ship 
by  him.”  On  March  30  Samuel  Peach  reported  the  ship  Grace 
was  unwilling  to  accept  eight  casks  of  lead,  but  that  they 
would  come  by  the  'Two  Brothers.  On  April  4,  1758,  Thomas 
Owen,  having  failed  to  get  his  hats  aboard  the  Grace ,  reported  a 
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frustration  like  that  of  Peach  in  that  Captain  Sheldon  of  the 
Hopewell  “  tels  me  he  will  take  no  large  hogsheads  [containers 
in  which  hats  were  shipped]  on  Bord.”  Peach  &  Pierce  also  had 
difficulty  in  locating  a  captain  who  would  take  an  order  of 
nails  to  James;  many  claimed  to  be  overloaded  with  heavy 
cargo  (June  1,  1758).  The  peak  of  frustration,  however,  was 
reached  by  Franks.  He  reported  March  27,  1757:  “I  did  expect 
to  have  Completed  your  order  for  goods  per  this  Oppertunity 
of  the  Brittania,  having  agreed  with  Captain  Richards,  and  his 
owners  to  take  in  all  my  Goods  and  had  in  Consequence  sent 
them  all  to  the  Ship  earlier  than  any  others,  but  to  my  Surprize 
find,  I  am  (among  many  others),  unaccountably,  shut  out,  so 
that  my  treatment  is  the  worst  of  all.”  Observing  that  the 
details  of  “this  Vilianous  affair”  were  “very  tedious”  and  that 
his  vexation  was  “more  than  I  can  express,”  Franks  referred 
James  to  “an  attested  protest”  which  he  had  sent  to  his  father 
in  New  York  “for  the  perusal  of  my  friends.” 

The  premium  on  shipping  by  the  “first  ship”  involved  other 
complications  too.  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  informed  James  in 
their  letter  of  May  6,  1758,  that  “As  several  ships  put  up  for 
New  York,  and  all  of  them  promised  the  earliest  dispatch,  We 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  divide  Your  order  into  two  vessells, 
which  we  have  done.”  They  made  sure  that  each  of  the  ships 
contained  some  quantity  of  every  item  which  Beekman  had 
ordered.10  The  same  letter  expressed  the  feeling  of  Pomeroys  & 
Hodgkin  that  there  would  be  no  return  of  insurance  premium 
on  Captain  McLeish’s  ship  because  he  had  sailed  without  con¬ 
voy;  however,  they  hoped  “his  early  arrival  made  you  ample 
amends  for  that  [loss  of  premium  return].”  Peach  &  Pierce  on 
May  29,  1759,  attempting  to  “  Justifye  Us  from  any  Neglect” 
alleged  deception  by  the  captain  as  their  excuse  for  having 
picked  the  wTong  ship  as  first  starter.  They  consoled  Beekman, 
too,  by  including  a  list  of  current  prices,  indicating  that  during 
the  delay  he  had  been  the  beneficiary  of  a  substantial  price 
increase.  In  their  letter  of  May  31,  1759,  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin 
reported  themselves  trapped  again.  They  had  hurried  to  get 

10  See  page  379  for  another  use  of  this  technique. 
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Beekman’s  order  aboard  a  ship  which  promised  early  depar¬ 
ture  and  then  had  watched  insurance  rates  fall  from  8%  to 
6%  while  their  ship  sat  idly  in  port. 

The  transportation  costs  which  Beekman  bore  are  difficult 
to  estimate.  Some  of  Beekman’s  suppliers  absorbed  freight 
charges;  others  lumped  them  with  additional  costs  from  which 
they  cannot  now  be  differentiated.  Furthermore,  when  freight 
charges  do  appear  on  invoices  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
rates  because  package  weights  and  measures  are  not  given. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  specific  information  in  one  comment 
by  Moses  Franks  who  pointed  out  to  James  (September  27, 
1757)  that  he  had  arranged  to  send  aboard  the  William  “all 
the  goods  I  should  ship  at  2/pd  per  foot  which  is  6d  lower 
than  any  goods  shiped  to  your  place  which  is  Concuderable.” 
Generally  the  charges  for  “entry  and  shipping”  on  the  invoices 
of  most  of  Beekman’s  correspondents  constituted  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value.  However,  during  the 
period  of  the  war’s  greatest  intensity  when  Beekman  often 
paid  freight  charges  in  New  York,  his  receipt  book  indicates 
that  such  payments  ran  higher.  The  invoices  of  William  Baker, 
which  spelled  out  the  charges  of  shipping  in  more  detail  than 
did  those  of  the  other  merchants,  reveal  that  he  charged  for 
“Cartage  to  Waterside”  as  well  as  for  “waterage,”  which 
meant  simply  ocean  transportation.  Separate  from  these  were 
his  fees  for  “bills  of  Lading,”  by  which  he  meant  loading  ex¬ 
penses,  and  for  “primage,”  the  tip  paid  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  encourage  care.  In  general  transportation  costs  seem  to 
have  constituted  a  relatively  insignificant  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  Beekman’s  imports. 

That  the  risks  of  trans-Atlantic  shipping  during  the  Seven 

is  well  attested  by  the  insurance  rates 
discussed  above,  but  Beekman’s  correspondents  found  their 
affairs  more  difficult  in  other  respects  because  of  these  risks. 
The  Fludyers  wrote  Beekman  December  11,  1756,  that  they 
were  “now  preparing  to  reexecute  your  Order  for  the  Goods 
taken  in  the  Pretty  Betsy”  which  had  sailed  about  the  end  of 
August.  This  six-month  delay,  however,  was  far  surpassed  by 
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that  involved  in  the  loss  of  the  Esther.  In  this  case  William 
Baker  wrote  Beekman  July  19,  1757:  “You  say  if  I  sent  you 
the  three  pieces  velvets  you  wrote  for  in  June  1756  that  I 
should  then  only  send  you  one  piece  among  these  goods;  I  did 
send  you  three  pieces  velvet  in  October  1756  by  the  Ship 
Esther  Captain  Howse,  at  Same  time  I  sent  some  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Beekman,  this  gentleman  writes  me  that  the  ship  Esther 
was  taken  and  Ransomed,  and  that  his  velvets  must  be  made 
good  by  the  Insurers,  yours  will  be  in  the  like  Situation  so  Pray 
consult  with  him  and  let  me  have  yours  together  with  his  proper 
account  and  state  of  this  matters,  as  I  have  wrote  him  fully 
to  do.  In  the  meantime  supposing  those  velvets  to  have  mis¬ 
carried  I  shall  send  you  the  4  pieces  you  now  write  for.”  He 
inclosed  a  copy  of  the  invoice  of  goods  shipped  aboard  the 
Esther  so  that  James  could  properly  prepare  his  claim  against 
the  insurers. 

To  reduce  the  risk  of  inconvenience  due  to  the  loss  of  a 
vessel  Beekman 's  correspondents  often  divided  between  two 
ships  the  total  quantity  of  each  item  he  ordered.  For  example 
Pomeroy  &  Hodgkin  wrote  on  October  n,  1757,  that  they  had 
divided  “for  the  greater  security  thelargest  part  of  Your  orders” 
and  the  Fludyers  on  June  3,  1758,  indicated  that  they,  too,  had 
divided  a  consignment  valued  at  £1207  “to  prevent  a  Dis¬ 
appointment  by  any  Accident.”11 

Credit  terms,  by  and  large,  remained  what  they  had  been 
before  the  war.  James  was  given  twelve  months  to  pay  and  a 
5%  discount  (prorated)  for  sums  paid  in  advance  of  the  date 
due.12  However,  Moses  Franks,  a  commission  agent,  declined 
to  agree  exactly  to  these  terms.  He  wrote  (August  5,  1756)  that 
“I  do  not  require  payment  Before  the  expiration  of  time  [twelve 
months];  But  I  promise,  if  ever  you  remit  [in  advance]  I  will 
lay  out  your  money  and  account  to  you  for  any  discount  al¬ 
lowed  [by  those  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  goods].” 
Haliday  &  Dunbar  of  Liverpool,  also  commission  agents,  sug- 

11  See  also  Fludyer,  March  12,  1757.  first  vessel  of  the  season  to  reach  New 
As  indicated  on  p.  377,  this  same  practice  York. 

*>as  used  to  improve  the  chance  for  de-  12  See  Peach  &  Pierce,  September  2, 
hvery  of  at  least  part  of  an  order  by  the  1 7 56. 
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gested  September  24,  1757,  “for  your  Government  in  Remit¬ 
ting”  that  the  “preemium  of  Insurance  is  due  in  6  months.” 
The  goods,  however,  were  bought  on  twelve  months  credit  so 
that  “in  nine  months  hence  if  you  Send  us  Bills,  they  will  be 
in  time  to  Reimburse  us  for  the  goods.” 

The  only  unpleasantness  during  the  war  years  with  respect 
to  the  payment  for  goods  arose  between  Beekman  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker.  Referring  on  April  3,  1758,  to  Beekman’s  custom¬ 
ary  statement  about  remitting,  included  as  a  matter  of  course 
with  a  new  order,  Baker  somewhat  testily  observed  “I  doubt 
not  you  will  remit  when  by  my  last  letter  .  .  .  you  find  how 
much  you  are  in  my  debt  already.”  That  sum,  as  of  the  end  of 
*757>  was  £577.  The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  stemmed 
entirely  from  Beekman’s  failure  to  comprehend  that,  unlike  the 
other  commission  agents,  Baker  bought  goods  for  cash.  Thus, 
he  was  actually  out  of  pocket  from  the  date  of  the  shipment 
until  James  paid.  This  fact  Baker  explained  in  his  letter  of 
May  25,  1758,  adding  that  “you  must  therefore  be  pleased  to 
make  me  timely  remittance  to  purchase  your  goods,  or  else  I 
shall  charge  you  interest  for  the  sums  and  times  I  am  in  advance 
as  I  do  to  other  gentlemen.”  The  interest  on  the  sum  Beekman 
owed  him,  he  concluded,  was  as  much  as  the  commission 
charged  on  the  goods  bought.13  This  letter  seems  to  have  made 
the  desired  impression  upon  James  for  at  the  end  of  1758  his 
debt  to  Baker  was  a  mere  £28.  Furthermore  Baker  wrote  the 
next  fall  (September  12,  1759)  somewhat  less  icily  that  he  had 
received  James’s  order  and  would  provide  the  goods  “in  confi¬ 
dence  as  you  say  that  you  will  remitt  me  for  their  payment  by 
the  time  they  are  shiped.”  There  were  no  further  troubles  with 
Sir  William  until  after  the  recession  of  1761-1762.  Then  he 
displayed  some  uneasiness  in  shipping  James  an  order  valued 
at  £685,  but  he  received  substantial  payment  within  two 
months  of  the  time  of  shipment.14 

With  those  of  his  correspondents  from  whom  he  actually 
purchased  goods  as  opposed  to  those  who  acted  as  his  com- 

13  The  commission  rate  was  2^%;  the  14  August  4,  October  21,  November  n, 
interest  rate  was  5%.  1763. 
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missioned  purchasing  agents  James  Beekman  seems  to  have 
maintained  uniformly  satisfactory  credit  arrangements.  A 
letter  from  John  Peach  of  Bristol,  October  23,  1758,  indicated 
that  Beekman  then  had  credit  balances  with  both  of  the  other 
two  Bristol  firms  with  which  he  dealt.  In  the  stringent  times  of 
1761  when  James  was  slow  in  paying,  Peach  &  Pierce  affirmed 
(March  25) :  “We  must  with  Justice  Acknowledge  your  Punctu¬ 
ality  in  remitting  and  it  is  with  Chearfullness  we  Submit  to 
waite  the  time  when  it  will  suit  you  to  remit  farther  and  hope 
it  will  be  more  to  your  Advantage  than  at  Present.”  The  solid 
foundation  of  Beekman’s  credit  in  London  is  attested  by 
frequent  mention  of  credits  due  him  according  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  discount  in  the  event  of  payment  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  on  October  15,  1762,  credited 
James  £12  “for  half  Years  discount”  and  acknowledged  at  the 
same  time  that  their  account  left  him  a  credit  balance  of  £57. 
He  had  a  slight  credit  balance,  too,  with  the  Fludyers  according 
to  their  letter  of  December  2,  1762,  and  received  in  1763 
(August  4)  a  5%  discount  in  paying  for  a  shipment  valued 

at  £355- 

Beekman’s  healthy  credit-standing  was  maintained  only  by 
continued  exertions  on  his  part  to  find  acceptable  methods  of 
remitting  to  England  and  occasionally  by  like  effort  on  the 
part  of  his  British  correspondents  to  convert  his  remittances 
into  a  more  readily  exchangeable  form.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  war  this  problem  was  minimized  by  the  ready  availability 
in  New  York  of  bills  of  exchange  on  London  which  arose  from 
government  expenditures  for  the  various  military  expeditions. 
To  make  these  payments  the  British  government  established 
credit  with  certain  London  mercantile  firms,  especially  Thom- 
linson  and  Hanbury.  The  American  correspondents  of  these 
Jirms,  particularly  Charles  Apthorp  of  Boston  and  later  his  son 
Charles  Ward  Apthorp  of  New  York,  then  made  the  disburse¬ 
ments  required  in  America.  They  secured  the  necessary  funds 
by  selling  in  America  bills  of  exchange  on  their  London  corre¬ 
spondents.16  James  Beekman  found  it  quite  convenient  to  pay 

14  Harrington,  293/.;  see  also  page  364. 
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for  his  imports  from  Britain  by  means  of  these  bills  of  exchange 
which  were  available  on  increasingly  favorable  terms  from  1756 
to  1760  as  the  British  government’s  need  for  local  funds 
mounted  with  the  war’s  intensity  (see  Table  I). 

With  the  reduction  of  government  expenditures  following  the 
evacuation  of  British  forces  in  1760  James  was  again  forced  to 
rely  more  upon  regular  commercial  bills  of  exchange.  This 
requirement  imposed  several  disadvantages.  First  of  all,  British 
economic  policies  as  well  as  some  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
British  and  New  York  economies  made  it  difficult  for  New  York 
merchants  to  sell  their  colony’s  products  in  Britain,  although  it 
was  possible  as  Gerard  G.  Beekman’s  career  demonstrated  to 
obtain  sterling  credits  by  exporting  flaxseed  to  Ireland.  It  was 
also  possible  to  exchange  New  York  products  in  the  Caribbean 
and  other  areas  for  credits  on  England  or  for  products  salable 
there.  From  those  who  engaged  in  export  trade  of  this  type 
James  purchased  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  their  British 
correspondents.  But  such  bills  were  not  only  scarce,  as  ex¬ 
change  rates  indicate,  they  were  also  less  convenient  and  less 
reliable  than  those  of  the  agents  of  the  British  government. 
Pomeroy  &  Streatfeild,  for  example,  observed  to  Beekman  April 
15,  1 757 ?  “the  bills  .  .  .  not  being  returned  from  Ireland  cannot 
yet  inform  You  of  their  success.”  On  May  28  the  same  mer¬ 
chants  wrote  informing  Beekman  that  two  small  bills  had  been 
accepted  for  payment,  but  that  another  had  not  because 
“McCullogh  writes  he  hath  not  received  any  advice  of  the 
shiping  of  the  goods  for  which  the  bill  was  drawn.”  Thus 
problems  of  scarcity,  reliability,  geography,  and  communica¬ 
tion  made  commercial  bills  of  exchange  a  less  satisfactory 
medium  for  James  in  paying  for  his  British  imports  than  were 
those  arising  from  government  expenditures. 

James  also  could  remit  to  Britain  by  sending  quantities  of 
goods  to  be  sold  by  his  correspondents  for  his  account.  This 
was  standard  practice  for  many  merchants,  especially  those 
who  dealt  primarily  with  commission  agents.  Thus,  the  letters 
of  Moses  Franks  usually  included  a  list  of  London  prices  for 
New  York  or  Caribbean  goods  for  James’s  “government”  in 
case  he  chose  to  ship  any  such  items  to  be  sold  by  Franks  on 
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commission.  However,  during  the  years  1756-1763  James  made 
only  one  such  shipment.  This  was  a  consignment  of  twelve 
hogsheads  and  five  barrels  of  sugar  sent  to  Sir  William  Baker 
in  February  1760.  Baker  wrote  on  April  4,  1760,  that  he  had 
insured  the  shipment  as  Beekman  requested  for  £275  sterling. 
Since  then,  he  said,  the  ship  had  arrived  “in  a  very  bad  plight,” 
and  the  freighters  had  met  to  “adjust  the  means  of  every  one 
having  their  own  with  propriety.”  Beekman’s  sugar  was  not 
damaged,  but,  said  Baker  in  his  next  letter,  May  24,  “Sugars 
of  all  kinds  are  much  on  the  decline.”  He  blamed  this  partly  on 
the  season  of  the  year,  but  also  on  the  “fullness  of  all  foreign 
markets.”  On  June  25  Baker  reported  that  he  had  put  the  sugar 
up  at  auction,  “but  as  no  buyer  would  bid  more  than  43/6  per 
cent  and  they  are  certainly  worth  much  more,  I  would  not  let 
them  be  sold.”  On  August  21,  Baker  wrote  that  “The  Safe 
arrival  of  all  our  ships  from  the  islands  and  among  the  rest 
many  from  Guadeloupe  has  given  another  stroke  to  the  price 
of  Sugar.  Another  fleet  will  be  here  the  middle  of  next  month, 
so  I  thought  it  best  not  to  miss  An  offer  of  45/  per  Cent  at 
which  price  I  have  sold  yours.  ”  Not  until  July  15,  however, 
was  he  able  to  inform  Beekman  that  the  net  proceeds  were 
only  £235  sterling.  In  New  York  money  James  calculated  that 
he  had  expended  £462  to  make  this  remittance  for  which  he 
received  credit  equivalent  to  £436. 

Finding  the  competition  of  the  sugar  trade  not  to  his  liking 
James  relied  instead  during  the  next  few  years  on  remittances 
of  silver  to  supplement  his  payments  by  bills  of  exchange  which 
were  ever  harder  to  obtain  as  he  testified  by  complaining  to  the 
Fludyers  (September  21,  1761)  of  the  “Exorbitancy”  of  the 
rates  of  exchange.  The  source  of  the  silver  which  James  shipped 
to  England  was,  of  course,  the  Caribbean  area.  In  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  that  area  during  the  years  1760-17 63  James 
obtained  in  hard  cash  less  than  £600  in  New  York  money 
whereas  his  shipments  of  silver  to  foreign  merchants  during 
those  years  totaled  more  than  four  times  that  sum.  Clearly 
James  preferred  to  let  others  bring  silver  to  New  York  where  he 
“bought”  it  in  one  way  or  another  to  send  abroad. 

In  shipping  silver  to  his  foreign  correspondents  James  pre- 
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sented  them  with  two  problems  which  did  not  exist  with  bills 
of  exchange.  The  first  was  providing  insurance,  an  additional 
burden  for  the  correspondent  as  well  as  a  cost  for  James.  The 
second  was  in  selling  the  silver  in  the  market.  This  required  some 
attention  to  price  fluctuations  and  a  careful  estimate  of  coming 
trends  as  well  as  detailed  accounting  for  such  items  as  1015 
pieces  of  eight,  seventy-four  half  posts,  three  moydores,  eight¬ 
een  pistoles,  and  eight  guineas,  all  of  which  were  included  in 
one  shipment  to  the  Fludyers.16  Prices,  furthermore,  were  not 
exciting.  The  Fludyers  wrote  on  December  12,  1761,  that  the 
price  of  silver  was  5/5  “but  no  Buyers.”  Two  years  later, 
October  25,  1763,  they  reported  selling  a  consignment  from 
James  at  5/4  “The  highest  price  given  for  Some  time  past.” 

Trade  laws  in  this  period  seem  to  have  concerned  Beekman 
and  his  correspondents  very  little.  They  were  accepted  without 
comment  either  of  approval  or  disapproval.  John  Peach  wrote, 
for  example,  on  April  1,  1756,  “We  have  a  New  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Renewing  the  Bounty  on  Irish  Linens  which  will  take 
place  next  Michaelmas”  (September  29).  A  month  and  a  half 
later,  however,  he  confessed:  “We  were  all  misinformed  as  to 
the  time  of  the  i\ct’s  taking  place.  It  will  commence  the  24  of 
June  next.”  Moses  Franks  mentioned  drawbacks  August  5, 
1756,  only  to  express  his  regret  at  having  forgotten  to  include 
them  in  an  invoice,  with  the  result  that  Beekman  found  his 
goods  were  “higher  charged”  than  others. 

To  John  de  Neufville  of  Amsterdam,  however,  trade  laws 
were  more  important.  His  second  letter  to  Beekman  (July  13, 
1767)  stated  frankly:  “it  is  not  practical  to  have  the  100  livres 
[about  no  pounds]  Chancon  Tea,  entered  in  England  at  about 
one  Sch.  [shilling]  per  livre  duties.”  He  indicated  suggestively 
that  tea  was  not  “contreband,”  but  concluded  that  “I  must 
.  .  .  postpone  sending  of  this  til  I  receive  your  nearer  orders.” 
Beekman’s  records  indicate  that  he  imported  no  tea  from 
Neufville.  The  two  shipments  of  German  and  Dutch  cloth 
which  he  did  receive  from  Neufville  during  the  war  years  paid 
in  all  about  £10  sterling  in  duties  and  fees  at  the  port  of  Strom- 


18  July  27, 1763. 
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34.  DR.  WILLIAM  BEEKMAN  (1684-I770) 
Father  of  Jame»  Beekman,  the  merchant 
Portrait  bv  Abraham  Delanoy,  c.  1767 
O'xned  by  The  Beekman  Family  Association 
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35-  JAMES  BEE  KM  AN  (1732-1807) 
Son  ot  Dr.  William  &  Catharine  Delanoy  Beckman 
Portrait  signed  and  dated:  “L.  Kilbrunn  pinx.  1761” 
Owned  by  The  Beekrnan  Family  Association 
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(Jane  Keteltas) 

Portrait  signed  and  dated:  “L.  Kilbrun  Pinxt  1761” 
Os  tied  by  The  Beekman  Family  Association 
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Presented  to  7 he  New-  York  Historical  Society  by  John  Finland  in  /Soy 

I  James  lkrkman’s  townhouse  and  store  appear  just  left  of  lower  center  on  Oueen  Street  at  the 

head  of  Beckman's  Slip  and  south  of  Beekman  Street) 
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41.  THE  BEEKMAN  FAMILY  COACH 

Purchased  bv  James  Beekman,  1771 

Given  to  The  Xew-York  Historical  Society  bv 
his  great-grandson,  Gerard  Beekman,  in  igr / 


DELANOY  BEEKMAN' 

Made  by  Peter  \  an  Dyke  (1684-17^1)  of  Yew  York 
Owned  by  Dr.  henwick  Beekman ,  their  great-great-great-grandson 
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ness  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  That  obscure  port  was  selected 
probably  because  the  vessels  went  “north  about”  in  preference 
to  running  the  risks  of  the  English  Channel.17  These  duties  did 
not  prevent  Beekman  from  registering  a  profit  of  £70  in  New 
York  money  on  an  investment  which  amounted  in  all  to  about 
£290,  a  return  of  about  24%  in  little  more  than  twm  years. 
But  despite  this  profit  record,  Beekman  did  not  correspond 
further  with  Neufville. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Beekman’s  business  was  the 
friendship  which  he  developed  with  certain  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents  abroad.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Baker,  whose 
letters  were  frequently  quite  sharp,  James’s  correspondents  in 
this  period  seemed  uniformly  respectful  and  friendly.  Moses 
Franks  went  to  the  “most  eminent  hand  in  London”  to  get 
some  “Silver  Articles”  made  for  James.18  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin 
wrote  lengthily  and  often  in  1760-61  of  their  attempts  on 
Beekman’s  behalf  to  apprehend  three  Jewish  debtors  of  Beek¬ 
man’s  who  had  fled  from  New  York  to  London  to  Holland. 
They  cooperated  fully  in  this  unsuccessful  amateur  police  action 
with  Moses  Franks  who  was  acting  in  behalf  of  Beekman’s 
fellowr  sufferers,  Delancey  &  Robinson  of  New  York.  Peach  & 
Pierce  sent  James  a  gift  of  cheese19  and  the  Fludyers  wrote  on 
January  9,  1762,  apparently  in  response  to  Beekman’s  request, 
“If  we  can  Get  a  proper  boy  out  of  Christ’s  Hospital  to  Send 
you,  or  one  out  of  the  Countrey  that  we  can  Recomend,  we  shall 
Endeavour  To  do  it.”  Seemingly  no  such  boy  was  ever  sent, 
however, "as  the  Fludyers’  next  letter,  February  20,  indicated 
“We  Cannot  as  yet  give  you  any  Expectation  of  Sending  You  a 
Boy  from  hence.  But  we  have  Sent  you  the  Silk  and  worsted 
Crimson  Damask  etc.”  There  the  discussion  ended. 

As  British  correspondents  willingly  did  favors  for  James, 
they  showed  little  reluctance  to  ask  favors  of  him.  The  Fludyers 
on  March  12,  1757,  sent  James  in  one  of  his  shipments  “a  Small 
Parcel  .  .  .  for  your  Neighbor  Mr.  James  Jauncey  which  we  beg 
you’ll  please  to  Deliver,  excusing  the  trouble.”  Pomeroys  & 

17  September  5,  November  4,  1757.  19  October  20,  1760. 

18  December  6,  1759. 
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Hodgkin  wrote  often  of  price  trends  and  quite  frequently  asked 
James  to  pass  the  information  along  to  others,  most  often  his 
brother,  Gerard  W.  Beekman.  Early  in  1758  Edmund  Newland 
arrived  in  New  York  bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Fludyers  (November  23,  1757)  t0  Beekman  asking  “'the  Favour 
of  your  Assistance  in  getting  him  settled  in  some  Compting 
House  or  Storehouse  or  any  other  Way  You  think  more  proper.” 
They  also  asked  James  to  counsel  Newland  on  “how  to  regulate 
his  Conduct  with  Oeconomy,”  particularly  in  the  investment  of 
the  £200  which  he  brought  with  him. 

While  the  overall  tone  of  Beekman’s  correspondence  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  friendly  and  respectful,  complaints  nevertheless 
were  very  frequently  penned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
James  protested  often  upon  receiving  goods  that  he  himself  (or 
some  of  his  New  York  friends)  had  received  from  others  either 
better  quality  goods  at  the  same  price  or  the  same  quality  at 
lower  price.  James  also  complained  when  one  merchant  re¬ 
quired  cash  under  the  same  conditions  in  which  another  gave 
credit.  Samuel  Peach  of  Bristol  on  February  10,  1756,  answered 
such  a  complaint  with  respect  to  blankets  and  kerseys  he  had 
shipped.  To  James’s  assertion  that  the  same  quality  of  goods 
was  available  from  London  for  credit  instead  of  the  cash,  the 
offended  merchant  replied:  “have  since  informed  the  Maker  [of 
the  blankets]  what  you  said:  whose  Answer  was  that  he  had 
orders  at  that  time  for  London  at  the  same  price  for  more  than 
he  could  supply  and  bought  those  of  mine  to  oblige  me  and 
got  not  a  farthing  by  them  alltho:  he  could  have  bought  some 
thinner  at  3d  per  pair  less.”  He  insisted  further  that  “I  never 
bought  either  of  those  Articles  without  paying  the  money  be¬ 
fore  they  were  pack[ed]  without  any  Discount.” 

When  John  Peach  received  Beekman’s  complaint  about  gen¬ 
erally  higher  prices,  he  replied  May  1,  1759,  that  he  believed 
James  was  “not  mistaken.”  He  asserted,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  goods  he  had  shipped  last  that  “I  never  Sold  any  Goods 
for  a  more  inconsiderable  proffit.”  In  the  same  letter  he  men¬ 
tioned  a  protest  from  William  Beekman  (probably  James’s 
brother  rather  than  his  father)  with  respect  to  calico  cloth 
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which  both  Beekman  brothers  had  received  from  him.  Acknowl¬ 
edging  that  he  had  “departed]  from  the  Letter  of  both  your 
DirectionSj  tho  with  a  good  Intent,”  he  credited  James  with 
£7.15  and  William  with  £5  “tho  it  Leaves  me  a  Loser  by  those 
Goods.” 

Moses  Franks,  in  answering  Beekman’s  complaint  about  the 
price  of  chinaware,  mentioned  September  17,  1759,  that  he  had 
“compleaned  to  the  China  Man  I  had  them  off,  and  he  assures 
me  they  are  not  dear.”  However,  Franks  asked  Beekman  to 
check  the  quality  against  that  of  lower-priced  china  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  “settle  it”  if  that  which  he  had  shipped 
was  found  to  be  “of  the  common  sort  and  dearer.”  In  conclud¬ 
ing,  he  cautioned  James  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  in  price 
between  cash  and  credit  sales. 

The  complaints  which  traveled  westward  were  of  a  different 
variety.  One  source  of  complaint  against  James  was  his  utterly 
unrealistic  view  of  price  trends.  He  seemed  congenitally  unable 
to  recognize  that  the  constant  wartime  trend  was  upward. 
Consequently  he  frequently  spelled  out  in  his  orders  price 
specifications  which  bore  little  relation  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  British  market  into  which  his  orders  came.  Usually  his 
correspondents,  recognizing  this  as  probably  in  part  a  calcu¬ 
lated  effort  to  get  the  best  prices,  exercised  their  own  discretion 
in  deciding  how  far  above  his  maximum  they  could  go  wdth 
safety.  They  seldom  went  wrong.  William  Baker,  however,  was 
less  willing  to  play  the  game.  He  wrote  on  September  27,  1759, 
“I  find  your  limitations  in  the  price  of  China  ware  is  almost 
intirely  a  prohibition  of  Sending  any.”  He  then  cited  Beek¬ 
man’s  prices  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  market.  Several 
of  the  items  ordered,  he  observed,  simply  were  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  He  concluded  bluntly  that  “you  must  not  expect 
any  of  the  forementioned  articles.” 

Another  cause  of  complaint  among  his  correspondents  was 
Beekman’s  remarkable  talent  for  vagueness  and  ambiguity. 
Peach  &  Pierce  wrote  frankly  on  June  1,  1758,  “We  cannot  tell 
what  you  mean  by  yard  wide  Cotton  Strips  at  I2j£  per  Ell 
neither  could  our  Agent  in  Manchester.  ...  we  wish  you  would 
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send  us  a  pattern  of  it.”  Again  on  August  5  referring  to  an  item 
they  had  shipped  they  wrote:  “We  doubt  if  this  is  the  sort  you 
mean  by  napped  Bays.'’  John  Peach  was  puzzled  by  Beekman’s 
order  for  “Sundry  printed  Cottons.”  On  September  6  he  wrote: 
“I  suppose  you  must  mean  Callicoes  by  the  lengths  mentioned” 
and  such  he  shipped.  Similarly  John  Samuel  on  July  17,  1760, 
observed: “Cannot  Imagine  what  you  mean  by  Russian  Poplins 
unless  it  is  Y2  yard  Messinetts  which  run  about  that  Length 
and  at  that  Price  but  do  not  care  to  send  them  till  I  hear 
further  from  you.”  Finally  when  Beekman  wrote  Peach  & 
Pierce  about  adjusting  their  accounts  to  include  discounts  due 
him,  they  confessed  (September  12,  1760)  that  they  were  unable 
to  understand  “whether  you  mean  the  Discount  should  amount 
to  26.5.0  or  if  Our  Allowance  of  too  little  Discount  should  make 
the  Ballance  that  Sum,  you  will  please  to  mention  this  in 
your  Next.” 

The  internal  distribution  of  the  goods  James  Beekman  im¬ 
ported  during  the  Seven  Years  War  was  managed  at  first  from 
a  store  on  Smith  Street  between  Wall  Street  and  Hanover 
Square,  close  to  the  Old  Dutch  Church.  This,  says  Stokes,  was 
one  of  the  retail  shopping  districts  of  the  city  in  those  years.20 
Across  the  street  was  one  of  Beekman’s  best  customers,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bend.  Just  down  the  street  at  the  “Old  Slip  Market" 
(Hanover  Square)  whence  James  had  moved  his  store  in  1753 
his  brother  and  his  father  sold  a  competing  line  of  goods  “by 
wholesale  only.”21 

In  1760  James  moved  again.  This  time  he  established  himself 
on  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street  between  “Fly  Market”  and 
“Meal  Market,”22  or  between  Wall  Street  and  Crown  Street, 
north  of  Hanover  Square  and  “nearly  opposite”  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Robert  G.  Livingston.  Here  he  was  close  to  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Coffee  House  and  in  what  was  to  become  an  even  more 
attractive  residential  area  in  1762  for  in  that  year  the  provision 
market  at  the  corner  was  ordered  removed  upon  petition  of  the 

20  Stokes,  IV.  Boy,  November  26,  1753,  May  31,  17 

11  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  March  29,  1756,  June  21,  1756. 

22  Ibid.,  March  10,  1760. 
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Wall  Street  residents  who  found  it  “greatly  obstructs  the 
agreeable  prospect  of  the  East  River  .  .  .  [and]  occasions  a 
Dirty  Street  Offensive  to  the  Inhabitants  .  .  .  and  Disagreeable 
to  those  who  pass  to  and  from  the  Coffee  house.”23 

James  advertised  at  times  in  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Post  Boy  “European  and  India  Goods”  and  various  other  items 
usually  “JUST  IMPORTED.”  These  advertisements,  as  the 
last  phrase  implied,  did  not  appear  regularly,  but  only  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  new  shipments.  Then  the  notice  would 
run  for  several  weeks.  Thus  for  eight  weeks  following  May  31, 
1756,  James  ran  an  advertisement  of  the  “JUST  IMPORTED” 
variety  for  European  and  India  goods,  snuff,  nails,  shot,  bar 
lead,  window  glass,  scythes,  hats,  writing  paper,  “etc.  etc.” 
His  advertisements  appeared  once  or  twice  a  year  after  that,24 
until  the  withdrawal  in  1760  of  the  British  forces.  Discouraged 
by  the  ensuing  drop  in  business  he  advertised  no  more.  The 
bareness  of  the  papers  from  1761  through  1763  suggests  that 
many  of  his  competitors  had  followed  the  same  tactic. 

The  facts  that  James’s  store,  at  least  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  was  in  a  retail  district  and  that  he  did  not  advertise 
“wholesale  only”  as  did  his  father  and  brother  would  indicate 
that  James  did  some  volume  of  retail  business.  James  himself 
would  probably  have  had  difficulty  in  drawing  a  sharp  line 
between  his  wholesale  and  retail  sales,  but  some  rough  estimate 
should  be  possible  even  at  this  late  time.  His  total  gross  income 
from  the  sale  of  imported  goods  for  the  war  years  was  approxi¬ 
mately  £88,841.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  this  (£66,895)  came 
from  credit  as  opposed  to  cash  sales.  Close  examination  of  the 
credit  accounts  indicates  that  few  of  them  could  possibly  be 
classified  as  retail  credit  accounts.  On  the  other  hand  many  of 
the  out-of-town  merchants  and  peddlers  are  known  to  have 
made  cash  payments  at  one  time  or  another  for  goods.  Probably 
more  of  the  New  York  City  merchants  made  such  cash  pur¬ 
chases.  Thus  retail  sales  probably  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  3°%  of  Beekman’s  business. 

24  See  for  example  July  1 1,  1757,  April  3 
and  October  16,  1758. 


n  Stokes,  IV,  723,  725. 
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Beekman’s  credit  sales  covered  a  fairly  wide  area.  He  did 
business  with  about  eight  towns  in  Connecticut,  at  least  ten 
in  New  Jersey,  and  about  twenty  in  New  York.  To  ioo  credit 
customers  in  these  towns  James  sold  goods  worth  £26,880  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years.  This  contrasted  with  a  business  of  £33,153 
transacted  with  214  credit  customers  in  New  York  City,  and  of 
£5,209  transacted  with  twenty-three  peddlers.25  Thus  the  out- 
of-town  merchants  and  the  peddlers  together  accounted  for 
nearly  one  half  of  Beekman’s  credit  business  although  they 
constituted  little  more  than  one  third  of  his  customers.  Of  the 
ten  towns  with  which  James  did  the  greatest  volume  of  credit 
business  (see  Table  III)  Albany  was  far  in  the  lead.  It  ac¬ 
counted  in  fact  for  more  than  one  third  of  Beekman’s  out-of- 
town  business.  Of  the  remaining  nine  towns  hve  were  in  New 
York,  three  in  New  Jersey,  and  only  one  in  Connecticut.  On  a 
value  basis  two  thirds  of  Beekman’s  out-of-town  credit  business 
went  to  New  York  while  New  Jersey  enjoyed  a  nearly  four- 
to-one  advantage  over  Connecticut  in  splitting  the  remaining 
third. 

As  the  earlier  concentrations  of  Beekman’s  customers  in 
New  York  City  had  altered  during  the  war  so  had  the  sex  ratio 
changed.  Previously  three  in  every  seven  of  his  credit  customers 
had  been  women;  during  the  war  years,  as  James’s  business 
expanded,  that  ratio  was  reduced  to  one  in  four.  In  all,  seventy- 
nine  of  James’s  customers  in  these  years  were  women  and  of 
these  seventy-six  lived  in  New  York  City  where  they  consti¬ 
tuted  more  than  one  third  of  Beekman’s  credit  customers.  Only 
three  of  Beekman’s  hundred  out-of-town  correspondents  were 
of  the  fair  sex.  More  than  half  of  the  seventy-nine  women  had 
accounts  totaling  less  than  £100,  but  Elizabeth  Bend  still  did 
more  than  twice  as  much  business  with  James  (£3,798)  as  did 
his  next  best  customer.  Furthermore,  Sarah  White  of  New 
York,  although  outdistanced  by  six  out-of-town  merchants, 

26  These  figures  and  those  which  follow  Despite  these  and  perhaps  other  short- 
hereafter  are  by  no  means  exact,  as  the  comings,  the  figures  probably  reflect 
categories  overlap  to  some  extent  and  faithfully  enough  the  broad  pattern  of 
some  of  the  customers  moved  at  unspeci-  James’s  business, 
fied  dates  from  one  area  to  another. 
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four  of  them  from  Albany,  did  a  greater  volume  of  business  with 
James  (£1,231)  than  any  man  in  the  city  save  David  Abeel 
whose  purchases  almost  exactly  equalled  hers.  As  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  period  the  women  seem  to  have  been  distributed  quite 
evenly  in  this  respect  rather  than  grouped  at  any  particular 
level  of  business  volume.  Little  can  be  deduced  as  to  how  many 
of  these  women  were  actually  shopkeepers. 

The  occupations  of  many  of  James’s  customers  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  newspaper  advertisements,  in  the  type  of  goods 
purchased,  or  in  the  titles  which  James  suffixed  to  the  names 
in  his  ledger.  In  this  manner  we  find  actually  identified  in  the 
ledger  two  tailors,  one  cutter,  a  painter  (John  La  Montagne), 
and  a  carpenter,  all  of  whom  had  accounts  of  fairly  inconse¬ 
quential  amounts.  Newspaper  advertisements  indicate  that 
Robert  Boyle  who  bought  a  dozen  spoons  from  Beekman  in 
1758  for  £8  (and  still  owed  £2  on  the  purchase  in  1770)  was  in 
1756  a  pewterer  on  Dock  Street.  Ebenezar  Grant,  who  adver¬ 
tized  wines,  spices,  dry  goods,  snuff  and  other  items,  purchased 
spices,  raisins,  and  “currins”  from  James.  /\braham  Duryee 
who  sold  fish,  wines,  paints,  and  glass  as  well  as  dry  goods 
bought  buttons  and  cloth  from  James  on  twelve  months’  credit. 
Other  New  York  advertisers  who  bought  from  James  included 
Elizabeth  Phenix,  Henry  Van  Vleck,  Bernard  Lintot,  Joseph 
Forman,  Jarvis  Robuck  (a  cork  cutter  from  London  who  sold  a 
variety  of  items  including  dry  goods  of  “cheaper”  sorts,  espe¬ 
cially  seamen’s  clothes),  Hayman  Levy  (everything  for  the 
soldier’s  needs),  Lucretia  Hammersby,  Gabriel  Ludlow.  An¬ 
other  advertiser  among  Beekman’s  customers  was  Evan 
Cameron  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  He  wished  it  known  that 
he  bought  all  kinds  of  provisions,  flax  and  tallow,  as  well  as 
that  he  sold  rum,  sugar,  wine,  iron,  and  dry  goods.26 

A  New  Jersey  merchant,  probably  typical  of  Beekman’s 
out-of-town  customers,  was  Jacob  Skillman.  He  owned  both  a 
store  and  a  mill.  When  giving  bond  to  James’s  father  in  1763 

16  For  these  advertisements  see  New  21,  July  12,  November  15,  1756,  February 
York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy,  Janu-  21,  May  30,  1757,  September  4,  1760, 
ary  5»  March  8,  April  19,  May  31,  June  January  7,  1762. 
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for  a  debt  which  he  could  not  pay,  Skillman  promised  him  also 
“a  hansom  Preasent”  if  he  could  find  “any  gentleman  in  your 
Sity  that  wants  a  good  Place  in  the  Cuntry  for  trade  Such  as 
to  Bye  Wheat  and  to  Sell  goods.”  Skillman  was  willing,  “If 
thay  wood  Reather  Keep  a  Store  and  Bye  Wheat  and  Pay  for 
grinding  .  .  .  [to]  Let  them  have  a  Very  Conveaent  Shoop  and 
house  to  Carry  on  the  Bisness  and  [I]  will  grind  for  them.”  He 
was  confident  that  in  his  mill  at  the  Post  Road  and  Millstone 
River  “about  two  Miles  Distance  from  our  Collage”  he  could 
“Crak  Upwards  of  twenty  Thousand  Bushels  [of  wheat]  in  a 
year  and  Ship  it  of[f]  which  wee  alow  Between  three  and  four 
pounds  gains  in  Every  hundred  Bushel  at  Least.”  He  had  to 
give  up  the  combined  business  himself,  he  said,  because  “I  have 
Nobody  to  take  care  of  the  Shoop  as  my  Son  that  youse  to  tent 
it  is  Latterly  all  wayes  Sick.”  In  1765  Skillman  “took  the 
Benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act”  still  owing  Beekman  principal  and 
interest  on  the  bond  of  £168. 27 

Peddlers  continued  to  be  represented  among  Beekman’s 
customers,  although  their  relative  importance  was  less.  The 
twenty-three  of  them  with  whom  Beekman  dealt  constituted 
but  7%  of  Beekman’s  333  credit  customers  in  this  period  while- 
out-of-town  merchants  comprised  30%.  The  peddlers  were 
responsible  for  about  8%  of  Beekman’s  total  volume  of  credit 
business  while  out-of-town  merchants  held  42%.  The  average 
peddler  did  a  credit  business  with  James  in  this  period  of  about 
£226  as  opposed  to  an  overall  average  of  £189  and  the  out-of- 
town  merchant’s  average  of  £268.  John  Martin  of  New  Rochelle 
was  the  only  peddler  to  rank  among  the  first  ten  of  Beekman’s 
credit  customers.  His  purchases  of  £1,367  far  surpassed  those 
of  the  next  ranking  peddlers,  Robert  Dunlap  of  Esopus  (£850) 
and  Robert  Gregg  of  New  York  (£699). 28 

The  papers  of  Gregg  give  other  suggestions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  peddler’s  trade.  His  receipted  invoices  for  the  period 
17 56 — 59  indicate  that  he  paid  out  for  goods  at  least  £850  of 
which  £422  went  to  Gerard  W.  Beekman,  £247  to  James,  and 

27  See  Skillman’s  letter  dated  June  27,  28  These  figures  of  course  do  not  take 

1763,  and  Beekman’s  note  following  it.  cash  sales  into  account. 
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£181  to  other  merchants.  However,  Gregg’s  account  in  James 
Beekman’s  ledger  runs  to  nearly  £700.  Thus  it  seems  likely 
that  his  total  actual  purchases  were  perhaps  in  all  £1,500  or 
even  £2,000  for  this  four  year  period.  He  continued  to  deal  in 
essentially  the  same  variety  of  goods  as  before  and  at  his  death 
early  in  1760  a  four-page  inventory  of  the  goods  “  found  [in]  the 
hands  of  his  Widdow”  included  in  addition  to  the  usual  variety 
of  dry  goods  items  a  number  of  carpenters’  rules,  razors,  “com¬ 
mon  fiddle  strings,”  a  few  books  and  some  “Spectakles.”  Value 
was  attested  to  be  £134.  A  debt  of  about  the  same  amount  was 
carried  on  James  Beekman’s  books  without  interest  for  the  next 
ten  years,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  the  “widdow”  would  find 
a  way  to  pay  it.  The  facts  of  Gregg’s  career,  that  his  debt  was 
carried  so  long,  that  Gregg’s  papers  are  included  with  Beek¬ 
man’s,  and  that  so  many  of  his  purchases  were  made  from  James 
and  Gerard  W.  Beekman,  suggest  the  thesis  that  in  effect 
Gregg  served  as  a  retail  distributor  for  James  and  Gerard  W. 
Beekman  and  that  his  purchases  from  other  merchants  served 
chiefly  to  round  out  his  stock.  Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  it 
is  clear  that  relations  between  Gregg  and  the  Beekmans  were 
extremely  close. 

The  peddlers,  storekeepers,  tailors  and  others  who  were 
Beekman’s  customers  represented  an  impressive  number  of 
nationalities.  Most  common  were  English  names  such  as  Sarah 
White,  Elizabeth  Moore,  John  Fisher,  James  Wilson,  Thomas 
North.  Nearly  as  numerous  as  the  English  were  the  names  of 
Dutch  extraction:  Van  Voorhees,  Oothout,  Van  Vleck,  Roose¬ 
velt,  Van  Wagenen,  Wynkoop,  and  many  others.  Scotch  and 
Irish  or  Scotch-Irish  names  such  as  McCob,  Milligan,  Kelly, 
McNeight,  McCullom,  Kennedy,  Cooley,  and  Campbell  were 
less  frequently  encountered  although  they  were  perhaps  more 
common  than  the  French  names  such  as  Bayard,  Duryee, 
Dubois,  Gautier,  Fresneau,  St.  Croix,  Quereau,  and  LeRoux. 
A  few  of  the  names  were  distinctly  Jewish,  e.g.  the  Cattskill 
firm  of  Philip  Samuels  and  Henry  Mordecai,  individual  mer¬ 
chants  such  as  “Hymen  Levi,”  “Hyam”  Myers  and  Isaac 
Solomons.  The  many  other  names  in  Beekman’s  ledger  included 
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some  which  may  have  been  German  and  some  which  may  have 
been  Scandinavian,  but  seemingly  no  additional  categories 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  classification  of  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  Beckman’s  customers. 

To  this  polyglot  group  of  customers  James  granted  credit 
terms  which  varied  in  many  ways.  On  some  occasions  he  sold 
“payable  on  demand.”  He  made  two  such  arrangements  in  1756 
and  two  in  1762  with  merchants  whose  purchases  from  him 
were  small.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  payment  was  delayed 
for  several  months.  In  the  recession  of  1761  James  made  a  small 
sale  to  a  new  customer  payable  in  six  weeks.  Payment  was 
made  without  interest  after  about  six  months.  One  of  the  very 

J 

few  other  instances  in  which  James  demanded  payment  under 
three  months  occurred  in  1756.  Then  he  asked  William  Kelly 
to  pay  in  two  months  for  a  large  purchase  of  lead  and  shot. 
Kelly  paid  after  three  months.  Generally  James  granted  credit 
for  three  months,  six  months,  or  twelve  months,  although  he 
sometimes  set  intermediate  lengths  of  time  or  simply  specified 
that  payment  was  to  be  made  “in  the  spring”  or  at  some  other 
season.  Very  often  the  ledger  gives  no  indication  that  any  time 
limit  was  imposed.  In  fact,  although  James  was  frequently  in 
advance  to  his  customers  for  considerable  sums,  he  seldom 
charged  interest  until  the  account  was  years  overdue.  His 
general  policies  on  the  subject  of  the  length  of  time  to  be 
granted  for  payment  seem  to  have  changed  little  over  the  years 
1756-63. 

On  occasion  James  did  demand  interest  on  overdue  accounts. 
His  ledger  indicates  that  in  beginning  a  shortlived  account  with 
Abraham  Schenk  and  Abraham  Duryee  of  Fishkill  James  speci¬ 
fied  that  payment  was  due  in  twelve  months  “and  if  not  then 
paid  then  to  allow  interest.”  Schenk  and  Duryee  paid  on  time, 
but  there  were  others,  especially  after  1760,  who  could  not 
and  whom  James  charged  interest.  Elizabeth  Bend,  for  example, 
owed  James  £1,000  at  the  end  of  1761.  She  paid  interest  on  this 
debt  or  a  portion  of  it  for  years  while  her  normal  purchases 
continued.  Kennedy  and  Lyle  of  Albany  paid  £80  interest  in 
January  1763  on  an  account  of  £1,500  on  which  payments  had 
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lagged  frequently.  Tulip  May,  a  New  York  customer,  paid  £8 
interest  in  1764  after  having  whittled  away  slowly  at  a  debt  of 
£135  since  1760.  William  Kennedy  of  New  York  in  October 
1762  paid  £5  interest  due  on  an  account  for  which  he  then  gave 
Beekman  his  note  for  £161.  In  1762  James  also  received  an 
interest  payment  of  £8  from  “Thimoty  Wetmore”  of  Rye. 
Similarly  Nicholas  Veghte  of  Griggstown  paid  interest  of  £13 
in  1762  on  a  debt  of  £184  due  the  year  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  John  Martin  of  New  Rochelle  paid  no  interest  on  a  long 
overdue  account,  finally  settled  in  1768,  even  though  his  last 
purchases  had  been  made  in  1762  at  three  months  or  six  months 
credit  instead  of  twelve. 

In  general  James  was  fairly  consistent  about  charging  in¬ 
terest.  He  seldom  did  so  unless  payments  on  the  account  had 
lagged  much  more  than  a  year.  It  is  also  clear  that  almost  all 
such  lags  which  he  considered  serious  occurred  after  1760. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  in  which  James  charged  interest  the 
debtor’s  purchases  seem  to  have  stopped  entirely  or  at  least 
slowed  down  considerably  about  1760  while  payments  dragged 
out  over  the  next  two  or  three  or  more  years.  Because  Beek- 
man’s  ledger  with  respect  to  interest  calculations  leaves  both 
time  and  amount  of  principal  uncertain  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  exactly  the  rate  of  interest  he  charged,  but  in  the  few 
instances  where  approximations  can  be  arrived  at  he  seems  to 
have  charged  5%  as  did  his  British  correspondents  rather  than 
the  7%  which  was  often  demanded  on  bonds.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  he  granted  discounts  for  advance  pay¬ 
ment,  although  Solomon  Hays  of  Albany  once  demanded  that 
he  do  so  (January  22,  1758). 

In  the  worst  cases  of  overdue  accounts  James  took  bonds 
from  his  customers,  as  his  father  had  done  with  Skillman  (see 
above).  In  1762  William  Kennedy  of  New  York  gave  Beekman 
a  bond  with  “Lawfull  Interest,”  apparently  7%,  for  the  sum  of 
£161  which  was  then  due  on  his  account.  In  the  case  of  William 
Thorn  of  Woodbridge  James  took  a  bond  in  1760  for  payment 
of  a  balance  of  £1 10  with  interest  at  7%.  The  bond  was  payable 
January  5,  1761,  but  James  charged  no  interest  when  pay- 
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ments  in  February  and  April  erased  the  obligation.  Similar 
bonds  were  taken  from  Henry  Moore  of  Cranberry  Brook  and 
Stephen  Ray  of  Sharon,  but  Beekman’s  ledger  gives  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  interest  rate  or  of  the  payments  made,  thereon. 
Moore,  however,  was  in  additional  difficulties  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Beekman  family.  In  1761  he  signed  a  statement 
acknowledging  debts  of  £214  to  William  Beekman,  £794  to 
Gerard  W.  Beekman,  as  well  as  £118  to  James.  In  1763  he 
issued  bonds  to  each  of  the  three  and  promised  to  pay  on 
demand.  He  also  pledged  all  his  real  and  personal  estate  as 
security.  Interest  on  Gerard  W.  Beekman’s  bond  and  probably 
on  the  other  two  as  well  was  at  7%.  In  1767  the  Beekmans 
“bought’’  his  house  and  land  in  Cranberry.  Fortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind  James  seems  to  have  had  few  such  experiences.29 
His  records  give  no  indication  of  the  total  amount  he  held  in 
such  bonds. 

With  a  few  unfortunate  exceptions  such  as  Henry  Moore, 
James  Beekman’s  customers  paid  promptly  and  in  convenient 
form.  The  vast  majority  of  these  payments  were  in  cash  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  Beekman’s  ledger  and  of  the  few  extant 
letters  from  his  correspondents  in  America.  The  ledger  contains 
few  entries  of  payments  made  in  any  form  other  than  cash 
and  the  letters  give  no  indication  that  an  entry  in  the  ledger 
labeled  “cash”  could  have  had  any  other  than  its  most  obvious 
meaning.  Generally  the  letters  contained  simple  statements 
such  as  those  of  James  Shutter  of  Schenectady  in  his  letters  of 
March  ii  and  July  1,  1759.  the  first  he  wrote,  “I  Send  You 
£100  by  Mr.  McFarlan,”  and  in  the  second  he  mentioned,  “I 
heave  lickwis  Since  Sent  cash  to  Mr.  John  Dunlape  and  ordered 
him  to  pay  you  Sixty  pounds.”  Some  others,  notably  Shipboy 
and  Henry  of  Albany,  were  more  explicit.  Their  letter  of  June  2, 
1761,  itemized  fully  the  different  denominations  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  currency  as  well  as  of  gold  and  silver  included 
in  their  cash  remittance  of  £200.  That  the  presence  of  British 
troops  made  cash  easier  to  acquire  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  of 
Henry  Bostwick,  an  Albany  merchant.  He  wrote  J ames,  Decem- 

19  See  the  Beekman  Family  Papers,  Box  1 6,  Folder  2 . 
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her  7,  1759,  that  he  had  ordered  “Captain  Peter  Jacquiat”  of 
the  ship  Calenders  to  pay  James  £341  when  the  captain  him¬ 
self  had  collected  bills  due  his  ship  from  “Broadstreet”  [Col. 
Bradstreet],  deputy  quarter  master  general  of  the  British  forces 
in  America.  After  paying  £107  due  himself,  James  paid  the 
balance  according  to  instructions  “To  Mr.  Rosivel  [Roosevelt] 
silver  smith  on  Thurman’s  dock.” 

For  a  time  in  1758  and  1759,  while  the  British  were  mounting 
their  great  offensives  against  Canada  from  the  Albany  area, 
James  was  able  to  deal  with  some  of  his  major  customers  there 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  Because  of  the  presence  of  the 
military  forces  the  local  merchants  were  able  to  gain  credits  on 
the  British  government,  one  of  whose  disbursing  agents  in  New 
York  was  William  Bayard.  By  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on  his 
Albany  customers  to  pay  William  Bayard,  James  acquired 
some  of  these  credits  on  the  government.  Bayard  repaid  James 
by  drawing  on  the  Treasury  agents  in  London  to  pay  Beekman’s 
British  creditors.  Actually  the  ledger  notations  for  most  of 
Beekman’s  bills  on  his  Albany-area  customers  do  not  indicate 
the  payee,  but  enough  of  them  do  to  suggest  that  the  flow  of 
payments  was  essentially  that  outlined.  In  one  instance  the 
Albany  merchant  himself  (Henry  Bostwick)  drew  on  William 
Bayard  to  pay  Beekman,  thus  arriving  more  simply  at  the 
same  conclusion.30 

That  transactions  in  bills  of  exchange  were  not  always  easily 
and  conveniently  managed,  however,  is  illustrated  by  Beek- 
nian’s  experience  with  Solomon  Hays.  Wishing  to  discharge  a 
debt  of  £40  to  James,  Hays  offered  the  amount  to  another 
Albany  merchant,  who  apparently  was  Beekman’s  creditor  or 
perhaps  merely  a  creditor  of  the  government  on  whom  Beek- 
nian  intended  to  draw  a  bill,  but  that  merchant  “Wod  not 
Receve  it  With  out  an  order.”  Furthermore,  when  the  order 
from  Beekman  did  come,  wrote  Hays  on  January  22,  1758, 
‘‘you  never  menshont  .  .  .  hew  [who]  I  must  pay  the  Hundred 

MFor  the  record  of  these  Albany  Benson  and  Turner  (Folio  65),  Shipboy 
transactions  see  the  accounts  in  Beek-  and  Henry  (Folio  123)  Bostwick  (Folio 
tnan’s  ledger  A  of  Forsey  brothers  (Folio  193),  Solomon  Hays  (Folio  99). 
l09),  Kennedy  and  Lyle  (Folio  93), 
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pounds  two  [to],”  and  although  Hays  agreed  to  pay  the  order 
he  confessed  that  he  could  not  understand  ‘‘  this  new  Custom 
of  trade”  by  which  an  amount  not  yet  due  was  included  in  the 
order  in  addition  to  the  £40  which  was  due.  He  thought  he 
should  receive  a  discount  for  advance  payment.  Such  slipshod 
methods  were  quite  out  of  character  for  James;  perhaps  he  had 
just  hired  a  new  assistant. 

Occasionally  James  found  ‘‘country  produce”  of  one  kind  or 
another  on  his  hands.  Many  New  York  merchants  were  happy 
to  accept  payments  of  this  kind  or  to  purchase  provisions  for 
export,  but  prior  to  1761  Beekman’s  ledger  gives  no  indication 
that  he  took  such  items  in  payment  of  accounts.  He  came  close 
to  this  method,  however,  in  a  transaction  begun  in  December 
of  1760  which  he  appears  to  have  considered  quite  routine. 
D.  Wynkoop,  Junior,  of  Kingston  sent  a  shipment  of  flaxseed 
to  New  York,  according  to  his  letter  of  December  2,  with 
instructions  to  the  ship’s  captain  to  sell  it  if  the  market  proved 
good,  but  if  not,  then  to  store  it  and  notify  James  so  that  he 
might  sell  it  some  time  during  the  winter  if  the  market  im¬ 
proved.  The  market  having  apparently  proved  unsatisfactory, 
James  noted  on  Wynkoop’s  letter  that  the  seed  had  been  stored 
with  Peter  Clopper  at  a  cost  of  six  shillings.  Later  James  wrote 
to  Wynkoop  asking  if  he  wished  to  accept  a  price  of  5/6  per 
bushel,  but  Wynkoop  threw  the  responsibility  back  to  James 
by  asserting  in  reply  only  that  if  the  price  should  fall  to  under 
5/  “I  Would  Rather  Lett  It  Stay  untill  Next  fall.”  In  April 
James  wrote  him  that  the  twenty-four  hogsheads  of  seed  had 
sold  for  6/  per  bushel.  This  yielded  after  the  payment  of  Wyn¬ 
koop’s  debt  to  James  a  surplus  of  £5  which  James  paid  him 
in  June.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  commission.  Neither  was 
the  debt  considered  discharged  until  James  had  the  cash 
actually  in  hand. 

Of  actual  payments  in  kind  Beekman’s  ledger  records  none 
before  1762  and  very  few  thereafter.  John  Martin,  the  pros¬ 
perous  New  Rochelle  peddler,  once  received  a  credit  of  £5  by 
giving  James  “2  firkins  butter.”  This  was  scarcely  a  major 
payment  on  his  account  of  £1,367.  Henry  Moore,  the  un- 
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fortunate  insolvent,  made  a  payment  in  1762  consisting  of 
eight  barrels  of  pork;  Samuel  Richards  of  Norwich  paid  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  purchases  by  sending  James  ship¬ 
ments  of  oats  and  corn,  but  this  account  began  in  1762  and 
only  two  payments  had  been  made  on  it  by  the  end  of  1763. 
The  executor  of  Ann  Roosevelt  paid  £12  on  an  account  of  £114 
by  “1  barrell  Sugar  and  1  bag  Coffee”  in  1761.  However,  such 
payments  amounted  in  all  between  1756  and  1763  to  little 
more  than  £100  whereas  Beckman’s  gross  income  from  credit 
customers  in  these  years  was  nearly  £63,000. 

In  addition  to  such  services  as  he  had  performed  for  Bostwick 
in  paying  Roosevelt  and  for  Wynkoop  in  selling  flaxseed,  J  ames 
Beekman  rendered  many  other  favors  to  his  local  correspond¬ 
ents  just  as  those  from  whom  he  purchased  abroad  did  for  him. 
Kennedy  &  Lyle  of  Albany,  having  an  order  from  a  customer 
for  three  mattresses,  asked  James  on  October  12,  1757,  to  get 
them  made  “by  the  Man  that  Lives  almost  Opesit  to  you.” 
They  further  asked  that  James  provide  the  man  the  necessary 
“Chek”  “and  if  ther  be  aney  .  .  .  Left  keep  it  for  us”  as  one  of 
them  intended  to  come  down  soon.  Frequently  orders  came  to 
James  with  the  subjoined  request  that,  if  he  be  out  of  stock 
on  some  of  the  items,  they  be  obtained  from  his  relatives  or 
friends.31  Wynkoop  asked  further  that  James  pack  the  cloth  he 
ordered  “In  and  [sic]  old  Cask  or  Case  for  fear  of  the  Rats.”  A 
postscript  to  James  Willson’s  letter  of  August  4,  1760,  asked 
James  to  send  the  check  and  snuff  he  ordered  “the  first  Op- 
pertunity  as  I  am  almost  Out.”  A  greater  imposition  was  that 
of  Kennedy  &  Lyle  who  asked  in  their  letter  of  June  28,  1758, 
that  James  send  the  goods  they  ordered  “On  as  Reasonable 
iarmes  as  if  We  were  present.” 

Even  perfect  compliance  with  such  requests,  however,  left 
James  exposed  to  complaints  on  other  grounds.  Frequently 
these  were  quite  similar  to  those  which  he  himself  used  in 
writing  to  England.  William  Provoost  of  New  Barbados 
ordered  (May  18,  1757)  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of  “Your 

81  See  for  example  Shipboy  and  Henry,  November  22,  1759,  and  Wynkoop,  No¬ 
vember  24,  1758. 
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Best  Scotch  snuff”  with  the  request  that  James  “be  good 
enough  not  to  over  charge  the  same  or  at  least  not  more  as  I 
have  given  you  for  the  Last  I  had  or  otherways  I  dont  chuse 
to  take  above  half  the  quantity.”  Solomon  Hays  complained 
vigorously  about  the  prices  James  charged  in  comparison  with 
th  ose  he  would  have  had  to  pay  in  Albany,  but  he  kept  sending 
orders.32  Wynkoop  complained  (November  24,  1758)  that  some 
Kersey  he  received  was  “Damaged  A  Good  Deal  With  moth 
holes”  for  which  he  sought  some  allowance  in  the  price;  Shipboy 
and  Henry  charitably  assumed  (July  23,  1759),  w^en  a  pepper 
shipment  arrived  weighing  nearly  twenty  pounds  less  than  the 
amount  listed  on  the  invoice,  that  James  had  “mistook  .  .  .  the 
number  of  the  bale.”  They  wished  an  allowance  “for  what  it 
comes  Short  of  Weight.”  Joseph  White  on  September  25,  1760, 
implied  a  complaint  in  specifying  with  reference  to  an  order 
for  swanskins  that  if  James  did  not  have  them  on  hand,  “it  will 
Not  do  to  send  them  Great  while  after  because  I  want  them 
Immediately.” 

In  addition  to  his  activities  as  importer  from  Europe  and  as 
local  distributor  James  Beekman  had  other  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  of  lesser  significance  during  the  war  years.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  trade  with  the  Caribbean  area.33  James  had  scored 
little  success  in  this  trade  before  and  his  new  ventures  were 
scarcely  more  encouraging.  In  August  of  1759  he  dispatched  a 
shipment  of  “sundries”  to  Jamaica  “or  Mounti  Christo,”  the 
free  port  on  the  Spanish  portion  of  Santo  Domingo  through 
which  a  technically  legal  trade  with  the  enemy  French  was 
then  carried  on  by  American  merchants.34  Like  his  father’s 
venture  in  the  slave  trade,  however,  this  expedition  required 
great  exertion  to  recover  its  cost.  When  the  ship  returned  from 
Jamaica  “or  Mounti  Christo”  in  November,  1759,  lt  seems  to 
have  carried  a  large  quantity  of  the  items  James  had  shipped. 
The  principal  exception  was  a  quantity  of  sugar  which  we  have 

^January  22,  and  October  16,  1758,  man’s  ledger  in  which  the  various  “voy- 
September  27,  1759.  ages”  are  indexed  under  that  title. 

33  Information  on  these  voyages  unless  34  See  Harrington,  261-62. 

otherwise  indicated  comes  from  Beek- 
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seen  was  sent  on  to  William  Baker  in  London  with  not  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  results.  A  quantity  of  gold  lace  which  had  been 
returned  brought  an  income  of  £42  when  shipped  out  again. 
This  time  it  went  to  “the  French  Islands. ”  The  other  returned 
items,  apparently  a  selection  from  Beckman’s  dry  goods  stock, 
sold  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  local  customers  so  that  by 
1769  the  net  loss  on  the  original  investment  had  been  reduced 
to  £4. 

In  two  other  West  Indian  ventures  James  was  slightly  more 
successful.  He  paid  his  brother  Gerard  W.  Beekman  £94  in 
April  1763  for  one  third  of  an  unspecified  cargo  aboard  the 
sloop  New  York  Packett  and  thus  gained  a  profit  of  £3  by  the 
sale  of  the  cargo  in  the  recently  captured  Spanish  port  of 
Havanna.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  paid  his  brother  £445 
for  one  half  of  the  cargo  of  the  sloop  General  Moncton  which 
sold  also  in  Havanna  for  “2407  milled  dollars  and  five  Royals” 
which  Garner  and  Kemson  of  Havanna  remitted  to  Pomeroys  & 
Hodgkin  on  James’s  account.35  The  profit  was  a  modest  £35. 

As  part-owner  of  the  schooner  William  James  did  somewhat 
better  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  He  paid  £221  in  April  of  1763 
for  his  one  fourth  of  the  ship,  which  was  generally  managed  by 
the  firm  of  LeRoy  &  Rutgers,  also  one  fourth  owners,  although 
James  himself  occasionally  transacted  some  of  its  business. 
William  and  Abraham  Beekman  together  and  Robert  Rutgers 
owned  the  remaining  shares,  but  they  seem  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  the  management  of  the  ship.  James  had  paid  £57  to 
LeRoy  and  Rutgers  the  preceding  March  for  one  fourth  of  the 
ship’s  charges  to  and  from  Boston  and  of  its  “outfit”  to  Ha¬ 
vanna.  For  his  share  of  the  cargo  James  paid  LeRoy  and 
Rutgers  £370.  The  profit  was  £175.  This  was  substantial  even 
if  one  remembered  to  deduct  the  £57  for  the  ship’s  charges 
and  outfit. 

In  July  the  William  departed  for  Amsterdam  with  an  insured 
cargo  for  which  James  had  paid  LeRoy  and  Rutgers  £338  for 
his  one  fourth  interest.  Against  this  cost  James  balanced  a 
return  of  £418,  but  outfit  and  port  charges  plus  some  remaining 

,5  See  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin,  September  7,  1763. 
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costs  of  the  ship  “at  and  from  Havanna,”  if  Beckman’s  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  interpreted  correctly,  reduced  the  profit  to 
about  £10.  On  its  first  two  voyages  James  had  gained  a  return 
of  approximately  15%  (£128)  on  his  cargo  and  operating 
expenditures  to  apply  against  his  capital  investment  of  £221 
in  the  ship  itself.  He  was  doing  much  better  in  dry  goods. 

As  he  tried  to  jump  into  the  Havanna  market  soon  after  the 
capture  of  that  city,  so  James  also  tried  to  exploit  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  by  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
In  the  spring  of  1761  he  sent  to  those  ports  two  shipments 
insured  by  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  at  a  cost  of  £76,  but  the 
account  shows  no  further  entry  until  1770  on  these  two  ship¬ 
ments  valued  together  at  more  than  £1,000.  It  was  not  to  be 
a  profitable  venture. 

The  Madeira  firm  of  Chambers,  Hiccox  &  Chambers  wrote 
James  occasionally  during  this  period  in  reference  to  his  pur¬ 
chases  of  wine  which  was  apparently  for  home  consumption. 
Usually  James  paid  in  pistarines,  but  once  he  sent  a  bill  of 
exchange.  These  letters  indicate  that  in  1756  James  purchased 
only  a  quarter-cask  of  wine  and  in  1760  he  ordered  none  at  all. 
In  1758  and  1759,  however,  he  had  ordered  a  full  hogshead 
each  time.  Thus  his  consumption  appeared  to  follow  his  busi¬ 
ness  fluctuations.  Before  1760  the  Madeirans  made  no  mention 
of  the  condition  of  the  local  market  for  New  York  products, 
but  in  1760  they  pointedly  informed  James,  who  sent  no  order 
with  his  payment  balancing  their  account,  that  “There  is  a 
great  Scarsity  of  Lumber  Especially  pipe  Staves.”  They  also 
inclosed  “a  list  of  occurrences  at  this  markett,”  but  James 
refused  the  bait.36 

In  the  field  of  bonds  and  real  estate  James  Beekman  became 
relatively  more  active  as  his  fortune  expanded  during  the  period 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  He  seems  to  have  put  no  money  into 
bonds  as  an  investment.  He  would  have  been  foolish  to  do  so 
when  they  returned  at  most  7%  and  his  business  returned  15% 
to  30%.  But  in  bad  times  as  we  have  seen  he  took  some  bonds 
as  a  means  of  securing  over-due  accounts  and  clearing  up  his 

36  See  letters  of  June  13,  1756,  May  20,  1758,  March  13,  1759,  May  17,  1760. 
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books.  His  ledger  shows  considerable  income  from  interest  in 
1762-63.  On  the  other  hand  he  actually  borrowed  £1,050  from 
the  estate  of  his  father-in-law,  Abraham  Keteltas,  for  the  years 
1758-1760.  He  paid  £105  interest  on  the  loan  in  1760.  That  this 
borrowing  was  not  too  reckless  is  evident  in  that  James  re¬ 
ceived  £2,097  as  his  one  third  share  of  the  estate  in  1761. 37 

In  real  estate  James  expanded  his  small  holdings  somewhat, 
but  principally  for  his  own  use  rather  than  as  an  investment. 
In  June  of  1761  he  paid  Abraham  Gouverneur  £325  for  three 
lots  identified  only  as  “lying  in  the  Northward  Near  the  New 
Jail.”  A  few  months  before  in  a  transaction  related  to  the 
inheritance  from  his  father-in-law,  he  had  paid  £2,000  to  “the 
Reverand  Abraham  Keteltas,”  his  brother-in-law,  for  the  house 
in  which  he  was  then  living.  At  the  end  of  1762  he  paid  £1,302 
to  Abraham,  James  and  Cornelius  Duane  for  the  lots  adjoining 
to  the  east.  Part  of  this  adjoining  property  he  rented  to  Reuben 
W.  Thompson,  first  at  £54  but  later  at  £70  per  year.  Soon  after 
this  outlay  James  expended  a  further  £738  for  “My  Farm  lying 
and  being  at  Turtle  Bay”  on  the  East  River,  the  future  site  of 
his  country  seat.38 

The  house  and  shop  which  James  had  owned  since  his  wed¬ 
ding  brought  him  during  the  war  years  a  gross  income  of  £196 
as  against  expenditures  of  £29  in  1763  for  building  a  cooper’s 
shop  on  one  of  the  properties.  As  indicated  in  the  table  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rents  which  he  charged  lagged  considerably  behind 
the  trends  of  the  whole  economy,  reaching  their  peak  in  1761 
at  the  time  when  Beekman’s  commercial  activities  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb.39 
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House  Rent 

*755 

£15 

1756 

14/10 
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37  See  Ledger 
B,  page  256. 

A,  folios  1  and  8;  Journal 

38  See  Ledger 
Pages  252,  253. 

A,  folio  i,  262;  Journal  B, 

Shop  Rent 

£5 

5 

5 

5 
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39  Ledger  A,  folio  3. 
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1760 

19 

6 

1761 

24 

7 

1762 

24 

7 

1763 

24 

7 

The  living  standard  of  James  and  his  family  improved 
markedly  during  the  war  years.40  Nowhere  was  this  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  housing.  From  1755  through  the  spring  of  1760 
James  and  his  family  lived  in  the  Smith  Street  house  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lynsen  which  they  rented  at  £60  per  year  and  which 
doubled  as  James’s  place  of  business.  In  1760  both  family  and 
store  removed  to  the  Keteltas  house  on  Queen  Street  as  noted 
above.  By  the  end  of  1764,  if  his  records  are  to  be  believed, 
James  had  expended  £2,302  for  the  purchase  of  his  town  house 
and  adjoining  properties  plus  £1,123  f°r  what  he  referred  to  as 
“repairs”  to  that  house.  He  spent  large  sums,  too,  on  ordinary 
household  expenditures  and  furniture,  for  which  he  accounted 
separately,  but  his  major  additional  housing  cost  was  the 
£1,976  which  he  disbursed  for  “utensils,  and  creatures  .  .  .  cost 
of  materials,  Labour,  and  Victuals”  for  the  new  “country  seat” 
at  Turtle  Bay. 

The  repairs  to  the  Queen  Street  house  were  anything  but 
minor.  In  all  James  purchased  about  47,000  bricks  (5,000  of 
them  yellow),  about  1700  shingles,  forty-five  loads  of  stone  and 
six  loads  of  paving  stone,  plus  goodly  quantities  of  lime,  some 
sand  and  clay,  and  at  one  time  thirty-five  gallons  of  rum  for 
the  workmen.  He  bought  a  new  cistern  pump,  built  a  new 
cistern,  put  new  floors  and  hearths  in  the  cellar  and  in  the 
kitchen,  added  a  new  “bellcony,”  and  altered  the  hearth  in  the 
back  parlor.  In  addition  to  painting  the  outside  of  the  house 
he  also  had  the  new  “bellcony”  and  a  newly  wainscoted  “Entry 
and  Parlour”  painted  by  John  de  LaMontanje.  Also  in  the 
interior  he  had  the  back  stairs  papered,  and  four  flowers  carved 
“for  my  new  room,”  and  added  a  new  bookcase.  Outside  he 
shingled  the  “Portal,”  repaired  the  fire-damaged  fence  which 

40  The  following  information  comes  from  his  receipt  book,  his  ledger  and 
largely  from  the  separate  account  books  journal, 
which  James  kept  for  his  personal  affairs, 
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separated  his  property  from  that  of  Duane,  and  contributed 
one  fourth  to  the  cost  of  constructing  a  large  gate  for  the  alley 
facing  his  remodelled  stable.  Some  of  these  repairs  were  begun 
in  1758,  before  the  family  and  the  store  were  moved,  but  most 
of  the  work  was  done  in  1762  when  Mrs.  Beekman  must  have 
suffered  many  trying  moments. 

In  his  “household  Furniture”  account  for  1761  through  1763 
James  provided  additional  information  about  his  living  scale. 
He  bought  a  mahogany  table  (£4)  and  eight  mahogany  chairs 
(£20),  a  new  desk  (£3),  a  smoke  jack  (£8),  which  like  many 
new  devices  had  to  be  altered  (£2),  a  pair  of  pistols  with 
holsters  (£9),  numerous  books,  including  the  laws  of  New  York 
(£1),  a  safe  (£1),  and  eight  unidentified  pictures.  He  took  for 
his  own  use  a  large  carpet  valued  at  £14,  which  he  had  im¬ 
ported  from  John  Samuel  of  London;  he  supplemented  this 
with  other  carpeting  costing  £5.  He  paid  the  artist  Lawrence 
Kilburn  £10  each  for  “Drawing  myne  and  my  Wife  Picture,” 
another  £2  for  “painting  my  Shaise  box,”  and  £1/15  for 
“Gilding”  fourteen  other  pictures.  Frames  for  the  pictures  of 
himself  and  spouse  he  bought  from  Stephen  De  White  [Witt?] 
for  just  over  half  what  the  paintings  cost.  Other  expenditures 
for  chintz  curtains,  a  table  cloth,  a  “Port  Manteau,”  a  variety 
of  cloths,  a  pair  of  “Hand  Irons”  [andirons],  a  fireplace  set  of 
tongs  and  shovel,  part  of  a  silver  tea  service  brought  his  ex¬ 
penditure  for  such  items  of  “Household  Furniture”  to  £324  for 
the  three  years. 

In  the  same  three  years  James  disbursed  another  £1,100  for 
items  which  he  characterized  as  “Household  Expenditures.” 
These  included  standard  food  items  such  as  flour,  beef,  butter, 
apples,  sugar  as  well  as  the  more  exotic  chocolate.  It  included 
such  beverages  as  tea  and  coffee,  rum,  beer  and  wine.  Reflecting 
the  lighting  and  transportation  needs  of  the  time  were  quantity 
purchases  of  lamp  oil  and  candles,  of  curry  combs,  hay  and 
feed  grains.  Still  strange  to  the  modern  eye  were  his  immense 
purchases  of  firewood  and  the  constant  expenditures  for  sewing. 
Much  more  familiar  to  the  present-day  householder  were  such 
costs  as  travel  expenses  (James  went  to  Boston),  four  weeks’ 
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hire  of  a  nurse  (Mrs.  Beckman  bore  their  fifth  child  in  1762), 
servants’  wages,  taxes,  “2  Quarters  Schooling,”  and,  of  course, 
“washing.” 

The  servant  problem  seems  to  have  given  James  trouble 
almost  constantly.  Throughout  the  war  years  James  and  his 
wife  retained  at  a  constant  £10  per  year  their  illiterate  servant, 
Rachel  Winne,  who  had  been  their  first  hired  servant  after 
their  marriage,  but  save  for  Rachel  the  turnover  was  high.  To 
assist  Rachel  the  Beekman  household  was  staffed  in  1756  by  a 
young  Negro  slave  named  York  and  an  otherwise  unidentified 
“Negro  wench”  who  was  sold  for  £70,  exactly  her  purchase 
price,  in  October  of  that  year.  In  1758  James  replaced  her  with 
a  “Mulatto  wench”  costing  £66.  To  this  force  he  added  in  June, 
1760,  “a  New  Negro  Boy”  purchased  for  £50.  In  1761  York 
was  shipped  on  a  regular  bill  of  lading  to  Madeira  where  he 
sold  for  one  pipe  of  wine  valued  at  £55.  James  purchased  two 
other  women  and  one  man  during  the  later  years  of  the  war, 
but  sold  each  of  them  after  exacting  about  one  year’s  service. 
James  had  hired  a  man  servant,  John  Waggenen,  at  30/  per 
month  in  1760-61,  but  replaced  him  next  year  at  20/.  The  new 
man,  George  Long,  was  discharged  May  10,  1762,  and  not 
replaced.  Thus  at  the  end  of  1763  the  Beekman  household  staff 
presumably  consisted  of  Rachel,  the  “mulatto  wench,”  the 
“New  Negro  Boy,”  and  a  man  named  “Cato,”  who  was  bought 
for  £40  in  the  summer  of  1763. 

Many  miscellaneous  personal  expenses  were  also  recorded 
of  which  we  may  note  a  few.  In  June,  1760,  James  arranged 
to  be  shaved  three  times  per  week  by  Samuel  Babington  at  the 
rate  of  9/  per  quarter.  At  the  end  of  1761  he  changed,  however, 
to  Thomas  Gauledet  who  charged  40/  per  year;  he  continued 
with  Gauledet  through  1764.  He  subscribed  to  William  Wey- 
man’s  Gazette  from  1762  at  12/  per  year  and  added  Benjamin 
Mecom’s  paper  to  this  in  1763.  From  1761  James  also  paid 
quarterly  instalments  of  £8  to  his  mother-in-law  according  to 
the  terms  of  her  husband’s  will,  of  which  he  was  an  executor. 
He  entered  such  payments  regularly  in  his  books  under  “Profit 
and  Loss.” 
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Wearing  apparel  for  the  Beekman  household  of  husband, 
wife,  four  children,  and  varying  numbers  of  slaves  required  still 
another  account  in  the  thinking  of  the  methodical  merchant 
who  paid  the  bills.  Beginning  in  1761  James  noted  expenditures 
in  this  line  averaging  £100  per  year  through  1763  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  variety  of  items.  He  paid  tailor,  seamstress,  shirtmaker, 
shoemaker  and  also  bought  readymade  items  such  as  hats, 
stockings,  and  an  umbrella.  While  there  is  no  evidence  here  of 
ostentation,  it  is  clear  that  the  Beekman  children  did  not 
suffer  for  want  of  clothing. 

James  might  well  have  been  proud  of  his  achievements  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  when  he  was  just 
thirty-one  years  old.  He  had  extended  his  sales  area  to  encom¬ 
pass  a  large  portion  of  the  New  York  hinterland  and  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune  in  a  soundly  conceived  and  conservatively 
managed  business.  He  possessed  a  fine  townhouse  and  store;  he 
was  beginning  construction  of  a  splendid  “country  seat.”  With 
his  business  recovering  well  from  the  shock  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  forces,  he  might  well  have  looked  forward  toward 
the  future  with  confidence;  he  could  hardly  have  foretold  the 
nature  of  British  postwar  policies  which  in  the  next  few  years 
were  to  strike  heavily  at  the  foundations  of  his  business. 
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REACTIONS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION¬ 
ARY  CRISES,  1764=1776 


During  the  Seven  Years*  War  the  scale  of  military  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  New  York  area  had  been  the  principal  factor 
determining  the  level  of  James  Beekman’s  business  activity. 
From  1764  through  1776  far  more  violent  fluctuations  in  Beek¬ 
man’s  generally  much-lower  level  of  business  were  occasioned 
by  changes  in  Britain’s  colonial  policies  and  by  the  American 
reactions.  Accordingly  these  familiar  political  controversies 
merit  some  review  before  we  examine  the  political  opinions  of 
James  and  his  correspondents,  James’s  own  political  career, 
and,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  problems  of  business  and 
family  life  in  these  years  of  crises. 

Three  waves  of  change  in  British  policies  followed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Underlying  all  these  changes 
was  the  determination  of  the  British  to  achieve  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  their  expanded  colonial 
empire  and,  more  important,  to  impose  upon  the  colonies  a 
greater  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  defending  and  governing 
the  empire.  The  first  wave  of  reform  along  these  lines  extended 
from  1763  to  1765.  A  series  of  measures  tightened  up  the  ridic¬ 
ulously  lax  enforcement  of  the  existing  commercial  regulations 
which  imposed  certain  import  duties  and  banned  virtually  all 
importation  from  European  nations  except  via  Britain.  Costly 
new  duties  were  levied  upon  imports  of  sugar  and  molasses  from 
foreign  islands  of  the  West  Indies  even  though  the  production 
of  these  commodities  in  the  British  islands  was  sufficient  to 
supply  only  a  fraction  of  the  American  demand;  drawbacks  of 
British  import  duties  on  foreign  goods  reexported  to  America 
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were  reduced;  French  and  Oriental  textiles,  previously  taxed 
in  England,  were  now  to  pay  duties  in  /America  as  were  wines 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores  which  had  previously  been  un¬ 
taxed;  the  list  of  American  products  which  could  be  exported 
to  Europe  only  via  England  was  extended.  Less  direct  in  its 
effect  on  the  merchants  but  as  deeply  resented  was  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  issuance  of  legal-tender  currency.  But  the  crown¬ 
ing  tyranny,  as  the  colonials  saw  it,  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
required  that  after  March  22,  1765,  revenue  stamps  sold  by  the 
government  be  affixed  to  commercial  and  legal  papers,  and  to 
newspapers. 

The  tension  created  by  these  measures  eased  in  1766  after 
vigorous,  even  violent  opposition  in  the  colonies  resulted  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  At  the  same  time  the  British  also 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  collect  in  America  the  duties  on  foreign 
textiles  reexported  from  Britain.  Furthermore  they  reduced  the 
import  duty  on  molasses  to  a  reasonable  level  and  applied  it 
to  all  such  imports  rather  than  only  to  those  from  the  foreign 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  other  unpopular  innovations 
remained,  however,  and  were  supplemented  by  a  requirement 
that  all  colonial  exports  to  Europe  north  of  Cape  Finisterre  pass 
through  England  and  that  all  exports  of  sugar  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  colonies  to  England  be  taxed  as  foreign. 

Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  before  the  second  wave  of  trouble  broke.  This  time 
it  came  in  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Townshend’s  import 
duties  on  paint,  lead,  paper  and  tea.  Accompanying  these  taxes 
were  the  authorization  of  writs  of  assistance,1  further  tightening 
of  customs  administration,  and  provision  for  customs  revenues 
to  supplant  appropriations  by  colonial  legislatures  in  paying 
salaries  to,  and  hence  in  some  degree  controlling,  executive 
^officials.  Inadequate  intercolonial  cooperation  combined  with 
the  increase  of  British  business  with  the  European  Continent 
rendered  colonial  opposition  less  effective  than  before,  but  in 
177°  the  Townshend  Duties,  except  that  on  tea,  were  repealed. 

1  Writs  of  assistance  were,  in  effect,  in  pursuit  of  evidence  that  laws  had  been 
general  warrants  wrhich  gave  officials  violated, 
wide  powers  to  search  private  properties 
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New  York  received  permission  at  the  same  time  to  emit  £120,- 
000  in  legal-tender  paper  money. 

The  third  assault  of  British  politics  upon  colonial  commerce 
began  in  1773  when  Parliament  authorized  what  amounted  to 
the  dumping  of  the  straitened  East  India  Company’s  tea  upon 
colonial  markets  through  agents  who  were  usually  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  government’s  supporters.  When  the 
“Indians”  had  thrown  the  first  consignment  of  the  Company’s 
tea  into  Boston  harbor,  Parliament  frightened  all  colonial 
merchants  by  passing  the  “Intolerable”  acts,  including  most 
ominously  the  closing  of  Boston  harbor.  This  time  the  colonies, 
assembled  in  Continental  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1774,  supple¬ 
mented  the  usual  non-importation  agreement  with  provisions 
against  exportation  to  Britain  and  consumption  of  British  goods. 
Lexington  and  Concord  soon  confirmed  these  policies. 

Normally  both  James  and  his  correspondents  were  too  much 
concerned  with  the  details  of  business  operations  to  comment 
extensively  on  political  developments,  even  when  they  were 
themselves  severely  affected.2  In  the  major  crises,  however,  the 
correspondents  did  exchange  comments.  During  the  first  post¬ 
war  wave  of  reform  in  commercial  regulation  Pomeroys  & 
Hodgkin,  in  response  to  Beekman’s  inquiry  about  price  trends, 
suggested  (July  27,  1764)  that  “None  of  our  Goods  are  cheaper 
but  your  next  will  come  much  dearer  on  account  of  the  new 
dutys  which  will  take  place.”  On  December  18,  1764,  four 
months  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Thomas  Harris,  a 
commission  agent  to  whom  James  had  transferred  the  business 
formerly  done  by  Sir  William  Baker,  wrote  that  there  were 
“many  Complaints  from  America  [about  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
prohibition  on  legal-tender  currency,  etc.]  and  not  without 
reason.  Few  people  here  know  the  interest  of  North  american 


1  That  there  was  considerable  ignorance 
of  changes  in  regulations  is  suggested  by 
the  conduct  of  Thomas  Harris  who  was 
normally  a  most  alert  businessman.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  on  August  8,  1764, 
that  he  had  prepared  the  account  of 
drawbacks  due  Beekman  on  a  shipment 


of  spices  by  reference  to  a  “Book  of  rates 
printed  1757.”  He  did  not  know  that 
duties  on  spices  had  been  increased  since 
that  time;  Beekman,  who  understandably 
wished  credit  for  the  higher  drawback, 
enlightened  him. 
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Colonies  besides  the  West  India  Interest  is  too  predominant 
that  I  doubt  much  good  at  the  next  Sessions  of  Parliament 
when  there  will  be  an  Alteration  in  the  late  Act  but  can  hardly 
flatter  oneself  with  such  as  is  suitable  to  real  State  of  Affairs.” 
Still  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Stamp  Act  Peach  &  Pierce 
acknowledged  Beekman’s  forebodings  by  expressing  their  hope 
(January  10,  1765)  that  “  things  will  take  a  Turn  Different  to 
your  Expectations.”  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  in  London  were 
closer  to  reality.  They  declared  (February  4,  1765)  that  they 
were  “verry  sorry  our  mistaken  ministry  have  laid  such  a 
heavy  load  on  the  North  America  trade  which  we  severely  feel 
and  have  very  little  hopes  of  any  remedy  from  the  present 
administration.” 

After  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  nearly  all  of  Beekman’s 
correspondents  lifted  their  attention  briefly  from  the  daily 
routine  to  comment  on  problems  of  Empire  policy.  Pomeroys  & 
Hodgkin  sent  to  James,  November  13,  what  was  apparently  a 
standard  letter  for  their  American  correspondents.  In  it  they 
declared  that  they  were  “sensibly  affected  with  the  melancholy 
account  of  the  distresses  of  Your  province  and  hope  the  new 
administration  will  see  their  predecessors  mistake  and  the 
british  Parliament  which  will  meet  about  Xmas  next  will  be 
directed  to  some  happy  expedient  to  restore  our  trade  by  which 
we  are  mutually  linked  together.”  Samuel  &  Thomas  Fludyer 
wrote  two  days  later  that  they  had  never  before  received  “Such 
an  Extensive  view  of  your  [the  American]  Situation  and  con¬ 
nections  as  your  letter  Exhibits.  It  Sets  before  us  a  Melancholy 
picture  indeed,  and  we  fear,  in  a  true  light,  but  it  is  in  perspec¬ 
tive  and  we  hope,  at  great  distance  yet;  and  the  dreaded  Conse¬ 
quences  may  vanish  and  never  take  Effect;  To  receive  Such  a 
letter  from  you,  One,  who,  is  among  the  last  that  can  be 
Affected,  is  the  Strongest  Evidence  to  us,  That  the  late  pre¬ 
cipitate  measures,  would  have  very  bad  Consequences,  both 
with  regard  to  ourselves  here  in  England  as  well  as  all  our 
Colonies;  but  we  hope  Those  will  be  prevented  and  all  fear 
removed,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  trade,  you 
mention  will  Subside,  and  matters  will  be  put  on  Such  a  footing 
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as  will  give  all  reasonable  Content,  and  we  wish  that  may  be 
waited  for,  on  your  Side,  with  out  any  tumultuous  opposition; 
for  the  proper  remonstrances  will  prevail  here.”  They  were 
confident  that  all  would  be  amicably  settled  so  that  trade 
would  revive  next  summer.  Meanwhile  they  hoped  to  receive  a 
“good  order  from  you  for  goods,  and  as  to  remitting  us,  let 
that  be,  as  may  Suite  your  best  Conveniency.”3 

The  other  merchants  who  expressed  themselves  to  James  at 
this  time  took  similar  points  of  view.  Harris  wrote,  January  9, 
1766,  that  there  was  nothing  he  desired  more  than  “a  Reestab¬ 
lishment  of  Trade  in  its  old  Footing  and  ...  a  renewal  of  your 
Orders.”  The  consequences  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  added,  “are 
sensibly  felt  here  already  but  we  hope  the  present  Ministry 
will  alter  the  fatal  Measures  of  the  last  Administration.” 
Charles  Hurst,  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  merchant,  was  more 
succinct.  He  wrote,  February  11,  “Stamp  Act  we  think  will  be 
repealed  we  exart  our  Selves  all  we  Can  to  Obtain  that  End.” 
Harris  wrote  again  on  February  14  that  he  had  “used  all  possi¬ 
ble  Means  to  obtain  a  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.”  He  expected 
success  soon. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  taken  pretty  much  in  stride 
by  Beekman’s  correspondents.  Only  three  mentioned  it  at  all. 
Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  wrote  Beekman  nearly  two  weeks  after 
the  event.  They  mentioned  it  then  chiefly  as  an  incidental 
factor  in  their  appeal  for  “future  favours.”  The  more  loquacious 
Harris  wrote  to  Beekman  on  the  day  repeal  became  effective 
(March  18,  1766)  but  mentioned  that  fact  only  after  dispensing 
with  some  routine  business  in  his  first  paragraph.  He,  too, 
hoped  Beekman  would  be  encouraged  “to  engage  again  in 
business  .  .  .  [and]  favour  me  with  your  Correspondence.”  The 
Fludyers,  more  intellectually  involved  and  driven  by  an  “I-told- 
you-so”  incentive,  wrote  happily  to  Beekman  on  February  22, 
taking  the  first  opportunity  “to  give  you  Intelligence  That  our 
hopes  concerning  the  Stamp  Act  .  .  .  are  already  in  great 
measure  Confirmed.  .  .  .  Last  night,  after  many  Debates  and 

*  Beekman’s  dry  goods  imports  were  of  Act.  His  letter,  to  which  these  comments 
course  not  directly  affected  by  the  Stamp  were  a  reply,  has  not  survived. 
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arguments  a  Resolve  passed  in  the  house  of  Commons  by  a 
Considerable  Majority  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  without  any 
Modification  and  there  is  no  doubt  will  likewise  pass  in  the 
house  of  Lords,  So  that,  all  interruption  occasioned  by  that 
Act,  being  removed,  Tranquility,  we  hope  will  be  restored  in  all 
our  colonies.”  They,  too,  hoped  trade  would  get  back  into  its 
old  channel  to  “Circulate  with  greater  vigour”  so  that  they 
might  be  “favoured  with  your  Commands  Shortly.”  On  March 
31  they  wrote  again  to  inform  James  that  repeal  had  been 
“confirmed  by  the  Royal  assent  on  the  18th  Instant  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  opposition  of  the  party  that  first  planed  it.” 
This  time  they  accented  more  sharply  their  appeal  to  James  to 
“Enlarge  your  orders.” 

From  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  after  the 
imposition  of  the  Townshend  Duties  in  mid-1767  business  was 
fairly  good  and  hence  political  comment  from  Beekman’s  corre¬ 
spondents  was  relatively  sparse.  Harris  wrote  on  July  11,  1766, 
“There’s  much  Talk  of  a  Change  in  the  Administration.  Pitt 
comes  in  at  the  Head  but  as  good  and  bad  are  often  blended 
together  so  Grenville  comes  in  again.”  But  when  the  Townshend 
duties  passed  Parliament  in  the  summer  of  1767  Harris  offered 
no  comment  or  interpretation  to  Beekman  on  the  possible 
effects  even  though  within  a  few  days  of  the  passage  of  several 
of  the  Townshend  duties  he  wrote  to  James  (July  7,  1767) 
explaining  that  another  Act  passed  at  the  same  session  of 
Parliament  would  eliminate  the  drawback  on  the  reexportation 
of  foreign  chinaware.  Because  Beekman  had  been  importing 
china  in  some  quantity  Harris  explained  in  detail  the  terms  of 
the  Act  and  suggested  that  if  James  ordered  immediately  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  another  shipment  before  the  new 
act,  involving  in  effect  a  30%  increase  in  the  price  of  foreign 
chinaware,  became  effective.  Similarly  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin 
explained  minutely  to  James  in  a  letter  of  August  19,  1766,  the 
workings  of  a  new  law  which  shifted  the  collection  of  duties  on 
Indian  and  European  textiles,  their  chief  stock  in  trade,  from 
the  colonial  port  of  importation  to  the  British  port  of  reex¬ 
portation,  but  they  made  no  mention  of  the  Townshend  duties 
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when  they  were  enacted.  If  any  of  Beekman’s  correspondents 
anticipated  trouble  from  these  acts  that  anxiety  was  not  made 
known  to  him. 

James  himself  had  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  comment  on 
British  policies  between  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the 
imposition  of  the  Townshend  duties.4  Except  for  two  incidental 
references  to  the  scarcity  of  cash,  James  made  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  economic  situation  on  only  one  occasion.  Then, 
flattered  perhaps  by  the  effusive  appreciation  which  the 
Fludyers  had  accorded  his  observations  on  the  Stamp  Act, 
James  favored  them  further  with  comments  on  the  currency 
question.  British  officials  having  given  New  Yorkers  reason  to 
believe  that  special  permission  might  be  granted  them  to  issue 
legal-tender  currency,5 6  James  wrote  on  November  26,  1766, 
that  he  had  “exspected  we  should  .  .  .  have  had  a  New  Emition 
of  Paper  Currency  passing  amongst  us,  .  .  .  but  to  our  great 
detriment  we  must  wait  untill  farther  orders  from  Europe.” 
Should  the  desired  authority  not  be  granted,  James  continued, 
“I  can  assure  you  we  shall  be  in  a  distressing  condition,  as  we 
daily  have  many  Bankrupts,  owing  to  the  many  Executions 
taken  out  against  them.”  Many  estates,  he  asserted,  “had  been 
taken  by  Execution  and  sold  for  no  more  than  one  third  of 


4  His  surviving  letterbook  was  begun 

late  in  1766. 

6  See  Harrington,  333;  Schlesinger,  88- 
89;  Doc.  ReL,  VII,  820,  821,  827,  828, 
844,  878,  884,  907;  VIII,  1,  13,  72,  96,  169, 
170,  189,  193,  195,  198,  292,  205,  206,  210, 
215.  The  currency  question  involved  im¬ 
portant  political  as  well  as  economic 
considerations.  An  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1764  had  prohibited  further  issuance  of 
legal  tender  paper  money  by  the  colonies. 
The  instructions  of  New  York’s  governor 
forbade  him  to  approve  any  legislation 
for  the  issuance  even  of  paper  money 
which  was  not  legal  tender  unless  the 
measure  contained  a  “suspending  clause.” 
This  clause  was  to  provide  that  the  Act 
take  effect  only  when  approved  by  the 
royal  authorities  in  England.  New  York¬ 
ers  objected  to  the  “suspending  clause” 
because  of  its  general  political  implica¬ 
tions  and  they  also  wanted  their  paper 


money  to  be  legal  tender.  In  17 66  New 
York  still  had  a  substantial  amount  of 
paper  money  in  circulation,  but  by 
November  1768  all  of  that  money  was  to 
be  retired.  The  royal  authorities  appeared 
prepared  to  authorize  the  circulation  of 
paper  money  which  was  not  legal  tender 
if  New  York  sent  in  satisfactory  legisla¬ 
tion  with  the  suspending  clause,  but  New 
Yorkers  were  determined  both  to  evade 
the  suspending  clause  and  to  make  their 
paper  money  legal  tender.  When  Parlia¬ 
ment  ultimately  (1770)  passed  a  special 
act  authorizing  New  York  to  issue  £120,- 
000  in  legal-tender  paper  money,  the 
Americans  had  won  an  important  political 
as  well  as  economic  victory.  Thus,  Beek¬ 
man’s  frequent  protests  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents  on  this  question  may  have  been 
motivated  as  much  by  political  as  by 
economic  considerations. 
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their  Value  owing  to  the  Scarcety  of  Cash.'’  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  right  to  emit  paper  currency  been  conferred  upon  the 
Province,  James  wrote,  it  “would  have  enabled  my  customers 
to  have  discharged  their  Bonds  and  book  Debts  due  to  me, 
and  consiquently  would  also  have  enabled  me  to  have  made 
remittances  for  all  the  goods  that  I  have  this  fall  Imported.” 

As  conditions  worsened  following  the  imposition  of  the 
Townshend  duties  Beekman’s  protesting  comments  to  his  cor¬ 
respondents  became  more  frequent,  although  they  continued 
to  be  directed  for  the  most  part  at  the  currency  question  rather 
than  at  that  of  the  duties.  To  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  on  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  1767,  James  repeated  the  essence  of  the  argument  he 
had  presented  to  the  Fludyers.  As  he  expressed  it  this  time  he 
was  unable  to  make  remittance  to  them  because  there  was 
“little  mony  circulating  amongst  us.”  This  absence  of  money 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  bonds  instead  of  cash  in 
payment  of  debts.  These  bonds,  said  James,  “although  good 
will  not  pay  Debts  due  to  you,  therefore  if  we  are  not  allowed 
to  have  a  paper  currency  amongst  us,  I  cant  see  how  these 
Bonds  can  be  cancelled.”  He  was  sure  Parliament  would 
“allow  us  to  Emit  a  Paper  Currency  as  usual,  which  will  again 
give  us  an  oppertunity  of  enlarging  our  orders  and  of  making 
remittance  as  usual.” 

Throughout  1768  James  continued  to  comment  on  the  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  trade  at  New  York.  Twice  he  asserted  that  it 
would  not  revive  until  we  “have  a  Paper  Currency  amongst 
us.”  Learning  from  Peach  &  Pierce  that  prices  were  rising  in 
England,  James  expressed  surprise  in  a  letter  of  February  18, 
1768,  because  goods  “are  a  meer  Drug  with  us,  and  are  sold 
out  of  Stores  at  very  little  advance,  but  at  the  dayly  Vandues 
may  be  bought  for  less  than  prime  cost.”  To  the  Fludyers 
^James  reported,  May  4,  that  he  had  sold  only  one  fourth  of  the 
goods  he  had  imported  “last  fall.”  He  endeavored  to  purchase  a 
bill  of  exchange  with  which,  in  his  usual  manner,  to  pay  Peach 
&  Pierce,  but  bills  were  both  too  scarce  and  too  high.  Hence, 
departing  from  his  usual  practice,  James  purchased  products  to 
be  shipped  to  Portugal.  His  agents  there  were  to  remit  the 
•proceeds  to  Bristol  when  sales  had  been  made.  Intending  to 
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depart  farther  from  his  accustomed  import  specialization  James 
inquired  as  to  the  prices  of  provisions  in  Bristol  itself. 

After  the  New  York  merchants  had  agreed  in  late  summer, 
1768,  not  to  import  further  from  Europe  until  the  Townshend 
duties  had  been  repealed,  James  began  in  his  letters  to  stress 
that  complaint  as  well  as  his  principal  aversion,  the  ban  on 
legal-tender  paper  money.  Replying,  October  8,  1768,  to  a 
request  from  Harris  for  a  recommendation  to  Gerard  W.  and 
William  Beekman,  James  declared  that  “they  as  well  as  myself 
have  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Merchants  here  to  import  for 
the  future  no  kind  of  merchandise  from  Europe  untill  the 
heavy  Duties  on  goods  are  taken  off.”  Some  of  the  edge  was 
taken  off  this  weapon,  however,  by  a  confession  in  the  same 
letter  that  as  long  as  trade  remained  so  stagnant  “their  will  be 
no  Importers  as  we  can  now  buy  the  best  assortment  of  Goods 
here  at  a  Cent.”6 

Having  put  the  thought  of  additional  importation  from  his 
mind  James  wrote  for  the  rest  of  the  period  of  nonimportation 
chiefly  about  the  impossibility  of  remitting  to  Britain  without 
the  benefit  of  a  paper  currency  circulating  at  New  York. 
Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  (February  2,  1769),  Robert  &  Nathan 
Hyde  (June  6),  Harris  (July  22)  and  the  Fludyers,  now  Flu- 
dyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson  (July  22),  all  received  reminders  from 
James  upon  this,  his  favorite  theme.  To  Harris  James  directed 
the  strongest  warning:  “if  we  are  much  longer  without  a  paper 
currency,  the  consiquences  will  be  bad.”  Here  as  in  some  of  the 
other  letters  James  gave  evidence  of  considerable  frustration 


6  To  sell  goods  “at  a  Cent”  meant  to 
sell  them  at  100%  more  than  the  sterling 
invoice  figure.  In  other  words,  imports 
invoiced  at  £100  sterling  would  sell  for 
£200  in  New  York  money.  This  increase 
was  largely  offset,  however,  by  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  about  175%  or  180%.  In 
trrms  of  New  York  money  this  meant 
that  goods  which  cost  £175  or  £180  were 
then  sold  for  £200,  a  markup  of  only 
13%.  Out  of  this  might  come  such  items 
as  packing  costs,  freight,  insurance,  and 
overhead  costs.  Thus  selling  “at  a  Cent” 
could  hardly  have  left  much  profit.  In 


fact  Beekman  had  made  profits  of  only 
10%  and  15%  respectively  on  two  earlier 
invoices  (Franks,  September  26,  1757* 
and  Peach  &  Pierce,  July  21,  1764)  from 
which  he  sold  at  230%,  247%,  and  266(7 
of  their  respective  sterling-price  figures 
three  items  checked  by  the  author.  For 
comparative  material  which  sheds  more 
confusion  than  light  on  the  question  ol 
what  was  the  usual  markup  on  British 
goods,  see  Porter,  50-51;  Hedges, 

187,  291;  Baxter,  99;  Harrington,  98' 
102;  Clark,  op.  cit.,  148 
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in  confessing  his  embarrassment  at  being  unable  to  remit  sums 
so  small  as  those  he  owed. 

Toward  the  end  of  1769  the  edge  of  tension  seemed  less 
sharp  in  Beekman’s  letters.  Reassured  by  the  optimistic  Flu- 
dyers  (June  17)  that  everything  would  be  settled  satisfactorily, 
he  replied  on  October  7  by  expressing  the  hope  that  trade 
would  revive,  but  he  added  “for  my  part  I  cannot  see  any 
incouragement  to  order  any  goods  at  present  as  I  cannot  see 
any  way  to  Vend  them  off  to  advantage.”  Nevertheless,  two 
months  later  (December  9)  the  author  of  that  letter  dispatched 
to  each  of  his  major  correspondents,  including  the  Fludyer 
firm,  a  substantial  order  for  goods  to  be  shipped  “first  opper- 
tunity  (after  the  Acts  of  Parliament  imposing  Duties  on 
America  are  repealed.)”  Supplemental  orders,  similarly  con¬ 
tingent,  flowed  from  Beekman’s  pen  on  March  9,  1770.  No 
mention  was  made  in  these  letters  of  the  authorization  of  a 
paper  currency,  although  that  subject  cropped  up  again  in  a 
letter  of  April  7  to  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  as  a  factor,  second 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Townshend  duties,  which  would  enable 
James  to  make  remittances  as  formerly. 

The  currency  thesis  came  back  strong,  however,  in  a  letter 
of  April  25  replying  to  the  declaration  of  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin 
(February  7)  that  the  Townshend  duties  were  not  yet  repealed 
and,  as  James  expressed  it,  that  there  was  “no  likelyhood  of 
their  being  so.”  James  assured  his  correspondents  first  that  if 
the  acts  “were  unrepealed  one  or  two  years  longer  I  emagine 
by  that  time  we  should  stand  in  very  little  need  of  any  goods 
from  Europe.”  He  followed  this  quickly,  however,  with  an 
expression  of  surprise  that  “our  mony  Bill  was  totally  rejected. 
I  dread  the  bad  consiquences,”  he  added,  “as  it  must  make 
many  Banckrups,  which  we  have  had  too  many  already.” 
Expanding  on  his  theme  James  asserted,  “I  have  known  sundry 
house(s)  in  city  and  Country  that  have  been  taken  by  execu¬ 
tion  and  sold  for  one  half  the  sum  that  they  cost,  for  my  part  I 
could  ruin  many  [an]  honest  and  able  family  should  I  take  such 
steps  at  present,  whereas  a  circulating  Currency  would  have 
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enabled  them  to  pay  these  Debts  without  having  their  houses 
and  Lands  taken  from  them.” 

On  May  15  James  acknowledged  receipt  of  a  letter  of  March  7 
from  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  containing  the  information,  as 
James  expressed  it,  “that  the  Revenue  Acts  were  not  Totally 
repealed.”  All,  of  course,  had  been  repealed  save  the  duty  on 
tea.  With  the  receipt  of  this  news  a  tremendous  political  strug¬ 
gle  began  in  New  York  between  the  radicals  and  the  conserva¬ 
tives  as  to  whether  importation  of  non-dutied  articles  should 
now  be  permitted.  Beekman’s  letters  indicate  that  he  held 
firm  through  May  and  early  June  in  favor  of  absolute  non¬ 
importation.  Letters  to  all  his  correspondents,  the  last  bearing 
the  date,  June  2,  asserted  flatly:  “as  the  Revenue  Acts  are  nor 
totally  repealed,  therefore  there  will  be  no  orders  sent  from 
American  untill  they  are.”  However,  later  in  June  news  arrived 
in  New  York  that  Parliament  had  granted  special  permission 
for  New  York  to  issue  £120,000  in  legal-tender  paper  money. 
This  may  have  induced  James  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
importing  non-dutied  items.  A  poll  early  in  July  indicated  that 
a  majority  in  New  York  favored  such  a  course,  and  James  was 
included  in  the  list  of  eighty-five  New  York  merchants  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  Boston  Gazette  (July  23)  as  having  favored  the 
resumption  of  importation.7  That  the  newspaper’s  account  was 
in  error  with  reference  to  James  seems  evident,  however,  in 
that  Peach  &  Pierce  congratulated  him  (November  5)  for 
standing  with  the  minority  of  New  York  merchants  which 
opposed  that  policy. 

The  nature  of  the  advice  which  James  received  from  his  four 
major  correspondents  in  England  is  particularly  interesting 
on  this  point.  Peach  &  Pierce  of  Bristol  for  some  time  wrote 
nothing  in  effect,  but  pious  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  pros¬ 
perity.  On  September  20,  1769,  however,  after  they  had  begun 
to  feel  the  effects  of  non-importation,  they  wrote:  “We  are 
throughly  [sic]  sensible  of  the  ill  Effect  of  our  Impolitick  be¬ 
haviour  respecting  your  trade  and  of  the  dissagreeable  circum¬ 
stances  you  are  put  under  by  it.  We  shall  therefore  readily  wait 

7  See  note  17. 
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for  your  convenience  in  remitting.  .  .  Upon  receiving  James's 
letter  of  December  9  containing  an  order  for  goods  to  be  shipped 
when  the  revenue  acts  were  repealed,  they  merely  indicated 
(February  3,  1770)  that  they  would  comply  with,  its  terms; 
they  thought  the  issue  would  soon  be  settled,  but  they  were 
uncertain  as  to  what  would  be  the  outcome.  After  Parliament 
had  repealed  all  the  duties  save  that  on  tea,  Peach  &  Pierce 
wrote  (March  26)  in  an  entirely  different  vein.  “Affairs,"  they 
found,  “have  taken  a  more  unfavourable  turn  than  we  dreaded, 
as  not  only  the  Revenue  Act  to  you  so  obnoxious  has  been  Con¬ 
firmed,  but  others  more  immediately  respecting  us  have  passed 
and  still  more  Subversive  of  Freedom."  They  were  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  commercial  relations  with  Beekman  were  “sus¬ 
pended  for  this  year."  On  July  31,  they  informed  James  that 
“We  every  day  expect  the  Arrival  of  your  resolves  respecting 
Importation  .  .  .  however  those  are  we  hope  it  will  not  Occas- 
sion  a  dissunion  from  the  other  provinces  in  the  most  important 
point,  your  Liberty."  New  York  having  already  occasioned 
disunion  they  were  caught  unprepared  by  the  sudden  influx  of 
orders  dispatched  from  New  York  on  July  10  and  struggled 
mightily  to  fulfill  them.  When  that  flurry  of  business  had  sub¬ 
sided  somewhat  (November  5)  they  asked  leave  to  congratulate 
James  “on  seeing  your  Name  in  the  List  of  Nonimporters  which 
allthough  a  Minority  will  ever  endear  you  to  posterity." 

The  Fludyer  firm,  now  titled  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson, 
though  both  Fludyers  had  died  by  the  spring  of  1769,  was  less 
emotionally  involved  in  the  controversy  over  government 
policies.  After  its  members  learned  of  the  non-importation 
agreement  they  wrote  (April  29,  1769)  of  their  regret  at  being 
unable  to  ship  goods  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  “the  dis¬ 
agreeable  object"  (the  Townshend  duties)  soon  removed.  On 
June  17  they  informed  James  that  “Our  Ministry  have  given 
out  with  assurance,  that  all  matters  relating  to  our  Colonies 
will  be  Compromised  and  Setled  to  Satisfaction  at  next  meeting 
of  our  Parliament."  They  hoped  to  be  favored  with  “good 
orders  Renewed  and  Enlarged."  When  no  such  orders  were 
forthcoming  from  James,  they  wrote  again  (December  7), 
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noting  this  fact  and  further  assuring  Beekman  that  “matters 
relating  to  the  colonies  have  been  maturely  considered  and  fixt 
upon,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  Established  by  Parliament, 
...  in  the  Spring,  we  are  well  assured  there  will  be  no  Obstruc¬ 
tion  to  our  Intercourse  in  trade.”  When  Parliament  acted, 
Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson  reported  to  James  that  the  Revenue 
Acts  had  been  repealed  “so  far  only  as  relates  to  paper,  Glass 
and  painters  Colours  etc.”  Because  the  duty  on  tea  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  confirmed,  they  wrote,  “we  cannot  ship  the  Goods 
you  have  conditionally  ordered  but  must  wait  your  reniewed 
Orders,  if  you  please.”  They  announced  their  intention  of 
observing  what  others  did,  but  they  believed  “None  will 
venture  to  execute  conditionall  Orders.”  The  ship  captains 
“who  had  put  up  their  Ships  for  America  in  the  Coffee  houses 
and  upon  the  Exchange  have  taken  down  their  Bills  and  say 
they  cannot  take  in  Goods.”  On  April  14  they  expressed  the 
hope  that  James  would  send  orders  for  the  fall;  when  they  wrote 
next  on  August  24  they  had  received  Beekman’s  letters  of 
June  2  and  July  10,  the  first  adhering  to  non-importation,  the 
second  announcing  its  termination.  “The  latter,”  they  said, 
“gives  us  much  pleasure”;  unlike  Peach  and  Pierce  they  ex¬ 
pressed  no  regrets  at  the  collapse  of  opposition  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  duty. 

Thomas  Harris,  the  garrulous  commission  agent,  was  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Americans.  In  an  ambiguous  passage  in  his 
letter  of  October  25,  1768,  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  James 
send  orders  for  goods  to  be  shipped  in  the  spring  if  the  con¬ 
cessions  demanded  by  the  Americans  had  then  been  granted, 
but  because  of  the  continuing  glut  on  the  Newr  York  market 
James  declined  to  send  such  orders  for  another  year.  By  then 
Harris  had  assured  him  (August  1,  1769)  that  the  Revenue 
Acts  would  be  repealed  at  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  and 
(November  2)  that  he  had  already  received  several  orders  to 
be  shipped  “in  Case  the  Revenue  Acts  are  repealed.”  When  he 
received  Beekman’s  conditional  orders  of  December  9  Harris 
assured  James  (February  7,  1770)  that  the  goods  would  be 
shipped  “with  all  Dispatch  after  the  repeal.”  How  soon  the 
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repeal  would  come  he  thought  was  very  uncertain,  but  he  was 
sure  it  would  take  place  in  time  “for  shiping  Fall  Goods.” 
Promptly  after  the  action  of  Parliament  Harris  wrote  (March  8) 
that  the  decision  was  “not  to  take  of[f]  the  Duty  on  Tea  which 
being  part  of  the  Restrictions  prohibiting  my  Compliance  with 
your  kind  Orders,  I  beg  your  further  Instructions.” 

The  same  letter  informed  James  that  “several  Merchants 
here”  were  shipping  to  Boston,  “agreable  to  the  Orders  come 
from  thence.”  This,  he  thought,  was  a  “great  Reproach  to  the 
Merchants  in  that  Government.”  The  London  Merchants  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  non-importation  policy  would  not  have 
been  broken  through  had  there  been  “a  Consultation”  of  all 
the  provinces.  As  it  was,  Harris  could  not  see  “what  it  will 
avail  New  York  and  Philadelphia  holding  out  against  the  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  rest  of  the  Provinces.”  He  begged  again  for 
“speediest  Advice.” 

Three  days  before  New  York  broke  the  non-importation 
agreement,  Harris  wrote  that  he  would  be  happy  to  “begin 
shipping  Goods  for  you  again,  .  .  .  but  indeed  do  not  wish  you 
to  break  through  Engagements,  so  much  to  the  Reputation  of 
every  American  living,  and  truly  beneficial  to  the  whole  British 
Empire,  if  you  will  but  persevere,  for  assuredly  if  you  do  the 
Duty  on  Tea  will  be  repealed  this  next  Sessions:  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  most  People  in  this  City.”  He  ofFered  no  com¬ 
ment  when  he  learned  of  New  York’s  decision  to  renew  importa¬ 
tion  of  non-dutied  articles. 

Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  were  less  inclined  to  offer  advice. 
They  assured  James  (July  31,  1768)  that  they  were  “sorry  for 
the  great  stagnation  of  your  trade”  and  (October  22)  that  they 
were  “very  sensible  of  the  great  difficultys  your  province  lies 
under  for  want  of  cash.”  After  non-importation  had  become 
effective  they  wmote  (December  7)  of  their  hope  that  “a  wise 
providence  wfill  direct  our  Parliament  to  conciliating  measures” 
to  rectify  the  “unfortunate  misunderstandings  between  North 
America  and  the  mother  countrey”  which  had  caused  “almost 
a  total  stagnation  of  our  trade.”  Upon  receiving  orders  for 
goods  to  be  shipped  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties, 
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Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  regretfully  informed  James  that  there 
was  “but  little  prospect  of  that  agreeable  event  taking  place, 
as  our  present  Ministry  seem  to  oppose  it,  especially  on  Tea; 
the  North  America  Merchants  and  Traders  have  sent  in  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  head,  but  are  very 
doubtful  of  its  Success.”  When  repeal  of  the  duties  passed, 
Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  (March  7)  had  no  doubts  that  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  on  tea  oblidged  them  “to  omitt  the  execution 
of  your  kind  orders.”  They  observed  further  that  this  was  “to 
our  very  great  loss  having  provided  for  you  a  considerable 
part  of  your  order.”  They  heartily  wished  a  reconciliation  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  period  of  the  controversy  their  letters  played 
variations  of  this  theme  without  offering  advice  as  to  the  course 
New  York  should  follow. 

After  the  resumption  of  importation  and  the  simultaneous 
settlement  of  the  currency  issue  James  had  little  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  political  comment  for  some  time.  Instead  he  re¬ 
ported  frequently  to  his  correspondents  on  the  dismal  state  of 
business  in  New  York.  At  the  end  of  1770  (December  6)  he 
mentioned  to  Peach  &  Pierce  that  “all  kinds  of  goods  are  Sold 
here  at  a  Cent.”8  This,  he  said,  “yields  but  little  profit.”  Next 
spring  James  informed  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson  (May  15), 
Peach  &  Pierce  (May  15),  and  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  (June  11) 
that,  although  bills  of  exchange  now  sold  at  180%,  some  of  the 
New  York  merchants  still  sold  goods  from  190%  “to  a  Cent.” 
“How  many  of  them  will  be  Able  to  Maintain  their  Family’s 
and  make  payments  for  their  goods  I  leave  that  to  your  Selves 
to  Judge  and  hope  you  may  be  no  Sufferers  by  any  of  them.” 
For  himself,  said  James,  “I  Dont  Chuse  to  Trouble  myself 
much  in  this  Trade.”9  Countermanding  some  orders  he  had 
placed,  James  explained  that  he  would  certainly  be  unable  to 
sell  the  goods  “this  season”  and  disliked  the  prospect  of  paying 
interest  on  the  purchase  price  of  goods  which  lay  unsold  in  his 
store.10  On  October  16  he  explained  to  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin 

8  See  note  6.  for  nothing.” 

9  The  last  of  these  three  letters  stated  10  Peach  &  Pierce,  October  9,  I771’ 

more  forcefully:  “I  dont  chuse  to  trade  Fludyer,  October  3,  1771. 
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that  he  could  see  no  “encouragement  to  order  any  kind  of 
izoods  as  I  have  the  greatest  part  [of  those  last  ordered]  still 
on  hands.” 

Throughout  1772  James  was  very  discouraged.  Qn  January 
18  he  wrote  the  executor  of  Thomas  Harris  (William  Hopkins) 
“That  any  person  can  buy  goods  cheaper  here  at  present  than 
they  cant  [can]  be  imported.”  To  Benjamin  Price,  who  aspired 
to  replace  the  deceased  Thomas  Harris  as  Beekman’s  com¬ 
mission  agent,  James  wrote  on  the  same  day,  “For  the  Present 
I  shall  decline  the  Dry  Good  Trade  as  that  Buisness  is  Now 
not  worth  following.”  On  August  22  James  observed  to  the 
firm  that  had  now  become  B.  Pomeroy  &  Son  that  he  had  sold 
few  of  the  goods  last  imported  “and  have  received  but  trifeling 
sums  for  those  sold,  and  Still  less  for  the  Debts  due  to  me.” 
Furthermore,  James  added,  “I  have  known  of  goods  lately 
imported  sold  at  Vandue  which  fetched  currency  for  Sterling 
(clear  of  charges).”  In  other  words,  after  the  deduction  of 
certain  charges  (probably  costs  of  importation),  the  total 
remaining  income  from  the  sale  of  goods  which  were  priced  at 
£10  sterling  on  the  original  invoice  would  have  been  £10  in 
New  York  money  at  a  time  when  £10  sterling  was  equivalent 
to  £17  or  £18  in  New  York  money.  That  fall  (September  19) 
James  told  Peach  &  Pierce  that  he  had  lately  offered  for  sale 
at  prime  cost,  payable  in  ten  years,  his  entire  store,  “which  is 
considerable,  and  well  assorted  as  any  in  this  City.”  There  were 
no  takers.  “We  may  have  reason  to  dread  the  consiquencies,” 
James  warned  his'  three  principal  correspondents  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  “if  the  Trade  amongst  us  is  carried  on  much  longer  in 
the  manner  that  it  now  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  past.” 

In  1773  prospects  improved  slowly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  James  wrote  to  Pomeroy  (January  5,  1773)  that  there 
were  “Vandues”  every  day  at  New  York  and  that  “the  best 
of  goods  sold  for  a  trifle  more  then  currency  for  Sterling.” 
Exchange  then  was  about  175%  to  180%.  In  advising  Fludyer, 
Marsh  &  Hudson  on  the  financial  situation  of  several  New  York 
merchants  (June  19)  James  concluded  by  observing  that  “the 
times  are  now  so  critical  that  I  Scarce  know  how  to  advise  you.” 
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Nevertheless  he  did  advise  them  strongly  against  sending  any 
more  goods  to  New  York  and  against  suing  people  for  debts. 
“There  is,”  he  said,  “not  a  man  in  this  City,  who  is  in  the  dry 
good  way,  can  pay  his  Debts  upon  Demand,  if  they  amount 
to  any  considerable  Sum.”  Beekman’s  remittances  increased, 
however,  (see  Table  I)  and  on  December  22  he  ordered  a  few 
goods  from  several  of  his  correspondents  to  add  variety  to  his 
stock  so  that  he  might  attract  more  customers  to  his  store  and 
thus  be  able,  he  hoped,  to  “putt  off  the  remainder  of  my  goods 
on  hand.”  To  a  new  correspondent,  Cooke  &  Relph,  he  wrote 
of  the  possibility  of  future  orders  if  “Trade  revives.” 

In  1774  Beekman’s  trade  bore  every  appearance  of  beginning 
to  recover.  He  sent  out  a  number  of  orders  for  modest  quantities 
of  goods  and  although  he  did  not  affirm  that  recovery  had 
arrived,  he  invariably  employed  the  past  tense  in  speaking  ot 
the  stagnation  of  trade.  He  offered  no  comment  upon  the 
political  events  of  the  year  (including  the  Intolerable  Acts  and 
the  Continental  Congress)  until  December  11,  when  he  assured 
Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson  and  their  new  partner,  Sandeford 
Streatfeild,  that  he  would  have  ordered  more  goods  for  the 
spring,  “had  we  not  been  prevented  by  the  unhappy  misunder¬ 
standing  that  at  present  Subsists  between  Great  Brittain  and 
the  Colonies.”  These  circumstances,  he  said,  “brought  us  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  entring  into  a  Non  Importation 
agreement,  untill  proper  redress  of  American  Greivances  is 
obtained.”  He  hoped  it  would  come  speedily. 

Beekman’s  English  correspondents,  after  the  passing  of  the 
crisis  over  the  Townshend  duties,  had  had  little  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  political  comment,  but,  like  James,  they  found  much  to 
complain  of  in  general  economic  conditions.  Least  communica¬ 
tive  on  these  points  among  Beekman’s  major  correspondents 
were  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin.  They  informed  James  September  8, 
1770,  that  the  worsteds  he  had  ordered  could  not  be  shipped 
because  an  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  their  export  and  made 
any  other  goods  in  a  package  with  them  subject  to  seizure.  On 
January  1,  1772,  they  expressed  regret  that  “the  great  glutt  of 
goods  in  Your  province  deprives  us  of  receiving  Your  agreable 
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orders.”  They  repeated  this  profound  sentiment  in  a  later  letter 
(May  7)  and  supplemented  it  on  July  1  with  a  more  interesting 
observation  on  their  own  situations:  “the  oldest  tradesman  in 
London  never  remembers  such  a  severe  stagnation  of  cash  as 
at  present,  and  likely  to  continue.” 

Peach  and  Pierce  (later  Pierce  and  Brown),  who  had  con¬ 
gratulated  James  on  his  stand  against  lifting  non-importation, 
likewise  had  little  political  comment  to  offer  after  that,  but 
commented  occasionally  on  general  economic  trends.  On  July 
25,  1771,  they  responded  to  Beekman’s  complaint  about  the 
state  of  trade  at  New  York  with  the  disquieting  remark  that 
“demand  here  never  was  so  great,  the  allmost  universal  rise  of 
our  Manufactories  proclaime  it.  and  it  is  with  difficulie  [sic]  we 
furnish  our  Orders  even  in  the  smallest  trifling  Article.”  In¬ 
formed  by  James  that  goods  were  sold  in  New  York  at  less 
than  the  price  of  importation,  they  replied  (February  16,  1772), 
“there  must  be  rottenness  somewhere,  we  hope  not  to  be 
Affected  by  it.”  However,  by  July  10,  1772,  they  reported  their 
own  prosperity  ended.  Noting  that  James’  complaints  con¬ 
tinued,  they  asserted  that  “the  Situation  of  ourselves  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  infinitely  more  alarming,  had  not  the  Bank  of  England 
interfered  nearly  a  general  Bankruptcy  must  have  ensued,  as  it 
is  we  know  not  whome  to  trust  as  we  know  not  yet  when  it 
will  end.”  The  following  winter  (January  24,  1773)  Peach  & 
Pierce  reported  their  hopes  “of  an  end  to  the  distresses  here 
. .  .  are  totally  vanished.  New  and  unexpected  failures  in  Hol¬ 
land  has  increased  our  apprehension  and  indeed  made  our 
Situation  truely  deplorable  .  .  .  Not  a  Bill  to  be  discounted  at 
any  of  our  Banks.”  They  now  offered  James  the  consoling 
thought  that,  difficult  as  things  were  for  him,  they  were  infi¬ 
nitely  worse  in  England.  Their  complaints  soon  ceased,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  correspondence  became  largely  routine  until  1775. 

Beekman’s  most  sympathetic  and  most  communicative  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  five  years  before  the  Revolution  was  the  firm 
of  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson.  These  gentlemen  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  political  developments  from  which  they  expected  major 
repercussions  in  business  and  they  informed  James  of  their 
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conclusions.  Late  in  1770  (October  15)  they  mentioned  to 
James  that  many  felt  war  with  Spain  was  unavoidable;  they 
themselves,  however,  thought  nothing  could  be  said  with 
certainty  until  Parliament  met  on  November  13.  Their  next 
letter  (January  29,  1775)  indicated  that  war  fears  had  ceased. 

At  the  same  time  in  answering  Beekman’s  complaint  that 
they  had  been  badly  undersold  by  others  in  the  rush  of  business 
following  the  end  of  non-importation,  they  involved  themselves 
in  analyzing  and  forecasting  business  behavior.  Attempting  to 
explain  how  they  had  been  undersold,  they  suggested  that 
“Some  adventurers  bought  large  quantities  of  different  goods 
upon  Speculation,  twelve  months  before  the  trade  opened,  and 
finding  Demand  for  them  prolonged,  may  have  been  tempted 
or  obliged  to  Sell  again  at  an  under  price  to  raise  money. ”  They 
themselves  had  chosen  to  wait  “for  Sure  advice,  and  upon  the 
first  notice  Sent  Express,  one  of  our  people,  a  proper  hand,  to 
buy  up  for  us  what  we  wanted  and  the  Scarcity  of  many 
Articles  raised  the  prices  immediately,  and  it  was  by  our  Inter¬ 
est  and  the  Expectation  of  further  Employ  from  us  in  the 
future,  that  we  could  get  Some  articles  we  wanted,  at  any 
rated’  Even  at  the  present,  they  said,  there  was  “Such  Scarcity 
and  dearness  of  many  articles  in  our  way”  as  they  had  never 
known  before.  However,  they  were  confident  “Matters  will 
come  round”  or  return  to  normal  soon.  The  manufacturers’ 
complaint  “for  want  of  hands  will  be  over  now  there  is  no 
more  fear  of  Press  gangs  .  .  .  and  the  apprehension  of  war  with 
Spain  is  vanished/’ 

Six  months  later  (July  27,  1771)  the  forecasters,  as  so  often 
happens,  were  compelled  to  confess  that  events  had  not  worked 
out  as  they  had  predicted.  “Many  articles,”  they  acknowledged, 
“have  advanced  beyond  our  Expectation  Owing  to  the  urgent 
Eagerness  of  Merchants  here  and  also  on  your  Side;  We  en¬ 
tirely  acquiesce  in  your  Sentiments  and  [have  no]  doubt  but 
the  Importation  with  you  with  regard  to  many  Articles,  may 
be  Overdone,  to  the  prejudice  of  trade  in  general.”  They  had  no 
wish,  they  said,  “to  Extend  our  Correspondence,”  but  wished 
instead  to  “Confine  ourselves  to  our  Good  old  friends  and  their 
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Recommendations.”  Still,  they  added,  “We  Cannot  refuse  or¬ 
ders  without  Some  reason.”  Consequently  they  asked  James  for 
his  opinion  of  the  worth  of  fourteen  New  York  firms,  some  of 
which  had  ordered  large  quantities  of  goods  at  the  same  time 
that  James  was  countermanding  his  own  orders.11 

By  March  of  1772  the  Fludyer  firm’s  forecast  of  January  1771 
that  prices  would  soon  return  to  normal  seemed  to  have  been 
realized,  although  to  a  degree  not  fully  pleasing  to  Fludyer, 
Marsh  &  Hudson.  They  wrote  on  March  14  indicating  that 
they  believed  “importation  of  goods  on  your  Side  last  year  has 
been  overdone,  and  Some  of  the  Importers  may  have  been 
obliged  to  Sell  at  little  or  no  profit,  which  has  done  prejudice 
and  would  occasion  a  temporary  Stagnation  of  trade,  and  that 
we  find,  has  lessened  our  orders  this  Spring.  .  .  .  The  Sorts  of 
goods  that  were  very  Scarce  and  risen,  are  now  become  plenty, 
and  Come  rathermore  reasonable  and  better  in  quality,  and  we 
Expect  to  Execute  orders  with  better  Satisfaction.”  The  sellers’ 
had  become  a  buyers’  market,  except  that  they  were  sure  the 
glut  in  New  York  would  soon  end  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  James  to  order  again  even  though  he  had  large  stocks  on 
hand.  When  James  failed  to  respond  to  these  blandishments,  he 
was  solicited  again  (September  12)  with  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  “a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  down  the  Yorkshire  and 
North  Country  Manufactures,  to  .  .  .  former  prices.”  James  still 
declined  to  order. 

In  the  spring  of  1773  (March  25)  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson 
thought  the  bottom' of  the  depression  had  been  reached.  Credit, 
they  said,  was  “very  precarious,  and  money  unusually  very 
Scarce,”  but  this  was  a  temporary  phenomenon  caused  by  the 
failure  of  some  “Eminent  Bankers  and  trading  houses  here  and 
in  Amsterdam.”  This  had  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  bills 
and  all  “paper  Credit”  and  had  caused  difficulty  for  many 
‘  worthy  good  houses,”  some  of  which  were  forced  to  “Stop 
and  Compound  for  time.”  They  themselves  had  escaped  with 
“inconsiderable  loss”  occasioned  by  being  “kept  out”  of  money 
owed  them  and  by  having  been  “  obliged  to  assist  Some  friends.” 

11  See  Chapter  XIV  for  a  discussion  of  Beckman’s  comments. 
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These  facts  and  the  “ Disappointments  of  Remittances”  from 
America  had  left  them  “not  a  little  straitned.”  But  now,  they 
said,  “all  Seems  to  be  well  over  and  Credit  is  reestablished.” 
Because  of  past  experience,  they  had  decided  “That  instead  of 
Launching  forward  in  trade  and  Extending  Credit,  it  will  be 
most  Expedient  for  us  rather  to  Contract  by  the  best  methods 
we  Can,  to  do  less  business,  with  more  Safety.”  In  this  new 
policy  they  expected  to  “rely  much  upon  your  friendship  and 
good  advices.” 

When  business  at  last  began  its  upturn,  it  was  almost  too 
late.  On  August  30  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson  reported  that 
business  was  “dull  Enough,  for  our  Exports  have  lessened  very 
much.”  The  following  spring  (June  2,  1774)  they  had  still 
received  no  new  order  from  James,  although  he  had  begun  to 
write  more  optimistically  (December  24,  1773).  They  now 
assured  him  that  “the  price  of  low  Goods  is  considerably  fallen, 
and  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  Execute  your  Orders  on  the  most 
favourable  terms.”  Later  that  month  (June  25)  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  receiving  an  order  from  James  and  they  had  assurances 
that  another  would  follow,  but  that  fall  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  erected  the  most  formidable  barriers  in  the  path  of  trade. 

The  year  1775  saw  Beekman  spelling  out  in  detail  as  he  had 
never  done  before  his  views  on  current  events.  His  earliest 
letters  of  that  year  make  clear  that  he  felt  there  was  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  amicable  settlement  and  the  revival  of 
trade  between  Britain  and  America  unless  “proper  redress”  was 
granted  for  the  many,  but  undefined,  grievances  of  the  colonials. 
Following  Lexington  and  Concord  he  wrote  voluminously  to  all 
his  major  correspondents  setting  forth  his  interpretation  of  the 
actions  there,  of  the  American  preparations  for  defense,  and 
rationalizing  his  own  conflicting  loyalties  to  Britain  and  to 
America. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  warfare  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord,  James  had  written  of  those  events  to  all  his 
major  correspondents.  It  required  little  perspicacity  to  identify 
his  sympathies.  The  king’s  troops  were  referred  to  as  “the 
Enemy”;  their  conduct  on  the  march  “left  Traces  of  the  gratest 
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Inhumanity  and  most  savage  Barbarity”;  they  were  a  “Blood¬ 
thirsty  Soldiery.”  Furthermore,  the  British  had  fired  upon  the 
colonial  militiamen  “who  were  peaceably  under  Arms  (in  order 
to  exercise  themselves  in  military  Discipline)  .  .  .  without  the 
least  Provocation  (unless  we  would  call  their  not  complying 
with  an  Order  to  disperse  a  provocation!).”  James  was  proud 
that  the  Provincials  had  not  fired  “when  they  were  called 
Rebels,  and  no  doubt  imperiously  commanded  to  disperse! 
What!  peaceable  Inhabitants  on  their  own  native  Soil,  ordered 
by  a  Band  of  cruel  Troops  to  disperse!  But,  Thanks  to  Heaven, 
our  Men  did  not  revenge  the  Insult,  ’till  they  were  necessitated 
to  act  upon  the  Defensive  by  the  Loss  of  ten  of  their  Men.” 
James  did  not  brag  about  the  total  casualty  figures,  but  he 
made  a  point  of  mentioning  them:  “about  103  of  the  Regulars 
were  killed  and  165  wounded;  and  of  the  Provincials  about  39 
killed  and  25  wounded.” 

The  same  letters  recounted  in  some  detail  the  defensive 
preparations  of  the  Americans.  “I  cannot  but  observe,”  wrote 
James,  “the  method  they  [the  people  of  Massachusetts]  have  of 
conveying  the  most  speedy  Intelligence  to  all  their  Neighbour¬ 
ing  Towns,  in  case  of  Extremity,  by  firing  of  Cannon  .  .  .,  the 
Report  of  which  will  instantly  alarm  their  respective  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  cause  great  Multitudes  of  vigorous,  armed  Men,  to 
hasten  with  amazing  rapidity,  to  their  immidiate  Succour.” 
He  mentioned  that  about  60,000  Provincials  had  participated 
in  throwing  up  entrenchments  around  Boston  where  an  army  of 
15,000  now  besieged  the  British  forces.  James  was  sure  the 
British  would  soon  feel  the  “Want  of  fresh  Provisions,”  espe¬ 
cially  as  “  the  General  Committees  of  this  City  and  Philadelphia 
have  come  under  an  Agreement  not  to  supply  the  Army  or 
Navy  with  any  Provisions  or  Stores,  whilst  there  is  even  an 
Appearance  of  Hostilities  in  our  Borders.”  As  for  New  York, 
James  asserted  “with  Pleasure  .  .  .  that  this  City  is  at  present 
become  more  unanimous  than  ever  it  has  been  known;  owing 
cheifly  to  a  general  Association12  lately  agreed  to.  .  .  .  All  Ranks 

12  The  “general  Association”  was  in  tinental  and  Provincial  Congresses  (see 
effect  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Con-  Becker,  196). 
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of  People  are  preparing  themselves  against  .  .  .  attack  and  are 
consulting  the  means  of  our  common  Safety.”  New  York  City 
had  enlarged  its  General  Committee  from  sixty  to  one  hundred, 
James  reported,  but  he  did  not  mention  that  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  enlarged  group.  A  “  Provincial  Congress”  was  to 
meet  on  May  26,  he  said,  again  neglecting  to  mention  that  he 
was  among  the  delegates  elected  to  it.  Of  more  direct  interest  to 
his  correspondents,  James  reported  that  he  expected  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  soon  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  to  “put  a  total 
Stop  to  all  foreign  Trade,  which  will  disenable  our  Merchants  to 
make  any  Remittances  Home.” 

Having  made  his  partiality  so  clear,  James  felt  required  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  he  thought  as  he  did.  The  conflict  in 
his  loyalties  was  apparent:  he  had  referred  to  the  British  troops 
as  “the  Enemy,”  yet  he  spoke  of  sending  remittances  “Home.” 
He  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  “Peace,  Harmony,  and  a  good 
Understanding”  which  would  “ever  distinguish  Britain  and 
America,  and  thus  continue  ’till  Time  has  run  his  Round.”  Yet 
he  regretted  deeply  upon  “calm  Deliberation,  and  serious  dis¬ 
passionate  Reflection”  that  the  “hasty  Resolves  of  the  Ma¬ 
jority  of  the  British  Parliament,  without  hearing  the  Petitions 
from  North  America  .  .  .  should  be  the  Occasion  of  all  such 
fatal  Consequences  as  have  happened  and  are  likely  to  happen 
between  us;  and  unless  seasonably  redressed  may  prove  the 
Ruin  of  the  whole  Empire.”13  He  spoke  of  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  “an  unnatural  Civil  War”  and  insisted  that  “His 
Majesty  has  not  more  firm  and  loyal  Subjects  than  in  his 
Dominions  in  North  America,  who  will  support  his  Crown  and 
Dignity  in  a  constitutional  manner  at  the  Risque  of  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes.”  Yet,  he  continued,  “it  is  impossible  that  free¬ 
born  Englishmen,  as  we  are,  (instead  of  being  taxed  by  our 
Jegal  Representatives  as  formerly)  should  now  submit  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  Taxations,  without  giving  up  our  Title  to  Freedom, 
and  becoming  Vassals  and  Slaves.”  Nothing  was  required  for 

13  On  May  30  James  saw  “reasonable  confidence  could  be  established  “on 
Prospect  of  the  Destruction  of  this  ex-  Constitutional  Grounds.” 
tensive  Empire”  unless  peace  and  mutual 
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“a  happy  Accommodation,”  he  wrote,  “but  a  Revival  of  the 
t^ood  old  English  Constitution.”  Nothing  could  prevent  the 
conflict,  he  thought,  save  “Restitution  of  our  former  just  and 
unalienable  Rights  and  Privileges.”  He  had  made  his  decision 
and  he  never  wavered  before  its  consequences. 

For  the  rest  of  1775  James  wrote  routinely  to  his  correspond¬ 
ents.  He  explained  that  he  could  not  remit  to  them  because  all 
commerce  had  ceased  and  the  collection  of  debts  was  nearly 
impossible  unless  in  bonds  or  mortgages.  He  wrote  of  “'repeated 
Hostilities  committed  by  the  ministerial  Troops  upon  our 
afflicted  and  injured  Brethren  near  Boston”;  he  hoped  God 
would  “so  order  Publick  affairs,  that  we  may  soon  have  an 
honourable  and  lasting  Peace.”  Peace,  however,  he  was  not  to 
know  for  many  years  to  come.  After  this  year  he  wrote  no  more 
to  England  until  1783. 

Only  three  of  Beekman’s  correspondents  took  occasion  to 
comment  to  him  on  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Pomeroys 
&  Hodgkin  (August  2)  offered  nothing  but  pious  hopes  for 
“speedy  reconciliation.”  Peach  &  Pierce  (August  15)  had  hoped 
bloodshed  could  be  prevented  and  were  “exceedingly  concerned 
to  find  the  breach  between  England  and  American  so  much 
widened.”  It  seemed  to  them  that  “our  great  people  in  power 
are  gone  to  farr  to  retreat,  and  although  they  are  convinced 
the  measures  has  been  too  hasty,  they  say  they  know  not  how 
to  retreat.”  Turning  toward  their  own  interest  Peach  &  Pierce 
observed  that  “Our  Manufactures  already  begin  to  feel  it.” 
Subtly  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Americans  would 
“support  our  distressed  merchants  here  who  must  inexpressibly 
feel  the  want  of  the  American  Trade,  but  much  more  the 
withholding  payments.”  They  were  sure  that  James’s  distance 
from  the  “Seat  of  Warr”  would  permit  him  to  receive  payments 
“almost  in  the  regular  way”  and  that  they  would  “be  receiving 
our  Regular  remittances.”  They  concluded  tactfully  with  an 
expression  of  their  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Beekman’s  full 
enjoyment  of  his  “Religion,  Laws,  Liberty  and  Trade.” 

Members  of  the  Fludyer  firm  had  abandoned  their  customary 
optimism  even  before  Lexington  and  Concord.  On  February  3, 
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177 5,  they  stated  frankly:  “We  are  sorry  to  say,  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  accomadation,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  seems  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance.”  They  sincerely 
hoped  that  “Matters  may  yet  be  amicably  compromised,  .  .  . 
and  setled  in  so  effectual  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  like  dis¬ 
agreeable  events  in  the  future.”  Modestly  they  mentioned  that 
“our  Samuel  Marsh  who  is  chose  a  Representative  in  this  new 
Parliament,  will  undoubtedly  do  every  thing  in  his  power”  to 
achieve  this  end.  On  June  26  they  thanked  James  warmly  for 
his  detailed  account  of  the  “late  calamitous  affair  at  Boston” 
and  assured  him  that  “our  sentiments  do  perfectly  correspond 
with  yours.”  Convinced  that  harmony  was  requisite  for  the 
“mutual  prosperity”  of  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  they 
wished  ardently  for  conciliatory  measures  on  both  sides  “so  as 
most  effectually  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  Civil  War,  and 
hasten  the  time  of  a  satisfactory  reconciliation,  which  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  sincere  wish  of  all  who  have  the  real  welfare 
of  their  country  fervently  at  heart.”  They  had  done  their  best, 
but  less  wise  counsel  prevailed. 

While  inept  British  leaders  fumbled  with  the  empire’s  fate, 
James  Beekman  had  begun  to  take  part  in  local  political  con¬ 
tests  involving  his  interests  and  beliefs.  Although  James  had 
not  previously  been  active  in  politics,  there  was  never  any 
question  as  to  where  his  loyalties  lay.  Religion  and  family 
tradition  had  marked  James  from  birth  not  only  to  support 
freedom  of  religion  and  separation  of  church  and  state  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  but  also  to 
support  more  popular  control  of  government  in  the  face  of 
tightening  rule  by  the  authorities  in  England  and  their  local 
representatives.  It  was  Presbyterian  Princeton,  not  Anglican 
King’s  College,  to  which  James  donated  funds  and  to  which  he 
sent  his  sons,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter.  However, 
as  controversy  increased  over  policies  to  be  adopted  in  response 
to  Britain’s  post-war  regulations,  political  factions  altered  and 
new  leaders  appeared.  These  were  the  changes  to  which  James 
sought  to  make  his  contribution. 

In  1769  James  joined  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  had 
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been  formed  the  previous  year  by  a  number  of  conservative 
merchants  concerned  among  other  things  with  “procuring  such 
laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  in  general.”  He  was  listed  as  was  his  brother,  Gerard, 
in  the  organization  charter  signed  in  1770  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden,14  but  he  soon  identified  himself  with  the 
majority  of  the  merchants  who  did  not  attend  meetings  of  the 
Chamber.  In  177 2,  following  the  lead  of  the  radical  Isaac  Sears, 
he  resigned,  as  did  his  brother,  in  protest  against  an  action 
voted  in  their  absence  which  would  have  required  members  to 
accept  and  pay  New  Jersey  money  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
New  Jersey  government.  This  controversy  which  produced  a 
division  within  the  Chamber  along  conservative  and  radical 
lines  appears  to  have  been  a  modified  form  of  the  traditional 
contest  between  advocates  of  “dear”  money  and  proponents 
of  “cheap”  money  in  that  the  premium  paid  by  New  York 
merchants  on  New  Jersey  money  had  helped  to  attract  not  only 
New  Jersey  business  but  also  more  circulating  currency  into 
New  York,  thus  alleviating  in  some  measure  the  chronic  short¬ 
age  of  currency  about  which  James  Beekman  so  frequently 
complained.15  The  chamber  later  rescinded  its  action  and  in¬ 
vited  those  who  had  resigned  to  reapply  for  membership.  Sears, 
Gerard  W.  Beekman  and  others  reapplied  and  were  readmitted 
in  1774,  but  James  remained  aloof.16 

Meanwhile  James  had  identified  himself  with  the  radicals  in 
another  manner.  The  Sons  of  Liberty ,  heretofore  representative 
of  a  united  opposition  to  the  Townshend  Duties,  split  in  1770 
into  two  rival  organizations.  The  more  conservative  merchants, 
as  much  concerned  with  trade  as  with  liberty,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Frade,  an  organization 
which  sought  to  follow  a  more  conciliatory  policy  toward 


14  Stevens,  3,  59. 
u  Ibid.,  151-53,  160,  168. 

14  Ibid.y  186-7,  *97-  The  political  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  divisions  within  the  Cham¬ 
ber  have  been  overlooked  by  Becker, 
Schlesinger,  and  Harrington  (74-75,  185). 
In  general  it  would  appear  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  w’as  less  repre¬ 


sentative  of  the  entire  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  than  has  been  thought.  In  large 
measure  it  was  the  conservative  political 
faction  among  the  merchants  which 
founded  and  dominated  the  organization. 
A  large  number  of  merchants  never 
joined. 
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Britain  as  well  as  to  discountenance  the  demagogic  tendencies 
of  some  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty .  When  Parliament  granted 
New  York  authority  to  issue  more  paper  money  and  repealed 
all  the  Townshend  Duties  except  the  tax  on  tea,  the  Friends  of 
Liberty  and  Frade  were  ready,  save  for  tea,  to  resume  importa¬ 
tion  from  England  which  had  been  suspended  since  1768.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty ,  composed  now  of  “Mechanics’’  and  the  more 
radical  merchants,  were  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  this 
intention,  but,  supported  by  a  referendum,  the  Friends  of 
Liberty  and  Frade  enforced  their  view.  James  Beekman  met 
with  the  more  conservative  group,  but  he  joined  its  radical 
minority  in  making  known  his  opposition  to  the  action  taken.17 
When  others  dispatched  orders  for  goods  on  July  11  James  had 
no  choice  as  a  businessman  but  to  do  the  same. 

That  James  was  not  unique  in  his  family  with  respect  to 
radical  sympathies  is  evident  from  an  act  of  his  brother  William 
during  the  same  controversy.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  “at  the  home  of  Abram  de  la  Montagnie,” 
but  in  1770  when  they  came  to  arrange  for  their  annual  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  be  held  there,  they 
found  that  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Frade  had  made  a  prior 
reservation.  Hard  put  to  find  a  meeting  place,  eleven  of  the 
radical  leaders  borrowed  from  William  Beekman  £630  with 
which  they  purchased  as  their  meeting  place  the  “corner  house 
on  the  Broadway,  near  Liberty  Pole.”  They  renamed  the  build¬ 
ing  Hampden  Hall  in  honor  of  the  great  defender  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  prerogatives  against  the  autocratic  encroachments  of 
Charles  I.  William  received  interest  in  1775  on  the  bond  which 
was  given  to  secure  the  loan,  but  he  encountered  difficulties  in 


17  Becker,  86-94;  Peach  &  Pierce  to 
Beekman,  November  5,  1770.  Schlesinger 
(224)  was  led  to  overstate  the  degree  of 
^solidarity  among  the  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  by  an  article  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
which  listed  eighty-five  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  who  allegedly  favored  resumption 
ofimportation.  That  this  article  makes  no 
case  for  solidarity  is  evident  in  that  “up¬ 
wards  of  two-hundred  principal  Mer¬ 
chants”  were  reported  (New  York  Gazette 


and  Weekly  Post  Boy ,  Nov.  7,  1765)  to 
have  signed  the  non-importation  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  crisis. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  James  Beek- 
man’s  name  was  erroneously  included 
among  the  eighty-five  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  other  inaccuracies  in  the 
account.  It  might  be  noted  that  Gerard 
G.  Beckman’s  name  would  seem  less  out 
of  place  in  such  a  list  than  that  ot  his 
cousin,  James. 
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1782  when,  hard  pressed  by  the  inflationary  exigencies  of  the 
war,  he  tried  to  collect  enough  interest  to  defray  living  expenses 
for  the  large  household  which  he  headed.18 

In  1774  when  the  British  had  closed  the  port  of  Boston  and 
passed  other  “ Intolerable  Acts”  in  retaliation  for  the  dumping 
of  British  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  James  again  demonstrated  his 
sympathies  by  contributing  £5  “for  the  Poor  of  Boston.”  Mrs. 
Beekman  may  well  have  complained  that  this  item  was  entered 
in  the  books  as  “Household  Expenses.” 

As  extra-legal  citizen-groups  began  to  take  over  more  and 
more  of  the  governmental  authority  in  New  York  during  1774, 
the  Beekman  family  was  first  represented,  not  by  James,  but  by 
his  oldest  brother,  Gerard.  Upon  learning  of  the  Boston  Port 
Act  (May  16)  the  radicals  held  a  meeting  which  was  attended 
by  “a  number  of  respectable  merchants  and  the  body  of  me¬ 
chanics”  who  chose  a  group  of  twenty-five  to  whom  they 
wished  to  intrust  the  power  to  act  for  those  opposed  to  the 
Parliamentary  policies.  Gerard  was  among  those  named,  but 
the  radical  dominance  of  the  committee  was  upset  when  at  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  conservatives  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  leaders  succeeded  in  gaining  the  addition  of  a  majority 
sympathetic  to  their  viewpoint.  Having  called  for  a  Continental 
Congress,  the  Fifty-one  then  split  as  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  New  York’s  delegates.  At  a  mass  meeting  the  radi¬ 
cals  set  forth  their  position  in  favor  of  absolute  non-intercourse 
and,  in  a  crucial  vote  repudiating  their  action,  Gerard  voted 
with  the  conservative  majority  of  the  Fifty-one.  When  the 
Committee  of  Sixty  was  formed  with  increased  radical  repre¬ 
sentation  a  few  months  later,  Gerard  was  among  those,  mostly 
future  Loyalists,  who  were  not  re-elected.19 

With  the  swelling  of  radical  sentiment  after  Lexington  and 
Concord  the  Sixty  called  for  the  election  of  a  new  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  and  of  a  Provincial  Congress.  James  Beekman 


18  Becker,  86-87;  BFP,  Box  17,  F-13. 
Those  who  signed  the  bond  were  Jacobus 
^  an  Zandt,  John  Van  Cortlandt,  Peter  R. 
Livingston,  Isaac  Sears,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 
John  Broome,  Thomas  Smith,  John 


Morin  Scott,  Alexander  McDougall, 
Ennis  Graham,  and  Henry  C.  Bogart. 

19  Becker,  113  (note  4),  126  (note  41), 
168  (note  35),  passim. 
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was  among  those  whom  the  radicals  placed  in  these  new  groups 
which  soon  became  the  colony’s  de  facto  government.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  men  “of  conservative  temper”  who  now  began 
to  see  the  impracticability  of  their  own  course,  and,  as  a  result, 
began  to  take  over  the  radical  movement.20  But  certainly  he 
was  one  to  add  dignity  and  decorum  to  the  councils  of  the 
radical  leaders  with  whom  he  had  long  sympathized. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  until  the  convening  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  toward  the  end  of  May,  enforced  the  em¬ 
bargo  enacted  by  the  Continental  Congress,  accumulated 
military  stores,  instituted  censorship,  and  differentiated  friend 
from  foe  by  inviting  all  patriots  to  sign  the  “Association”  of 
April  29 — a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Continental  Congress.21 
There  is  no  indication  as  to  what  role  James  Beekman  played 
in  these  activities,  but  when  the  Provincial  Congress  took 
charge  after  May  26  it  kept  a  detailed  Journal  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  this  record  James  Beekman’s  name  occurs  quite  fre¬ 
quently. 

The  voting  record  which  James  Beekman  left  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  gives  further  evidence  of  his  radical  sympa¬ 
thies.  When  on  the  third  day  of  its  session  the  Congress 
approved  a  letter  to  the  Connecticut  government  inviting  the 
military  forces  of  that  colony,  in  effect,  to  take  over  the 
garrisoning  and  the  command  of  Ticonderoga,  the  radical 
leaders,  eager  for  New  York  itself  to  take  a  more  active  role, 
moved  to  reconsider.  Beekman  joined  with  a  few  others  in 
registering  dissent  when  the  legislature  rejected  this  motion. 
Two  days  later  Alexander  McDougall  and  James  expressed 
opposition  to  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  authorizing  Abra¬ 
ham  Lott,  supply  contractor  for  the  royal  warship  Asia ,  then 
in  the  harbor,  to  continue  to  provide  supplies  for  the  ship’s 
own  needs  without  first  informing  Congress.22  One  month  later 
when  a  “plan  of  accomodation  with  Great  Britain”  was  pre¬ 
sented  Beekman  voted  consistently  with  the  radicals,  Sears, 

20  Becker,  196.  imprisoned  in  1770  for  having  written 

21  Ibid.,  passim.  an  attack  on  the  General  Assembly 

22  Congress  Journal ,  12,  15.  McDougall  (Becker,  86,  82,  86,  passim.). 
was  the  celebrated  “Wilkes  of  America” 
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Scott,  and  Brasher,  in  the  minority  which  opposed  the  view 
that  “  Britain  ought  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  whole  Empire,” 
that  “  the  Colonies  are  ready  and  willing  to  support  the  British 
civil  government  within  the  respective  Colonies,”,  and  that  a 
Continental  Congress  should  be  authorized  to  meet  with  British 
representatives  to  determine  suitable  methods  for  “  raising  and 
apportioning  their  general  aids”  to  the  Crown.23 

Other  instances  in  which  Beekman  recorded  his  disapproval 
of  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  found  him  always  in  the 
company  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  radical  leaders.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Patrick  Sinclair  received  appointment  from  the  British 
government  as  Indian  Commissioner  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
the  Congress  decided  to  detain  him,  but  to  parole  him  in  his  own 
custody  upon  his  promise  to  remain  in  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the  British-American  hostilities. 
Isaac  Sears  moved  and  Beekman  seconded  a  motion,  which  was 
defeated,  to  send  him  to  the  patriot  stronghold  of  Llartford 
rather  than  to  the  Loyalist  center  on  Long  Island.  James 
objected  again  to  the  mildness  of  the  legislature’s  action  in 
ordering  DeLancey  and  Scott  to  stop  their  dispute  which  had 
begun  when  the  conservative  DeLancey  called  Scott  a  scoundrel 
and  attempted  “  to  run  his  fist  in  his  face.”  Beekman  apparently 
felt  that  some  stronger  censure  of  DeLancey  wras  called  for.  In 
1777  James  objected  again  when  the  Congress  instructed  its 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  return  to  New  York 
if  the  representatives  from  Vermont,  a  section  “in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  this  State”  wrhere  “divers  evil  minded  persons” 
were  in  revolt,  should  be  seated.  Other  parts  of  the  same 
“states’  rights”  resolution  James  found  unexceptionable.24 

That  Beekman  and  his  radical  cohorts  were  not  ahvavs  in  the 

j 

minority  is  indicated  by  occasional  dissents  of  the  conservative 
leaders.  At  the  time  when  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  “accommo¬ 
dation”  were  adopted  over  radical  protests,  the  majority  also 
endorsed  a  strong  statement  proclaiming  the  immunity  of 
religious  concerns  from  interference  by  any  “earthly  legisla¬ 
ture.”  This  time  dissent  wras  registered  by  such  Anglican  and 

n  Congress  Jonrual ,  52-3. 


24  Congress  'Journal,  100,  101,  868. 
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conservative  leaders  as  DeLancey,  Walton,  and  Isaac  Low,  all 
of  whom  were  to  become  Loyalists.  The  same  group  objected, 
too,  when  the  majority  passed  a  resolution  offered  by  Beekman 
on  August  23,  1775,  to  require  all  members  and  employees  of 
the  Congress  to  pledge  themselves  to  carry  out  its  every  order 
“with  all  possible  care,  secrecy  and  despatch.”25 

Beekman’s  support  of  the  radical  group  was,  of  course, 
tempered  by  his  own  sense  of  values.  In  the  one  known  instance 
in  which  he  failed  to  support  the  radical  group  as  a  whole,  both 
property  rights  and  a  sense  of  fair  play  may  have  been  involved. 
Zealous  patriots  had  taken  arms  from  the  carts  of  British 
troops  embarking  from  the  City.  The  radical  leaders  made 
known  their  dissent  when  Congress  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  return  of  such  arms,  but  Beekman  did  not  join  them.26 

Because  the  Congress  was  an  executive  agency  as  well  as  a 
legislature  James  also  became  involved  in  administrative  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  government.  In  the  summer 
of  1775  he  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  arrange  with 
Mr.  Sickles  for  the  use  of  the  latter’s  fields  in  Harlem  as  a 
camping  place  for  American  troops.  On  July  18  James  reported 
that  Mr.  Sickles  had  demanded  an  exorbitant  price  and  that  as 
a  consequence  he  and  General  Wooster  had  arranged  for  the 
troops  to  camp  on  the  land  of  x^rent  Bussing  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  month.  On  July  28  James  and  another  delegate 
reported  in  verification  of  the  claim  of  a  landowner  whose 
property  had  been  damaged  by  General  Wooster’s  troops  to  the 
extent,  they  found,  of  £80.  On  August  21,  James  and  two  others 
were  instructed  to  inquire  of  the  British  Governor  as  to  whether 
or  not  General  Gage  intended  to  move  any  of  his  troops  from 
Boston  to  New  York.27  It  may  be  doubted  that  this  committee 
obtained  the  desired  information. 

Among  other  chores  to  which  James  was  assigned  by  the 
legislature  was  that  of  serving  on  an  auditing  committee.  The 
committee  was  required  to  audit  all  accounts  of  expenditures 
within  the  colony  on  behalf  of  either  the  “United  Colonies”  or 

25  Congress  Journal ,  54,  116-7.  37  Congress  Journal ,  8o,  82,  93. 

26  Congress  Journal ,  38. 
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the  Provincial  Congress.  In  all  cases  the  committee,  or  its 
majority,  was  to  determine  how  much  was  to  be  paid.  Beek¬ 
man ’s  name  appears  among  those  of  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  August  and  in  December,  1775;  the  incompleteness  of 
the  records  suggests  that  he  also  served  before  and  after  that 
time.28 

The  revolutionary  crisis  having  produced  an  emergency  in 
the  care  of  indigent  people,  James  was  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1776  to  a  committee  to  investigate  a  request  from  New  York 
City  vestrymen  for  a  loan  of  £5,000  to  enable  them  to  provide 
for  the  inmates  of  almshouses  in  the  City.  The  committee  was 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  City  government’s 
finances,  but  apparently  its  report,  if  any,  was  not  made  a 
matter  of  record,  a  not  unusual  situation  with  the  Provincial 
Congress.  Some  two  months  later,  however,  after  it  had  ratified 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  legislature  gave  evidence 
that  it  had  not  forgotten  the  indigent.  A  committee  which 
included  Beekman  received  £200  from  the  Congress  to  finance 
the  removal  of  indigent  persons  from  the  City  of  New  York 
which  then  faced  attack  by  the  forces  of  General  Howe  upon 
Long  Island.  After  the  battle  for  the  City  had  been  fought  and 
lost,  the  legislature  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  pay  Beekman  the 
sum  of  £1,000  to  enable  the  committee  to  complete  its  task. 
In  all  it  is  reported  that  more  than  500  people  were  removed 
from  New  York  City  to  Dutchess,  Ulster,  and  Westchester 
Counties  in  this  way.29 

When  the  legislature  wras  not  in  session,  Beekman  frequently 
sat  with  or  worked  for  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  which  the 
legislature  regularly  left  its  routine  functions.  At  one  time, 
September  2,  1775,  the  Congress  named  James  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  but  more  frequently  he  and  some  few  others 


u  Congress  'Journal,  1 1 6,  206.  William 
Beekman,  James’s  brother,  also  did 
auditing  work  for  the  Congress  early  in 
>776;  he  was  among  those  appointed  to 
differentiate  charges  against  New  York 
from  those  against  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  ( Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts 


Relating  to  the  IVar  of  the  Revolution 
(Albany:  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  1868), 
I,  481-2). 

29  Congress  Journal ,  578,  589;  Erastus 
C.  Knight  (ed.),  Supplement  to  Hew  York 
in  the  Revolution  (Albany:  Quayle,  1901), 
118-25. 
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merely  sat  with  the  Committee  informally  or  acted  in  its  behalf. 
The  records  of  Committee  of  Safety  meetings  give  little  indica¬ 
tion,  however,  of  what  responsibilities  may  have  fallen  upon 
James  alone.  After  helping  to  form  the  new  State  government, 
Beekman  seems  to  have  taken  a  much  less  active  role  in  political 
proceedings.  He  and  his  family  did  move  to  the  capital  at 
Kingston  and  on  June  7,  1777,  he  drew  £48  for  ninety-six  days 
service  in  the  legislature  at  ten  shillings  per  day.30  After  that, 
however,  there  is  no  indication  that  James  participated  further 
in  political  activity.  Indeed,  he  had  his  hands  full  with  his  own 
business  and  family  problems. 

30  Congress  Journal ,  69,  71,  81-3,  135-6,  198,  232,  369,  387,  413-5,  421,  passim. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FAMILY  LIFE, 

1764=1776 


The  fundamental  routine  of  Beekman’s  business  and 
family  life  changed  little  between  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  For  the 
most  part  James  imported  the  same  items  from  the  same 
people  in  the  same  manner  as  before  with  many  of  the  same 
difficulties  and  complaints.  His  standard  of  living  showed  no 
basic  alteration.  But  while  the  basic  pattern  remained  the 
same,  significant  changes  are  evident  in  every  aspect  of  his 
life.  His  importations,  his  local  business,  his  other  invest¬ 
ments,  his  way  of  life — each  altered  in  accordance  with 
changed  conditions  long  before  military  developments  fully 
destroyed  both  the  business  and  the  way  of  life  which  James 
had  known. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  Beekman’s  imports 
clearly  reflected  (see  Table  I)  the  events  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter.  In  1764  when  the  first  wave  of  reform  com¬ 
menced,  the  annual  sterling  value  of  his  imports  from  Eng¬ 
land  fell  off  from  the  previous  year’s  £3,210,  the  highest  figure 
since  1760,  to  £2,946.  Five  months  before  the  Stamp  Act 
passed  and  a  full  year  before  the  New  York  merchants  for¬ 
mally  agreed  to  the  non-importation  policy,  James  wrote 
Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  complaining  of  British  policies  and  de¬ 
claring  his  intention  to  import  no  more  goods  from  England.1 

1  None  of  Beekman’s  letters  to  Eng-  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  dated  February  4, 
knd  for  the  years  before  1766  have  1 765 .  See  Schlesinger,  78,  on  the  agree- 
survived;  the  facts  cited  here  are  de-  ment  against  importation, 
duccd  from  the  contents  of  a  letter  of 
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Whether  this  decision  was  merely  an  opposition  tactic  or  a 
business  judgment  based  on  general  economic  conditions  and 
his  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  British  policies  on  American 
capacity  to  pay  for  imports  is  not  clear.  It  may  have  been 
both.  But  in  any  case,  even  though  the  non-importation  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  reached  until  the  end  of  October,  1765,  James 
Beekman  imported  not  one  pennyworth  of  goods  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  that  entire  year. 

With  the  passage  of  the  ameliorative  measures  of  17 66, 
pacifying  the  Americans  to  some  extent,  Beekman’s  imports 
resumed  and  had  reached  a  total  of  £4,514  in  1767  when  Brit¬ 
ain  again  antagonized  the  Americans  by  passing  the  Town- 
shend  duties  and  other  obnoxious  measures.  While  colonial 
merchants  negotiated  among  themselves  over  the  terms  of  a 
new  non-importation  agreement  Beekman’s  imports  declined  to 
£1,832  in  1768.  Non-importation  was  agreed  to  in  New  York 
effective  November  1,  1768,  and  compliantly  Beekman  or¬ 
dered  no  more  shipments  from  England  until  July  12,  1770, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Townshend  duties,  except  that  on  tea, 
induced  the  New  York  merchants  to  recommence  importation 
of  non-dutied  articles.  In  1771  Beekman’s  imports  hit  a  post¬ 
war  high  of  £5,398,  but  so,  alas,  did  those  of  too  many  other 
merchants.  The  New  York  market  was  so  glutted  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  area’s  ability  to  buy  that  Beekman  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  no  more  imports  until  1774.  The  events  of 
late  1774  and  early  1775  made  Beekman’s  modest  imports  of 
1774  his  last  to  a  colonial  America. 

Although  James  knew  periods  of  moderate  prosperity  in 
the  years  between  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  contrast  in  his  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  two  periods  is  remarkable.  In  the  eight  years  irom 
1756  through  1763  James  imported  goods  valued  in  sterling 
at  £40,924,  an  average  of  £5,116  per  year.  In  the  years  1764 
through  1774  an  eleven  year  period,  James  imported  goods 
valued  in  sterling  at  only  £22,500,  an  average  of  £2,045  per 
year.  That  competitors  were  encroaching  upon  Beekman  s 
share  of  the  New  York  imports  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
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in  the  earlier  years  Beekman’s  annual  imports  were  frequently 
about  1%  and  once  (1757)  were  as  high  as  3%  of  the  British 
government’s  figures  for  the  Colony’s  imports  from  England 
while  in  the  later  period  Beekman’s  imports  only  once  (1767) 
constituted  as  much  as  1%  of  the  annual  totals.2  The  en¬ 
croachments  of  competitors  were  clearly  reflected  in  Beekman’s 
complaint  of  the  1770’s  (to  be  discussed  more  fully  later)  that 
the  easy  credit  policies  of  British  merchants  were  encourag¬ 
ing  excessive  importation  by  men  of  small  capital  who  fre¬ 
quently  forced  profit  margins  to  the  vanishing  point  in  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  gain  funds  to  remit  to  England. 

Changes  took  place,  too,  among  Beekman’s  correspondents. 
A  new  commission  agent,  the  only  one  with  whom  James 
dealt  to  any  extent  in  these  years,  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Harris  who  had  solicited  Beekman’s  business  in  per¬ 
son  at  New  York.  Irked  perhaps  as  much  by  the  personality 
as  by  the  terms  of  Sir  William  Baker,  James  made  the  switch 
to  Harris  despite  the  declaration  of  Baker’s  last  letter  (July  4, 
1764)  that  he  would  be  “Glad  to  receive  your  further  Com¬ 
mands.”  James  insisted,  however,  that  Harris  adopt  in  dealing 
with  him  one  of  the  practices  of  Baker.  Harris  was  to  charge 
James  the  “inland”  price  for  spices  and  give  credit  elsewhere 
in  the  same  invoice  for  drawbacks  and  bounties  as  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  commodity.  This,  said  Harris  (March  19,  1764), 
“If  I  remember  right”  is  “after  the  same  manner”  as  Baker’s 
invoices  which  Beekman  had  shown  him.  Normally  it  was 
Harris’s  practice  to  charge  spices  “at  the  short  Price,”  that  is 
“deducting  so  much  as  the  drawback  amounts  to  allowing 
enough  to  pay  debenture  Expenses  etc.” 

Harris  was  a  thorough  business  man.  He  had  been  brought 
up,  as  he  put  it  (August  8,  1767),  in  a  “general  Branch”  of 
trade  and  claimed  “a  more  general  knowledge  of  dry  Goods 


1  See  Harrington,  Appendix  C,  354-5, 
for  figures  on  New  York’s  annual  im¬ 
portations  from  Britain.  These  figures 
represented  values  of  1696  whereas 
Bcekman’s  total  annual  imports  were 
computed  at  contemporary  values.  Thus, 


because  of  price  changes  over  the  years 
the  percentage  figures  certainly  do  not 
reflect  Beekman’s  actual  share  of  the 
total  annual  imports  and  they  suggest 
rather  than  prove  that  his  share  of  the 
total  was  declining. 
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than  any  Commission  Merchant  in  this  City.”  Furthermore, 
he  asserted,  there  was  no  one  who  would  “take  the  Pains  .  .  . 
that  I  do  in  looking  out  Goods  and  especially  [for]  those  who  I 
hold  in  the  first  rank.”  He  was  ever  “watchful”  for  Beekman’s 
interest  because,  as  he  put  it,  “I  know  your  Fortune  makes 
you  capable  of  paying  when  you  please.”  Proving  his  devotion 
to  Beekman’s  interest  he  kept  a  constant  stream  of  non-com¬ 
mercial  items  flowing  across  the  Atlantic  in  response  to  Beek¬ 
man’s  requests.  First  it  was  canary  birds  for  Mrs.  Beekman 
(October  12,  1764);  then  a  gold  watch  with  a  carnelian  seal 
(February  7,  1765);  four  bushels  of  haws  [seeds  of  hawthorn 
trees]  (July  11,  1766);  a  score  of  young  cherry  trees  (January 
10,  1767,  and  May  16,  1767);  six  mulberry  trees  with  freight 
prepaid  (September  1,  1767);  additional  although  unidentified 
fruit  trees  “freight  free”  (February  6,  1768).  The  personal 
services  ceased,  however,  during  the  non-importation  period 
of  1768-70  and  had  not  yet  been  resumed  when  Harris  died 
in  1771. 

The  manner  in  which  Harris  carried  on  his  business  differed 
in  many  respects  from  the  way  in  which  Sir  William  Baker 
operated,  although  both  dealt  on  a  commission  basis.  Harris 
granted  nine  months  credit;  Baker  six,  although  originally  he 
had  refused  to  grant  any  credit  without  charging  interest. 
Harris  charged  nothing  for  receiving  bills  of  exchange;  Baker 
collected  a  commission  of  M%-3  Harris  reminded  James 
August  11,  1764,  “you  must  not  too  minutely  compare  me  to 
Sir  William  Baker  [as  to  prices]  considering  there  is  3  Months 
difference  in  Credit  which  is  ij£  per  Cent.”  He  explained 
further  that,  although  no  one  in  America  paid  much  attention 
to  differences  in  the  time  of  credit,  “hear  we  calculate  at  the 
rate  of  Interest  of  Mony  and  very  necessary  or  there  would 
not  be  near  so  much  Trade  Carried  on  in  this  kingdom  every 
One  being  content  with  small  profit.” 

Beekman’s  request  for  twelve  months  credit  on  all  items 
was  something  of  a  shock  to  Harris.  His  reply  (September  i-. 
1766)  asserted  “it  is  absolutely  out  of  my  Power  to  ship  a 

’Harris,  September  12,  1766. 
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mixed  Cargoe  of  Goods  at  that  Credit,  nor  can  any  Person 
here  afford  that  Time  on  a  general  Cargoe  without  Charging 
on  the  Goods  for  there  are  many  Articles  in  a  mixed  Cargoe  of 
Goods  for  which  we  pay  Cash,  others  at  three  and  Six 
Months.”  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  for  Beekman’s  cargo 
which  he  had  just  shipped,  he  had  advanced  “upwards  of  £80 
and  before  three  Months  are  over  my  head  from  date  of  In¬ 
voice,  shall  pay  upwards  of  £100  more.”  Thus,  if  he 
had  granted  twelve  months  credit,  he  would  have  been  “out” 
roughly  £200  for  nine  months.  That  would  have  meant  a  loss 
of  interest  (5%)  equivalent,  he  computed,  to  £7.10.00,  or  half 
of  the  amount  of  the  standard  2^  per  cent  commission  (£15) 
on  an  invoice  value  of  just  over  £600.  His  only  additional 
profit  on  the  shipment  was  a  commission  (also  standard)  of 
£2  per  cent  (£3)  for  taking  out  insurance.  Thus,  had 
he  granted  twelve  months  credit,  he  would  have  made  only 
about  £10  for  the  entire  transaction,  hardly  a  munificent 
reward. 

Gradually,  however,  Harris  retreated  from  this  adamant 
stand  on  the  question  of  credit.  On  May  16,  1767,  he  wrote 
James  that  although  he  always  bought  china  at  six  months 
credit  and  had  never  allowed  more  than  six  months  credit 
when  shipping  china  “by  itself,”  he  had  now  shipped  a  cargo 
of  china  to  James  at  “Middle  Credit”  (nine  months?)  because 
“I  hope  your  future  favours  will  enlarge  with  me.”  Next  year 
(July  6,  1768)  he  gave  in  completely.  “I  am  desirous  of  increas¬ 
ing  my  Correspondence  with  you,”  he  said,  “on  which  Ac¬ 
count  after  the  Close  of  this  Year  I  will  allow  you  twelve 
months  Credit  on  general  Articles.”  He  promised  the  same 
terms  at  once  to  Gerard  William  Beekman  “and  your  other 
Brother”  should  James  obtain  for  him  their  commissions. 
This  offer  came  on  the  eve  of  the  second  non-importation 
agreement,  but  when  trade  resumed  in  1770  James  enjoyed 
twelve  months  credit.  Harris,  when  he  could  get  only  six 
months  credit  for  some  pepper  shipped  in  1771,  simply  added 
six  months  interest  to  the  price  charged  James  for  that  com¬ 
modity  (March  7,  1771).  Thus  everyone  was  happy. 
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Harris  was  an  obliging  agent,  too,  in  one  other  respect.  In 
1767  James  ordered  several  pounds  of  crewel,  a  loose  worsted 
yarn  used  in  making  hose.  Harris  informed  him  (June  13, 
1767)  that  exportation  of  that  item  was  prohibited  “according 
to  the  Law  of  this  kingdom  in  preservation  of  the  Woollen 
Manufacture,”  and  that  all  goods  in  a  package  containing 
crewels  were  liable  to  seizure.  Nevertheless,  said  Harris,  “if 
you  are  desirous  of  having  them  at  all  Events  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  them  on  board  by  One  means  or  Another.”  Such  goods 
were  often  shipped,  he  admitted,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  be 
responsible  for  any  loss  which  might  result  from  such  action. 
The  law-abiding  Beekman  did  not  repeat  his  order. 

All  in  all  Harris's  terms  of  business  and  his  methods  must 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  James.  Their  relationship  had 
begun  only  in  1764  and  it  terminated  when  Harris  died  in 
1771,  but  in  that  time  Beekman’s  volume  of  business  with 
Harris  surpassed  that  which  James  did  from  1764  through 
1 77 5  with  Peach  and  Pierce,  a  major  correspondent  since 
1753,  and  nearly  equalled  the  volume  of  Beekman’s  business 
with  each  of  the  other  two  of  his  major  correspondents,  the 
Pomeroy  and  Fludyer  firms  (see  Table  II). 

Peach  &  Pierce  of  Bristol4  had,  in  fact,  slipped  badly  in 
Beekman’s  favor  between  1764  and  1775.  In  the  period  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War  when  geography  and  French  naval  power 
aided  them  they  had  pressed  hard  upon  Pomeroys  &r  Hodgkin 
of  London  for  the  lead  in  volume  of  business  wi  th  j  ames.  In 
the  years  of  peace  prior  to  177 5  their  share  in  Beekman’s 
business  fell  to  fourth  place,  behind  the  three  London  firms, 
Pomeroy,  Fludyer,  and  Harris. 

The  decline  of  Peach  &  Pierce  was  merely  another  aspect  ot 
two  developing  trends  in  Beekman’s  business.  First  was  an 
increased  preference  for  London  over  Bristol.5  From  17 S3 
through  1763  London  had  enjoyed  roughly  67%  of  Beekman  s 
business  as  opposed  to  nearly  33%  for  Bristol.  For  the  years 

4  This  firm  became  Pierce  &  Brown  5  In  general,  however,  the  outpour 
upon  the  retirement  of  Samuel  Peach  in  were  rising  vis  h  vis  London  (Harring- 
1774.  ton,  173-4). 
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1764  through  1775  London’s  portion  had  gone  up  to  77%  while 
Bristol’s  dwindled  to  20%.  The  remaining  3%  of  the  business 
lost  to  Bristol  went  to  the  rising  manufacturing  center  of 
Manchester.  Thus,  whereas  during  the  Seven  Years’  War 
London  and  Bristol  had  divided  Beekman’s  business  in  the 
proportion  of  67%  to  33%,  the  division  for  the  years  1764  to 
1775  was  as  follows:  London  77%;  Bristol  20%;  Manchester 

3%* 

These  figures  make  clear,  too,  a  second  developing  trend — 
the  diversion  of  some  of  Beekman’s  business  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  either  manufacturers  themselves  or  were  more 
closely  linked  to  manufacturers  than  were  Beekman’s  major 
correspondents.  In  the  period  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  only 
one  of  Beekman’s  correspondents,  Thomas  Owen  of  Bristol, 
fell  into  this  category.  He  himself  manufactured  the  hats 
which  were  his  principal  stock  in  business.  His  sales  to  James 
constituted  1.7%  of  Beekman’s  purchases  in  those  years.  In 
the  later  period  (1764-75)  James  continued  to  deal  with  Owen 
and  his  successor,  George  Stonehouse,  while  developing  busi¬ 
ness  relations  too  with  Charles  and  John  Hurst  of  London 
and  Robert  and  Nathan  Hyde  of  Manchester.  The  Hursts  did 
manufacturing  themselves  while  they  also  acted  as  distribu¬ 
tors  for  other  manufacturers  in  their  area.  The  Hydes  appar¬ 
ently  dealt  in  the  same  manner,  but  seemed  to  give 
less  attention  to  manufacturing.  Together  these  three  firms 
provided  7%  of  Beekman’s  imports  in  the  years  1764-1775,  a 
fourfold  increase  over  the  share  enjoyed  by  Owen  alone  in 
the  previous  period. 

The  Fludyer  firm  which  supplied  James  chiefly  with  Eng¬ 
lish  woolens  was  conducted  through  most  of  this  postwar 
period  by  Samuel  Marsh,  a  nephew  of  the  Fludyers,  and  Giles 
^Hudson,  a  long-time  associate  of  the  firm.  Sir  Samuel  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fludyer  died  in  1768  and  1769  respectively,  but  they 
seem  to  have  arranged  an  orderly  transition  for  the  firm.  It 
was  the  only  one  among  Beekman’s  major  correspondents  to 
increase  its  share  of  his  business  during  these  years.  Its  share 
increased  from  less  than  one  seventh  to  nearly  one  fourth  of 
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Beekman’s  business  despite  an  absolute  decline  from  £6,139 
to  -£5.352 in  J  ames’s  imports  from  the  firm  (see  Table  II). 

Beekman’s  business  relations  with  the  Fludyer  firm  (it 
continued  to  call  itself  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson)  remained 
much  the  same;  the  one  innovation  of  note  concerned  the 
reliance  each  placed  upon  the  other  in  the  matter  of  debt- 
collection.  For  James  this  involved  calling  upon  the  Londoners 
to  collect  for  him  a  small  debt  owed  by  the  firm  of  Caldwell, 
Vance  &  Caldwell  of  Londonderrv. 

J 

James  sent  to  that  firm  in  the  spring  of  1766  a  consignment 
of  44J2  hogsheads  of  flaxseed  which  he  had  received  from 
Dirck  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  of  Esopus  (Kingston)  in  part  payment 
of  Wynkoop’s  account.  The  seed  arrived,  said  the  London¬ 
derry  merchants,  too  late  for  sale  that  season;  consequently  it 
was  stored  in  anticipation  of  its  sale  the  following  season 
(1767).  It  sold  then  for  £42/4/5  which  James  ordered  the 
sellers  to  remit  to  the  Fludyer  firm  in  London.  For  three  years 
after  learning  of  the  sale  James  and  the  Fludyer  firm  wrote 
and  drew  successive  bills  of  exchange  in  vain  attempts  to  get 
the  proceeds  to  London  to  apply  against  Beekman’s  account 
with  Fludyer.  There  was  no  answer  to  any  of  their  threats, 
demands,  or  inquiries. 

At  last  in  1770  James  learned  from  Fludyer  (August  24,  1 770) 
that  silence  had  been  broken.  Caldwell,  Vance  &  Caldwell 
had  written  the  Fludyer  firm  on  June  2  to  announce  that  the 
delay  in  selling  the  seed  had  so  impaired  its  value  that  “in 
order  to  force  it  off  on  any  terms  ...  we  were  obliged  to  give 
it  out  on  time  to  people  in  the  Country.”  Thus,  explained 
the  Londonderry  merchants,  “we  have  not  had  it  in  our  power 
to  collect  in  the  Value.”  They  expected,  they  said,  to  collect 
in  the  fall  and  would  then  remit  to  Fludyer.  The  Fludyers 
expressed  to  James  their  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of  that 
commitment,  but  promised  “to  use  all  dilligence  to  recover  the 
money  for  you  as  if  it  were  our  own,”  which  in  fact  it  virtually 
was. 

As  the  passage  of  time  indicated  the  correctness  of  their 
prophecy,  the  Fludyers  made  good  their  promise  of  diligent 
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effort  to  recover  the  funds.  They  informed  James  (May  27, 
1771)  that  they  had  learned  it  would  be  impossible  “in  that 
Countrey”  to  get  a  writ  executed  against  the  offenders,  but 
that  one  of  them  was  “Expected  to  be  in  London  This  Sum¬ 
mer.”  They  promised  to  “have  a  good  look  for  him,  for  in 
that  case,  we  Shall  Soon  Secure  your  money.”  Fortunately  for 
the  sake  of  his  freedom,  none  of  the  members  of  the  London¬ 
derry  firm  was  discovered  that  summer  in  London. 

Two  years  later  (March  25,  1773)  the  Fludyers  reported 
again.  Vance  had  died;  one  of  the  Caldwells  had  “gone  to 
Dominica,”  but  Richard  Caldwell  still  lived  at  “Derry”  where 
he  conducted  some  business.  However,  he  was  unable  to  pay. 
Suing  Caldwell,  they  thought,  would  be  “flinging  away  good 
money  after  bad,”  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  find  no  friend  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  legal 
action  or  recommend  “any  Attorney  that  could  be  trusted.” 
A  friend  of  theirs  who  lived  near  Londonderry  would  attempt, 
they  added,  to  get  partial  payments  from  Caldwell  when  he 
could.  Next  year  the  Fludyers  received  word  from  their  friend 
that  Caldwell  had  had  “a  Statute  of  Bankruptcy  taken  out 
against  him.”  Their  informant  doubted  that  Caldwell’s  ef¬ 
fects  would  pay  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  his  debts. 
Nothing  happened.  After  the  Revolution,  James,  still  unpaid, 
was  eager  to  return  to  the  pursuit,  but  the  surviving  partner 
of  the  Fludyer  firm  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  had  been 
v.'ith  the  firm  only  ten  years.  Thus  the  matter  dropped  in 
1784  after  eighteen  years  of  trouble.6 

For  their  services  in  this  prolonged  effort  the  Fludyers 
reaped  a  fine  reward.  Their  assistance  in  the  Londonderry 
case  had  helped  to  establish  a  fine  rapport  with  James  and 
this  no  doubt  encouraged  them  to  ask  similar  favors  of  him. 

*4  heir  first  such  request  came  in  1771  (July  27)  when  they 
were  concerned,  as  was  James,  about  excess  importations  by 
merchants  in  New  York.  They  asked  James  to  inform  them 
confidentially  as  to  his  opinion  of  “the  undermentioned  Genle- 
*  September  23,  1774;  July  3,  1784. 
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men,  who  have  Sent  us  orders  for  goods,  Some  pretty  Con¬ 
siderable.  ” 

Assuring  the  Fludyers  that  he  would  render  “this  or  any 
other  Service”  to  them  “with  the  greatest  pleasure,”  James 
commented  briefly  (October  3,  1771)  on  the  fourteen  firms 
about  which  they  had  inquired.  Four  of  them  he  lumped  to¬ 
gether  as  conducted  by  “Gentlemen  of  good  character  and  I 
thinck  Safe”:  Ludlow,  Shaw  &  Ludlow;  Nicholas  Hoffman; 
Edward  and  William  Laight;  George  and  William  Ludlow. 
Alexander  Robertson,  thought  James,  was  not  a  man  of  great 
capital,  but  he  bore  a  reputation  for  honesty.  He  said  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  of  William  Butler.  He  considered  John  and 
Joseph  Shotwell  to  be  men  of  good  repute,  and  added  that 
their  father  was  a  man  of  “pretty  good  fortune,  but  what  he 
has  given  them  I  cant  say.”  Both  Jacob  Watson  and  August 
Van  Horne,  James  thought,  were  safe;  the  latter  was  “Safe  for 
any  Sum.”  Another  firm  of  small  capital  was  that  of  Cornelius 
and  J.  Sebring  whom  James  described,  however,  as  of  good 
character,  “industrious”  and  apparently  “thriving.”  Samuel 
Broome,  James  said,  “trades  largely”;  he  thought  him  sate. 
John  Thurman,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Hake  were  also  “Safe  men" 
in  James’s  opinion.  The  latter,  he  mentioned,  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Robert  G.  Livingston,  “a  Gentleman  of  great 
fortune”;  what  stock  the  young  man  had  had  before  his  mar¬ 
riage  James  could  not  say. 

Among  the  fourteen  firms  the  one  of  whose  standing  James 
seemed  most  skeptical  was  that  of  Robert  and  John  Murray, 
wealthy  Quakers  for  whom  Murray  Hill  was  named.7  They 
were  “largely  concerned  in  the  dry  good  trade,”  he  said,  “and 
very  much  in  Shipping.”  He  thought  “they  rather  over  do  it. 
for  it  is  they  that  in  a  great  measure  ruins  the  dry  good  trade, 
as  they  undersell  every  one.  However,”  he  added  apparently 
with  regret,  “I  dont  know  but  they  may  be  Safe.”  That  the 
condition  of  the  firm  warranted  such  suspicions  was  attested 
later  by  the  Fludyers  when  they  wrote  (March  25,  1773)  that 
they  had  feared  to  be  “Sufferers”  because  of  Robert  Murray, 

7  Harrington,  24. 
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but  that  “Seasonable  good  Luck  in  the  Lottery  Saved  and 
reestablished  his  Credit  here.”8 

Two  years  after  his  first  Dun  &  Bradstreet  report,  James 
was  called  upon  again  by  the  Fludyers  for  similar  work.  This 
time  he  was  asked  to  make  “Inspection  and  Examination”  of 
the  “Curcumstances”  of  Messrs.  Edward  and  William  Laight. 
The  Laights  had  recently  informed  them  and  two  other  British 
creditors,  said  the  London  merchants,  that  due  to  some  “dis¬ 
appointments  and  losses,  they  had  met  with,  .  .  .  they  could 
not  pay  any  until  they  can  get  in  their  outstanding  Debts.” 
They  had  also  offered  to  open  their  books  to  the  examination 
of  any  local  agent  whom  the  Fludyers  would  name  in  order 
to  prove  their  ability  to  make  payment  if  given  time  to  collect 
their  debts.  Upon  undertaking  the  assignment  James  learned 
that  the  information  had  already  been  forwarded  by  another 
New  York  merchant  to  his  correspondent  in  London.  Referring 
the  Fludyers  to  that  London  merchant  for  particulars  James 
noted  only  that  the  Laights  [James  wTrote  it  “Light”]  had  a 
credit  balance  of  £17,000;  he  thought  the  Fludyers’  debt  was 
“very  Safe.”9 

The  Fludyers  inquired  also  about  Samuel  Hake,  John  Schuy¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Messrs.  Sebring  and  Messrs.  Shotwell,  all  of  whom, 
they  said,  were  “very  tardy  in  Remitting.”  In  commenting  on 
Schuyler,  the  Sebrings  and  the  Shotwells  James  was  brief. 
Schuyler  was  industrious,  of  good  character,  and  had  received 
£1,000  to  £1,500  in  marriage,  James  had  heard,  but  there  were 
very  few  goods  in  his  store.  The  Sebrings  were  similarly  repu¬ 
table,  but  also  men  of  small  capital.  The  two  Shotwells  were 
reported  to  have  received  £500  each  from  their  father,  which 
was  “but  a  small  Sum,”  James  thought,  “to  induce  them  to 
import  such  quantity  of  goods  as  they  have  done.”  For  all 
three  firms,  James  said,  “if  they  owe  you  much  I  would  advise 
you  to  get  Secured  for  fear  of  any  accident  or  get  any  of  your 


8  Beekman’s  letter  of  November  9, 
1 772»  mentioned  that  the  Murrays  had 
failed;  their  “Effects,”  he  wrote,  “are 
now  Selling  at  publick  Vandue,  and  its 
the  opinion  of  many  Merchants  here 


that  they  will  not  have  Sufficient  to  pay 
their  Debts.” 

9  June  19,  1773.  This  letter  is  also  the 
source  of  the  quotations  attributed  to 
James  in  the  two  paragraphs  below. 
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friends  here  [he  meant  to  include  himself]  to  examine  into  their 
affairs.”  He  felt  sure  that  these  merchants  of  “small  capitals,” 
who  might  be  ruined  by  having  to  sell  their  effects  at  “Vandue” 
to  pay  debts,  could  easily  pay  the  debts  “if  they  had  time  to 
sell  their  goods  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  Collect  in  their 
outstanding]  Debts.” 

As  for  Samuel  Hake,  the  son-in-law  of  that  “Gentleman  of 
Fortune,”  Robert  G.  Livingston,  James  had  much  to  say. 
Hake  had  purchased  a  house  and  two  lots  recently  for  £3,500 
and  had  built  a  house  on  the  second  lot  for  £500  to  £600.  He 
had  imported  “too  many  goods  for  these  bad  times,”  and  had, 
in  fact,  “a  very  large  assortment”  received  from  different 
houses.  Some  of  his  British  creditors,  James  had  heard,  “lately 
got  their  demands  .  .  .  either  Secured  or  paid.”  He  thought 
there  was  not  much  danger,  but  that,  if  the  debts  owed  the 
Fludyers  were  large,  it  might  be  prudent  to  get  a  statement  of 
his  affairs.  If  they  decided  to  empower  a  friend  in  New  York  to 
do  that,  however,  James  wished  to  be  excused  “as  I  am  an 
opposite  Nabour  to  his  Father  in  Lawe,  and  am  very  intimate 
with  him.”10 

The  Fludyers  thanked  James  warmly  for  this  information 
and  advice  and  asserted  (July  31,  1773)  that  they  would  follow 
his  “good  advices  as  nearly  as  we  Can.”  They  suggested  also 
that  they  might  have  occasion  shortly  to  write  further  on  the 
subject.  However,  the  improvement  in  business  conditions 
which  began  to  be  evident  about  this  time  and  perhaps  a 
suspicion  that  James  did  not  really  relish  this  investigatory 
work  apparently  led  them  either  to  cease  the  investigations  or 
to  entrust  them  to  some  other  hand.  They  did  not  mention  the 
subject  again  in  their  letters  to  James. 

New  aspects  appeared  also  in  Beekman’s  dealings  with 
other  correspondents.  Over  the  years  James  came  to  depend 
upon  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin,  the  firm  which  sold  him  more 
goods  than  any  other,  for  services  which  one  might  have  ex- 

10  For  a  less  sympathetic  account  of  Loyalists,  1783-1785  (Oxford,  1 9 1 5  » 
Hake  and  his  fortunes,  see  Hugh  E.  155-165,  especially  160.  See  also  Har- 
Egerton  (ed.),  The  Royal  Commission  rington,  53. 
on  the  Losses  and  Services  of  American 
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pected  a  commission  agent  such  as  Thomas  Harris  to  provide. 
In  his  frequent  purchases  of  national  lottery  tickets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  James  always  relied  upon  the  Pomeroys.  Similarly  the 
Pomeroys  often  paid  Beekman’s  debts  to  lesser  creditors.  It 
was  the  Pomeroys,  for  example,  who  settled  Beekman’s  account 
with  the  estate  of  Harris,  even  though  James  was  already  much 
in  debt  to  their  own  house  at  the  time  (1773).  Earlier  they  had 
paid  Beekman’s  debt  to  the  estate  of  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer.  It 
was  their  firm,  too,  which  James  asked  to  forward  a  letter  to 
his  old  correspondent,  Chabanel,  in  Holland  when  the  im¬ 
minence  of  the  Revolution  made  reestablishment  of  that  con¬ 
tact  seem  desirable.11 

At  one  point,  the  Pomeroys  protested  moderately  against 
Beekman’s  demands  for  service.  Beekman  had  begun  to  order 
from  them  certain  items  in  which  they  did  not  normally  deal. 
The  Pomeroys  had  obligingly  shipped  the  articles,  but  then 
Beekman  had  found  fault.  The  Scotch  thread  and  some  “sew¬ 
ing  silk”  James  found  charged  much  too  high,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  sewing  silks  for  which  he  had  not  received  the  draw¬ 
back  customarily  given.  He  demanded  an  “abatement.” 
Pomeroys  replied  (February  6,  1771)  that  because  Beekman 
was  charged  no  commission  on  such  goods  which  were  “out  of 
our  way  of  dealing”  and  no  “charges  of  [obtaining  the  customs] 
debenture”  for  the  drawback,  it  was  hoped  he  would  forgive 
the  overcharges  and  the  omission  of  the  drawback  credit.  They 
would  “esteem  our  selves  much  oblidged  to  you,”  the  letter 
continued,  “never  to  order  any  goods  from  our  house,  we  do 
not  deal  in.”  James  sent  no  more  orders  for  the  next  two  years 
due  to  economic  conditions,  but  when  he  resumed  importing, 
he  observed  this  injunction  fairly  well. 

One  good  reason  for  the  desire  of  the  Pomeroys  to  avoid 
dealing  in  articles  with  which  they  were  not  familiar  was  the 
complexity  of  government  regulations  applicable  to  different 
commodities.  It  seems  evident,  for  example,  that  the  Pomeroys 
were  ignorant  of  the  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of 

11  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  to  Beekman,  Hodgkin,  June  17,  1775. 

July  4,  1770;  Beekman  to  Pomeroys  & 
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worsteds  and  crewels  (both  woolen  yarns).  Harris,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  declined  to  ship  these  items  to  James  unless  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  they  made  everything  in  the  same 
package  with  them  subject  to  seizure  and  that  he  would  accept 
no  responsibility  for  losses.  James  had  not  repeated  the  order. 
Previously,  however,  James  had  ordered  (November  25,  1766) 
a  small  quantity  of  the  same  items  from  the  Pomeroys  who 
shipped  them  in  a  large  package  containing  many  other  items 
of  great  value.  These  facts,  plus  the  complete  absence  of 
references  to  the  matter  in  the  letters  of  Beekman  and  Pomerov, 
seem  to  indicate  that  neither  merchant  knew  just  what  he  was 
doing.12 

Among  the  lesser  correspondents  of  James  Beekman  several 
deserve  some  comment.  Easily  the  most  eccentric  of  them  were 
the  hat  manufacturers  of  Bristol,  Thomas  Owen,  father  and 
son,  and  their  apprentice-successor,  George  Stonehouse.  These 
Dickensian  characters  complained  incessantly  of  the  “wicked¬ 
ness  of  our  Jurnimen  in  not  doing  their  work  as  it  should  be,” 
or  in  demanding  too  much  money.13  They  protested  as  fre¬ 
quently  their  determination  to  be  undersold  by  no  one;  they 
were  particularly  incensed  at  one  “Willday”  who  had  gone  to 
New  York  to  solicit  business  in  the  hat  line.  He  “pretends,” 
wrote  Thomas  Owen  (xAugust  2,  1765),  “to  sell  Cheaper  than 
any  one  Els  but  I  deny  it  ...  he  was  with  me  Intreating  me  to 
Let  him  have  fine  felts  for  his  Corse  ones,  and  I  sell  fine  felts 
to  a  great  many  of  our  trade  from  whence  he  Came  and  then 
you  must  think  weither  or  not  it  is  in  his  power  to  sell  them  so 
low  as  I  can.”  When  Stonehouse  succeeded  to  the  business  in 
1770,  there  was  promise  of  a  further  enrichment  of  the  Owen 
prose  style.  He  wrote  “ad”  for  “had”  and  “his”  for  “is” 
throughout  his  first  letter  (October  13,  1770)  which  explained 
that  Beekman’s  order  had  been  delayed;  they  had  not  been 
able  to  keep  hats  on  hand  because  they  were  “perishable1''  and 
the  excessive  demand  at  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the 
second  non-importation  agreement  had  made  it  impossible  to 

12  See  the  invoice  accompanying  Po-  13  See  especially  letters  of  July 
meroy’s  letter  of  February  21,  1767.  1764,  and  February  23,  1768. 
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get  them  made.  After  his  first  letter,  however,  Stonehouse 
either  hired  a  competent  clerk,  fired  an  incompetent  one,  or 
took  a  remarkably  good  course  in  business  correspondence.  His 
remaining  letters  are  exceedingly  well  written. 

The  small  volume  of  business  done  by  Beekman  with  John 
Peach  of  Bristol  illustrates  an  aspect  of  Beekman’s  character. 
In  the  past,  although  the  volume  of  their  business  had  been 
small  and  although  Peach  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  Irish  linens 
with  which  the  flaxseed  trade  kept  New  York  in  oversupply, 
James  had  made  his  highest  rate  of  profit  on  the  materials  he 
imported  from  Peach.  Furthermore,  Peach  had  seemed  a 
singularly  honest  man.  In  1766,  however,  Beekman  found 
Peach  guilty  of  having  shipped  a  piece  of  sheeting  which 
proved  upon  opening  to  be  “inferior  to  it’s  outside  appearance.” 
Peach  never  received  another  Beekman  order.14 

The  chief  alteration  in  business  methods  in  these  years  in¬ 
volved  the  attempted  use  of  “pattern  cards.”  Prior  to  1767 
James  seems  always  to  have  ordered  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
he  described  the  material  he  wanted  in  greater  or  less  detail 
and  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  his  correspondent  to  fill  the 
order  as  best  he  could,  or,  on  rare  occasions,  he  sent  patterns 
of  the  material  he  wanted.  On  July  22,  1767,  Thomas  Harris, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  introducing  a  new  technique,  dispatched 
to  James  “four  Pattern  Cards  of  Stuffs  which  a  Manufacturer 
delivered  me  of  Goods  which  he  makes.”  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  he  had  retained  copies  of  the  cards,  which  indicated  price 
as  well  as  pattern,  so  that  if  James  wished  to  order  any  of  the 
items,  he  need  merely  mention  the  number  which  identified 
each  pattern.  Harris  would  require  a  month  in  which  to  secure 
the  goods.  James  liked  the  idea  and  asked  (October  17,  1767) 
for  more  patterns.  By  February  6,  1768,  however,  Harris  was 
ready  to  give  up.  “Fashions  alter  so  soon,”  he  said,  “that  many 
fancy  Patterns  are  out  of  Make  in  12  Months  which  renders 
sending  Patterns  of  all  sorts  useless.”  The  erratic  business 

14  See  Peach’s  letter  of  April  30,  1767.  New  York  by  flaxseed  purchasers  sug- 
Gerard  G.  Beekman’s  frequent  com-  gests  another  reason  for  the  failure  of 
plaints  about  this  time  of  the  excessive  James  to  renew  his  orders  to  John 
Quantities  of  Irish  linens  brought  into  Peach  (see  Chapter  VII). 
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conditions  of  the  next  few  years  certainly  did  not  favor  the 
growth  of  this  system,  but  Harris  offered  to  renew  it  in  1770 
(April  12).  At  the  same  time  (March  11,  1770)  James  explained 
the  system  to  Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson  with  the  request 
that  they  send  him  such  cards  indicating  the  patterns  and  colors 
of  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt.  They  promised  to  do  so 
(April  14,  1770)  but  the  ensuing  rush  in  business  followed  by 
the  almost  complete  stagnation  subsequent  to  the  excess  im¬ 
portation  of  1771  seems  to  have  prevented  them  from  making 
good  their  promise.  The  device  had  not  revolutionized  business; 
it  might  have  been  more  successful  had  business  been  more 
stable. 

Probably  the  most  enterprising  among  Beekman’s  corre¬ 
spondents  were  Charles  &  John  Hurst  of  London.  Unable  to 
obtain  the  proper  quality  of  cotton  hose  at  satisfactory  prices, 
they  decided  (February  15,  1764)  “in  order  to  bring  that 
Artickle  to  more  Perfection”  to  establish  “a  Manufactory  .  .  . 
on  a  bitter  plan  then  has  hither  to  been  done.”  Having  estab¬ 
lished  their  “Manufactory”  the  Hursts  solicited  orders  not 
only  for  the  items  they  made,  but  also  for  those  of  other  manu¬ 
facturers  nearby,  whose  products  included  ribbons,  sewing 
silks,  stockings,  tapes,  and  gimp.  Unfortunately  when  a  bill 
of  exchange  which  James  had  sent  them  was  not  accepted, 
they  made  clear  (February  11,  1766)  that  the  delay  in  payment 
inconvenienced  them  greatly.  “We  who  are  Manufacturing,” 
they  said,  “must  pay  our  people,  its  not  so  with  the  merchant 
in  London.  For  if  Remittances  dont  come  out  they  with  a  very 
good  Grace  tel  their  tradesmen  they  Cant  pay  them  and  the 
tradesman  waits  til  it  does  sute  him.”  They  hoped  he  would 
send  another  bill  quickly.  They  received  one  fairly  soon  (No¬ 
vember  6,  1766),  but  they  never  received  another  order.  The 
manufacturer’s  day  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Robert  &  Nathan  Hyde  of  Manchester  did  business  in  a 
similar  manner.  They  themselves  manufactured  “striped 
cottons”  for  which  they  sought  quantity  orders  (March 
July  8,  1767),  but  they  also  solicited  orders  for  goods  manu¬ 
factured  by  others  in  the  Manchester  area.  Their  later  letters 
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seem  to  emphasize  the  mercantile  function  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Like  Thomas  Harris  and  like 
Thomas  Owen’s  competitor,  Willday,  Nathan  Hyde  had 
journeyed  to  New  York  in  search  of  business.  Unlike  -the  others, 
however,  Nathan  Hyde  remained  in  America  for  at  least  two 
years,  soliciting  orders,  adjusting  complaints,  and  serving  in 
other  ways  to  promote  the  business  which  his  brother  and 
partner,  Robert,  conducted  in  Manchester  during  his  absence. 
James  conferred  with  Nathan  about  his  orders,  about  his 
payments,  and  about  alleged  overcharges  which  made  goods 
shipped  by  the  Hydes  more  expensive  than  similar  goods  from 
Peach  &  Pierce  of  Bristol.  In  the  last  case  James  presented  the 
evidence  to  Nathan  who  then  granted  him  an  “abatement” 
to  meet  the  lower  prices  charged  by  Peach  &  Pierce.  Nathan 
also  authorized  James  (August  28,  1768)  to  sell  at  auction  for 
the  Hydes’s  account  a  quantity  of  hose  which  “was  ordered 
to  be  knitt  and  you  sent  them  wove.”  Upon  Nathan’s  return 
to  England  the  Hydes  thanked  James  (January  1,  1769)  for 
“repeated  favors  during  his  residence  in  America”  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  Nathan  would  be  happy  to  come  back  again. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Hydes’s  business  was  that 
occasioned  by  Manchester’s  inland  location.  Shipments  from 
Manchester  went  first  to  Liverpool  where  Hugh  Pringle  made 
arrangements  for  transportation  to  New  York.  The  slight 
charges  which  Pringle  passed  along  to  the  Hydes  and  they  to 
Beekman  were  of  several  kinds.  There  were  charges  for  “Port 
Entry  Searchers  Cockett  and  Towns  duty,”  for  carterage  and 
porterage,  warehouse  rent  and  bills  of  lading.  The  total  of  all 
these  charges  never  amounted  to  as  much  as  one  pound  on  a 
shipment  valued  at  about  £100  to  £150.  Insurance  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  Hydes  themselves  after  shipment.  Insurance 
charges,  including  a  commission  of  one-half  percent,  were  then 
presented  to  James  along  with  the  shipping  charges  on  a  sup¬ 
plemental  invoice  which  followed  by  a  later  ship. 

In  the  field  of  marine  insurance  Beekman’s  correspondence 
for  this  period  brings  to  light  several  developments  in  addition 
to  those  to  be  expected  from  the  restoration  of  peace.  Save  for 
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the  brief  flurry  upward  during  the  war  scare  of  1770,  rates  held 
steady.  London  continued  to  be  a  more  attractive  market  in 
which  to  buy  insurance,  although  its  superiority  was  demon¬ 
strated  only  in  times  of  unusual  strain  such  as  that  of  the  war 
scare.  There  were  no  problems  now  about  securing  return  of 
premiums;  no  such  returns  were  offered.  Collection  of  the  in¬ 
sured  value  in  case  of  loss  remained  difficult  as  always,  but 
now  posed  some  new  obstacles. 

The  difficulties  in  collection  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  “average  loss”  which  James  sustained  because 
of  a  shipment  from  Peach  &  Pierce  aboard  the  Prince  George 
which  sailed  from  Bristol  about  March  23,  1764.  According 
to  custom  James  and  the  others  concerned  in  the  voyage  were 
charged  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  respective  interests 
a  share  of  what  was  presumably  an  unavoidable  loss  to  the 
ship  or  its  cargo.  By  August  James  had  placed  the  required 
proof  “of  an  average  loss”  in  the  hands  of  Peach  &  Pierce  so 
that  they  might  collect  compensation  for  James  from  the  in¬ 
surers  of  his  shipment.  Next  month  (September  28,  1764)  the 
Bristol  merchants  wrote  him:  “We  hope  to  Settle  the  Loss  on 
Prince  George  to  your  Satisfaction  but  that  for  Mr.  Kettletas 
[for  whom  James  was  executor]  being  Insured  at  another  Office 
we  fear  some  Difficultie  in  Settlling  as  the  Underwriters  have 
lost  more  than  theire  Premiums  by  Averages.  This  puts  them 
greatly  out  of  humour  and  they  seem  disposed  to  Cavill  without 
reason  theire  Chief  Complaint  being  that  not  a  New  York 
Risque  this  Year  without  damage  and  that  the  Charges  only 
amount  to  20  per  Cent  on  the  Loss.”  Ten  months  later  Peach 
&  Pierce  informed  James  that  they  had  not  yet  called  together 
the  underwriters.  They  “thought  it  best  to  defer  the  Settling 
until  the  underwriters  were  in  a  better  humour.”  The  return  of 
^the  underwriters  to  good  humor  was  expected  to  take  place 
soon  enough  to  permit  an  account  to  be  furnished  by  the  next 
ship.  Three  years  after  the  loss  their  promise  was  repeated 
(March  16,  1767),  but  there  is  no  indication  that  it  was  ever 
fulfilled. 
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Fortunately  Beekman’s  insurance  underwriters  were  not 
always  in  so  poor  a  humor  as  were  those  who  handled  the  Prince 
George  case.  In  the  Britannia  case,  for  example,  they  were  quite 
reasonable.  James  had  notified  the  Fludyers  on  April  20,  1767, 
that  he  had  received  their  invoice  for  a  shipment  valued  at 
£585,  but  that  the  ship  had  been  “cast  away”  on  Long  Island 
about  ninety  miles  from  New  York.  A  portion  of  the  cargo  had 
been  saved,  but  the  ship’s  owner,  Robert  Murray,  had  sold 
these  remnants  (“not  one  package  got  out  of  her  which  was 
whole”)  to  remunerate  the  underwriters.  Thus  Beekman’s 
loss  was  total.  He  asked  the  Fludyers  to  seek  payment  from 
the  insurers  on  the  basis  of  papers  which  Murray  had  forwarded 
to  another  British  merchant.  The  very  next  month  (May  4) 
James  was  informed  that  70%  of  his  loss  had  been  made  good. 
By  August  1  the  settlement  was  complete  to  Beekman’s  ap¬ 
parent  satisfaction;  he  entered  a  loss  of  only  £12  in  his  ledger. 

In  another  instance  in  1770-71  the  insurers  were  equally 
prompt  in  making  payment,  although  they  were  adamant  in 
refusing  James  a  “Brokers  Commission”  to  which  he  felt  en¬ 
titled  for  his  role  in  the  transaction.  The  Fludyers  had  shipped 
a  cargo  valued  in  all  at  £193  on  September  29,  1770,  aboard 
the  Beaver.  James  reported  January  5  that  goods  with  an  invoice 
value  of  £83  had  been  damaged,  but  he  claimed  insurance 
payment  for  only  £43.  Apparently  in  selling  the  damaged 
goods  at  auction  as  he  said  he  did,  James  received  the  difference 
between  £43  and  £83.  Whatever  the  case,  the  Fludyers  in¬ 
formed  James,  May  27,  1771,  that  they  had  credited  him  £41 
on  his  claim.  The  difference  of  £2  between  the  claim  and  the 
settlement  represented  apparently  a  commission  which  James 
claimed  for  having  “handled”  the  affair  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
surers.  This  commission  the  Fludyers  could  not  insist  on,  they 
said,  “for  it  never  has  been  Customary  here,  for  the  Insureres 
to  allow  Commission  to  any  proprietor  on  the  Spott.”  That 
Bristol  underwriters  took  the  same  position  James  learned  from 
George  Stonehouse  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  similar  claim  (Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1771)  for  damage  to  a  shipment  of  hats  aboard  the 
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New  Tork.  In  this  case  Beekman’s  claim  for  £10  was  reduced 
by  the  insurers  to  £8  in  the  settlement.15  Beekman’s  innocence 
in  this  affair  suggests  that  he  had  not  had  many  such  dealings 
before.  Similarly  the  Fludyers  seem  to  have  indicated  some 
lack  of  experience  when  they  referred  to  this  as  an  “average 
loss”  procedure  (May  27),  which  it  quite  clearly  was  not. 

Beekman’s  remittances  to  foreign  merchants  during  the 
years  1764  to  1776  fell  into  three  categories  among  which  the 
emphasis  shifted  according  to  economic  conditions.  Roughly 
85%  of  his  remittances  were  by  bills  of  exchange.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  these  bills  were  drawn  by  either  General  Gage,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America,  or  by  James 
Robertson,  who  was  in  charge  of  British  forces  locally.  Another 
large  share  of  these  bills  came  from  the  pens  of  Henry  White 
or  John  Watts.  Both  these  men  had  held  government  supply 
contracts  during  the  Seven  Years’  War16  and  apparently  still 
held  them  for  at  least  some  of  the  time  between  1764  and  1776. 
Thus,  as  before,  British  Government  expenditures  in  the  New 
York  area  provided  a  large  measure  of  the  credit  which  enabled 
James  Beekman  to  pay  his  British  creditors  conveniently. 
The  other  merchants,  who  drew  the  bills  on  England  which 
James  purchased  to  make  his  payments  for  imported  goods, 
presumably  had  obtained  their  credits  indirectly  by  means  ot 
the  Caribbean,  European,  or  Irish  trades,  if  not  by  direct 
selling  to  England. 

Approximately  12%  of  Beekman’s  remittances  to  England 
were  based  on  the  export  of  local  or  West  Indian  products. 
These  exports  went  either  directly  to  England,  or  to  some  other 
country  where  an  agent  made  the  sale  and  remitted  to  England 
according  to  instructions  from  James.  This  had  not  worked  too 
well  in  the  case  of  Caldwell,  Vance  &  Caldwell  of  Londonderry, 
but  there  were  varying  degrees  of  success  in  other  efforts  of  a 
similar  nature. 

The  largest  of  these  ventures  in  which  James  engaged  began 
in  1768.  A  consignment  of  1,138  barrels  of  flour  and  204  barrels 

15  Owen  and  Stonehouse  to  Beekman,  16  Harrington,  292,  294. 

October  13,  1770,  July  19,  1771. 
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of  ship  bread  departed  from  New  York  early  that  year  aboard 
the  Catharine  for  Bristol,  Three  eighths  of  the  cargo,  which 
was  valued  in  New  York  money  at  £2,478,  belonged  to  James 
who  had  purchased  this  interest  from  his  brother-,  Gerard. 
The  consignee  was  Henry  Cruger,  son  of  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  same  name,  and  son-in-law  of  Samuel  Peach  of 
Peach  &  Pierce.17  James  instructed  Cruger  (March  5)  to  remit 
his  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  cargo  to  Thomas 
Harris  in  London.  Unfortunately  numerous  other  merchants 
had  decided  to  ship  flour  to  Bristol  at  about  the  same  time. 
Consequently  the  embarrassed  Cruger  reported  on  May  5 
that  he  had  not  sold  a  single  barrel  on  James’s  account.  That 
fall  he  imparted  further  discouraging  news:  there  had  been  a 
“plentiful  Harvest”  in  England  “which  will  reduce  the  price  of 
American  Wheat  and  Flour  vastly,  so  that  would  recommend 
your  not  engaging  in  any  more,  unless  your  Market  should 
fall  considerably.”  When  he  did  sell  the  cargo,  Cruger  was 
forced  to  grant  long  credit,  and,  he  added  (February  22,  1769), 
“that  too  was  even  exceeded  by  the  Purchasers.”  Furthermore, 
seventy-one  barrels  of  flour  turned  “Sour”  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  (October  27,  1768)  and  had  to  be  sold  quickly  at  a 
very  low  price  for  their  contents  would  soon  “have  been  fit 
only  for  Piggs.”  All  in  all  Cruger  testified,  the  transaction 
“has  hurt  my  Peace  of  Mind,  more  than  all  the  Business  I 
have  done,  since  I  have  been  in  Trade.”  To  James  it  meant  a 
loss  of  £117  on  an  investment  in  New  York  money  of  £952. 18 

Hardly  more  successful  was  Beekman’s  shipment  to  Lisbon 
at  the  same  time.  Again  James  purchased  an  interest,  this 
time  one-half,  in  a  cargo  of  flour  obtained  by  his  brother, 
Gerard.  It  was  consigned  to  Robert  &  Richard  Long  in  Lisbon. 
They  were  to  remit  James’s  share  of  the  proceeds  to  Peach  & 
Pierce.  Again  disposal  of  the  cargo  proved  difficult.  This  time 
it  was  largely  because  of  the  quality  of  the  flour,  although 
James  found  it  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  bad.  “We 
had  it,”  he  said,  “from  good  honist  Men.”  He  conceded,  how- 

11  Ibid.,  186.  paid  most  of  the  value  of  the  shipment 

w  Ledger  A,  folio  288.  Cruger  had  to  Thomas  Harris  before  sale. 
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ever,  that  those  men  had  been  hurried  in  packing  the  flour, 
that  some  of  it  had  remained  alongside  the  vessel  in  the  rain 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  captain.  Furthermore  he  admitted 
that  the  captain  and  crew  were  a  “Rangling”  lot,  .often  ‘‘in¬ 
toxicated  with  Licquer.”  Like  Cruger  the  Longs  had  further 
troubles  in  collecting  for  the  flour  when  they  had  sold  it  and, 
like  Cruger  again,  they  made  remittances  out  of  their  own 
pockets  before  they  had  received  payment.  Unlike  Cruger, 
however,  the  Longs  informed  the  Beekmans  that  they  would 
be  charged  interest  for  the  money  so  advanced  until  the  debts 
had  been  collected.  The  Beekmans  agreed  readily,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  interest  was  actually  charged.  In  all  by 
1773  James  had  netted  £66  on  this  investment  of  £1,400  in 
1768.19 

In  1772  James  began  another  such  attempt  to  pay  his 
British  creditors  by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  abroad  of  an 
American  commodity.  This  time  it  was  Nicaragua  wood  which 
James  had  obtained  in  trade  with  that  area  and  which  he 
dispatched,  to  London  to  the  care  of  John  Blackburn,  a  com¬ 
mission  agent  whom  Gerard  YV.  Beekman  had  recommended 
to  his  brother  as  a  replacement  for  the  deceased  Thomas  Har¬ 
ris.  Blackburn  was  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  executor  of 
Harris’s  estate  to  wind  up  that  old  account.  Despite  the  facts 
that  the  London  market  was  well  supplied  with  such  wood  and 
that  Beekman’s  wood  was  full  of  holes  and  cut  too  short, 
Blackburn  expected,  according  to  his  letter  of  June  1,  to  realize 
some  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  commodity.  One  year  later, 
when  the  wood  was  still  unsold,  James  asked  Pomeroys  & 
Hodgkin  to  assume  responsibility  for  it  and  instructed  Black¬ 
burn  to  turn  it  over  to  them.  Those  merchants,  possibly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  faith  in  Blackburn  but  perhaps  not  wishing  to 
be  bothered,  induced  James  to  let  the  wood  remain  with  the 
commission  agent  who  was  instructed  to  pay  the  proceeds  of 
its  sale  to  them;  meanwhile  they  would  pay  at  once  Beekman's 
debt  to  the  estate  of  Thomas  Harris.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  Revolution  James  learned  that  many  of  those  to 

13  Beekman  to  Longs,  January  14,  October  24,  1769;  Ledger  A,  folio  288. 
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whom  the  wood  had  eventually  been  sold  had  never  paid.  He 
recovered  in  all  £233  on  his  investment  of  £420. 20 

The  only  other  way  in  which  James  attempted  to  pay  his 
foreign  creditors  was  by  direct  remittance  of  silver  and  gold. 
That  large  quantities  oi  these  metals  were  not  readily  obtain¬ 
able  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  only  4%  of  Beekman’s  total 
remittances  (1764-1776)  were  in  this  form.  The  problems  which 
arose  in  making  payments  of  this  kind  were  similar  to  those 
involved  in  the  shipment  of  commodities.  Shipments  had  to 
be  insured;  sales  had  to  be  made  in  a  treacherously  fluctuating 
market  at  the  discretion  of  an  agent.  Furthermore,  hard  money, 
like  the  commodities  James  shipped,  might  have  been  obtained 
locally  by  the  sale  of  imported  goods  or  in  the  Caribbean  area 
by  the  sale  of  New  York  products.  With  his  remittances  in 
precious  metals  James  was  a  little  more  successful  than  he  was 
with  commodities.  In  the  case  of  900  pieces  of  eight  which  he 
sent  to  Peach  &  Pierce  in  1764  his  credit  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  New  York  value  of  the  silver.  In  two  shipments 
in  1771  which  cost  £540  in  New  York  money  James  gained 
a  total  of  £24  on  the  exchange.  This  was  hardly  phenomenal 
success,  but  it  was  better  than  his  record  in  commodity  ship¬ 
ments.21 

Why  did  James  bother  with  commodity  and  precious  metal 
shipments  at  all  in  view  of  these  unsatisfactory  experiences? 
In  all  probability  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  Beekman’s 
complaints  about  the  currency  question  (see  Chapter  XIII). 
The  shortage  of  cash  delayed  payments  to  him  and  made  it 
necessary  to  take  bonds  or  produce  more  often.  This  made  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  buy  bills  which  were  also  harder  to 
find.  In  fact  James  made  silver  or  gold  shipments  only  in  the 
years  1761-64  and  in  1771.  In  the  first  period  bills  on  England 
had  become  relatively  scarce  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  New  York,  and  silver  was  available  perhaps  because 
of  left-over  war  prosperity  and  because  of  high  demand  in  the 

20  Beekman  to  Blackburn,  November  1773;  Ledger  B,  folio  95. 

10,  1772;  Blackburn  to  Beekman,  May  21  Ledger  A,  folio  5;  Ledger  B,  folios 
-6,  1773;  Pomeroys  to  Beekman,  June  2,  29,  49. 
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war-torn  West  Indies  for  New  York  products.  In  1771  the 
import  boom  following  the  cessation  of  non-importation  (1770) 
had  drained  New  York  of  bills  on  England  accumulated  during 
nearly  two  years  of  non-importation.  Silver  shipments  then 
presumably  reflected  a  similar  draining  off  of  quantities  which 
had  accumulated  during  non-importation.  The  commodity 
shipments  James  made  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the  years 
1768  and  1774.  At  both  times  special  permission  had  been 
granted  to  the  colonies  to  export  wheat  and  flour  to  England, 
but  both  years  also  came  at  the  end  of  fairly  long  periods  during 
which  there  had  been  no  artificial  damming  up  of  either  bills  of 
exchange  or  of  precious  metals  in  New  York. 

The  complaints  exchanged  by  Beekman  and  his  corre¬ 
spondents  in  these  difficult  years  concerned  largely  the  price  or 
quality  of  goods  and  Beckman’s  tardiness  in  sending  orders, 
but  there  were  variations  on  these  themes.  James,  for  example, 
became  quite  irritated  with  Peach  &  Pierce  (June  20,  1771) 
when  they  shipped  an  insufficient  variety  of  colors  in  the  shal¬ 
loons  he  had  ordered.  Assuming  that  they  had  not  been  guilty 
of  such  an  oversight  themselves,  he  begged  them  “not  to  leave 
it  to  the  makers  to  put  up  such  Colours  as  they  chuse.”  Peach 
&  Pierce  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  error  before  (June  23, 
1767)  and  had  confessed,  too,  (August  1,  1765)  that  they  had 
shipped  to  Beekman  unseen  some  flannels  which  had  come 
late  from  the  manufacturer.  To  the  complaint  that  his  letters 
came  too  late  to  allow  time  to  seek  out  bargains  in  the  goods 
he  ordered,  Beekman’s  correspondents  now  added  occasionally 
the  complaint  that  his  orders  were  not  as  large  as  anticipated, 
or  that  payment  was  inconveniently  delayed.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  as  it  usually  behooves  men  in  the  position  or 
sellers,  Beekman’s  suppliers  were  quite  patient  with  their 
^querulous  customer. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  trade  with  England 
in  the  years  1764-1776  it  is  not  surprising  that  James  Beekman 
turned  at  times  to  Holland  for  supplies  which  he  desired.  His 
Dutch  correspondent  at  this  time  was  Jacob  Henry  Chabanel 
of  Amsterdam.  Their  correspondence  began  in  1763  when  James 
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purchased  a  one-fourth  interest  in  a  cargo  of  rice  and  logwood 
which  LeRoy  &  Rutgers  of  New  York  were  shipping  to  Chaba- 
nel.  This  investment  of  £338  yielded  a  return  of  £418  which 
James  then  applied  against  purchases  from  Chabanel  which 
cost  £1,256,  including  duties  of  about  4%  which  were  paid 
at  Dover.  The  items  purchased,  among  them  teakettles,  cord¬ 
age,  brooms,  bricks,  and  linseed  oil  as  well  as  dry  goods,  had 
yielded  James  a  profit  of  £469  when  sales  had  been  completed 
in  1769. 22 

In  a  much  smaller  venture  begun  in  1764  James  ordered 
sixteen  pieces  of  striped  cotton  (Chabanel  called  them 
“chiamoises”)23  which  cost  only  £37.  A  duty  of  17/  sterling 
was  paid  in  Dover,  but  this  was  hardly  significant  in  view  of 
Beekman’s  profit  of  more  than  50%  on  the  sale  of  the  goods  in 
New  York.24 

Beekman’s  third  importation  from  Chabanel  was  tea.  On 
January  30,  1765,  James  informed  his  Amsterdam  correspond¬ 
ent  that  he  had  assumed  responsibility  in  place  of  Leonard 
Lispenard  for  a  one-fourth  interest  in  a  shipment  of  twenty 
cases  of  Bohea  tea  which  had  been  ordered  by  a  number  of 
New  York  merchants,  including  James’s  brothers,  William  and 
Abraham.  He  and  his  brothers  ordered  additionally  on  their 
own  account  200  livres  of  “chausong”  tea  and  fifty  livres  of 
Hyson  tea.  Although  James  intended  to  pay  for  the  tea  in 
part  by  a  shipment  of  logwood  aboard  the  schooner  William , 
of  which  he  owned  a  part,  it  was  made  clear  to  Chabanel  that 
the  tea  was  to  be  shipped  via  St.  Eustatius  in  another  vessel. 
James  paid  £10  in  fact  for  freight  of  his  share  of  the  tea  to  St. 
Eustatius.  There  it  was  picked  up  by  the  sloop  Don  Phillip 
which  James  and  his  partners  apparently  purchased  specifically 
for  this  voyage.  No  duties  were  paid  at  New  York;  instead  an 
unnamed  individual  received  “for  services”  in  landing  the 
cargo  a  beaver  hat  which  cost  45/.  The  Don  Phillip  was  sold 
a  few  months  later  after  some  employment  as  a  pilot  boat.25 

15  Journal  B,  364,  411;  Ledger  A,  folios  u  Ledger  A,  folio  265. 

^65,  272.  25  Journal  B,  496,  514;  Ledger  A,  folio 

M  Chabanel,  March  1,  1765.  151;  Wastebook,  June  18,  1767. 
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The  disposal  of  the  tea  so  circuitously  imported  caused  James 
some  difficulty.  He  stated  on  February  1 8 ,  1767,  with  reference 
to  the  Chauson  and  Hyson  tea:  “I  have  not  as  yet  sold  more 
than  one  dozen  lb.  although  I  have  offered  it  [at]  less  then 
prime  cost.”  He  asked  an  abatement  such  as  his  brothers  had 
already  requested  on  the  Chauson  and  Hyson  tea.  Chabanel 
authorized  him  to  make  such  abatement  as  he  felt  was  war¬ 
ranted,  but  two  years  later  James  had  sold  little  more  tea, 
“nor,”  he  added,  “do  I  exspect  to  sell  any  more  of  it,  even  at 
prime  cost,  so  that  Bon  gre  Mai  gre,  it  must  be  used  in  my 
family  as  Common  Tea.”  James  credited  himself  £19  as  an 
abatement  and  by  the  end  of  1770  he  had  disposed  of  the 
entire  stock  of  tea  at  a  profit  of  £226  on  an  investment  ot 
£453. 26  The  Bohea  tea,  which  had  sold  much  more  readily, 
probably  accounted  for  the  major  share  of  the  profit. 

The  return  voyage  of  the  William ,  which  had  taken  logwood 
to  Amsterdam  to  pay  for  the  tea,  brought  yarn,  hemp,  and 
“junck”  on  which  duties  of  about  3%  were  paid  at  Dover. 
Sales  again  were  slow.  It  took  James  from  1766  to  1769  to 
dispose  of  the  cargo  and  his  profit  in  the  end  was  a  very  modest 
£12  on  an  investment  which  had  grown  to  £753. 27  He  did  no 
more  business  with  Chabanel. 

On  the  local  scene  between  1764  and  1776  business  condi¬ 
tions  were  difficult  indeed.  Beekman’s  volume  of  business  fell 
off  badly  from  the  peak  it  had  reached  in  the  period  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  Although  his  records  for  the  later  period 
are  less  complete,  it  is  evident  that  his  gross  volume  of  credit 
sales  for  the  twelve  years  1764-76  was  only  two- thirds  of  that 
for  the  preceding  eight  years.28  His  sales  were,  of  course,  far 
less  irregular  than  his  purchases  and  suffered  from  no  such 
artificial  barriers  as  impeded  importation,  but  they  were  slow. 

*.  Despite  the  difficulties  in  selling  merchandise  and  in  col¬ 
lecting  for  that  which  had  been  sold  James  Beekman’s  business 
pattern  remained  essentially  the  same.  The  business  was  still 

26  Beekman  to  Chabanel,  March  27,  cations  were  a  smaller  percentage  ot 
1769;  Journal  C,  103;  Ledger  A,  folio  32.  total  sales  in  the  later  period  than  tn 

27  Ledger  A,  folio  265.  the  earlier  one. 

28  Cash  sales  (see  p.  469)  from  all  indi- 
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conducted  at  the  Queen  Street  edifice  which  doubled  as 
Beekman’s  town  house.  He  dealt  with  about  the  same  number 
of  credit  customers  as  before;  nearly  two  thirds  of  them  were 
his  fellow  townsmen  in  New  York  City.  The  remaining  third 
was  divided  in  the  approximate  ratio  of  6  to  3  to  among 
merchants  elsewhere  in  the  Province,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Two  were  from  Rhode  Island;  several  bore  no  geo¬ 
graphical  identification. 

The  most  remarkable  shift  in  the  distribution  of  business 
occurred  within  the  Province.  In  the  previous  period  Beekman’s 
business  with  Albany  had  totaled  more  than  £9,000;  it  declined 
in  this  period  to  little  more  than  £1,000.  Esopus,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  its  total  share  of  Beekman’s  business  from 
about  £2,500  to  nearly  £4,000.  This  shift  of  course  reflected 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Albany  as  a  military  base  during  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  but  it  also  suggests  that  the  agriculture  of  Esopus 
may  have  been  a  sounder  peacetime  economic  base  than  was 
the  fur  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  Albany  area. 

Another  decline  of  significant  proportions  was  that  of  the 
peddlers.  In  1766  the  operation  of  peddlers  in  the  Province  of 
New  York  was  prohibited  by  law  and  although  the  law  expired 
in  1770  it  was  replaced  by  a  license  fee  which  appears  to  have 
been  almost  as  effective  in  discouraging  peddlers.29  Thus,  al¬ 
though  in  the  previous  period  peddlers  had  constituted  nearly 
7%  of  Beekman’s  credit  customers  with  more  than  8%  of  his 
total  credit  business,  between  1764  and  1776  peddlers,  most  of 
them  from  Albany,  numbered  less  than  3%  of  Beekman’s  credit 
customers  and  their  total  share  of  his  much  lower  total  volume 
of  business  had  dwindled  to  less  than  1%. 

The  other  categories  among  Beekman’s  customers  saw  some 
changes  worthy  of  note.  The  number  of  women  represented 
declined  by  about  half;  only  about  one  fifth  of  Beekman’s  New 
York  City  customers  in  this  period  were  of  the  fair  sex  whereas 
the  fraction  previously  had  been  one  third.  Outside  New  York 
City  women  customers  continued  to  be  almost  non-existent. 
The  nationality  groupings  seem  to  have  changed  little,  but 

79  Colonial  Laws ,  IV,  925-26;  V,  68-71. 
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a  few  new  occupations  showed  up.  Two  customers  were  identi¬ 
fied  as  painters:  John  De  La  Montanje,  who  had  painted  much 
of  Beekman’s  house,  and  Stephen  Terheun.  The  artist,  Law¬ 
rence  Kilburn,  was  a  customer,  too,  but  was  not  identified  by 
his  occupation.  Several  “mariners,”  a  “block  maker”  (Wynant 
VanZandt),  a  coach-maker  (James  Hallett),  and  an  attorney 
(John  Kelly)  joined  a  number  of  tailors  as  new  customers  who 
received  identification  by  occupation  as  well  as  by  name  and 
location. 

In  advertising  James  again  followed  the  pattern  set  in  the 
earlier  years.  He  rarely  took  space  in  the  papers  and  when  he 
did  so  it  was  generally  to  inform  his  customers  and  the  public 
generally  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  new  stock  of  “European  and 
India  Goods”  from  London  or  Bristol.  Such  occasions  were 
few  in  the  troubled  period  of  depressions  and  non-importation 
agreements  between  1764  and  1776.  The  years  of  his  largest 
importation,  1766-67,  1770-71,  and  1774,  were  naturally 
enough  the  years  in  which  James  did  the  most  advertising. 
His  advertisements  were  much  like  those  run  by  the  other 
merchants,  but  at  times  they  included  mention  of  real  proper¬ 
ties  which  he  wished  to  rent,  lease,  or  sell.  In  1774  his  notice 
differed  from  that  of  his  brother,  Gerard  W.  Beekman,  in  that 
Gerard  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  produce  in  payment 
for  the  goods  he  advertised.  James  made  it  known  that  he  would 
sell  only  for  cash  or  credit.30 

The  manner  in  which  James  received  payment  for  his  goods 
during  these  years  altered  considerably,  as  one  would  expect 
in  view  of  the  general  economic  picture.  During  the  Seven 
Years’  War  James  had  at  times  received  bills  on  the  British 
government  agents  drawn  by  his  debtors  in  the  Albany  area. 
With  the  departure  of  the  major  portion  of  the  British  forces, 
all  that  had  ended.  He  appears  to  have  received  only  one  bill 
in  this  period  and  that  was  given  not  in  payment  for  imported 
British  goods,  but  for  logwood  which  James  had  imported  from 

*°  Wcyman's  New  York  Gazette ,  Janu-  Weekly  Mercury ,  May  1  and  23,  1774- 
ary  19,  1767;  New  York  Gazette  and 
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the  Caribbean  area.  Furthermore  the  bill  was  drawn  not  on 
England,  but  on  Rotterdam.31 

The  proportion  of  cash  to  credit  sales  cannot  be  accurately 
determined.  The  fact  that  Beekman’s  books  for  these  years 
do  not  contain  such  invoice-by-invoice  records  of  sales  as  he 
had  kept  before  makes  any  estimate  on  this  score  difficult. 
However,  there  may  be  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  Beekman’s  credit  sales  as  recorded  in  his  ledgers 
declined  by  only  one  third  in  this  period  while  the  sterling 
value  of  his  imports  dropped  one  half  (see  Tables  I  and  III). 

The  terms  of  credit  which  Beekman  granted  were  fairly 
standardized.  His  agreements  with  customers  generally  called 
for  twelve  months’  credit  and  “lawful  interest”  (7%)  on  sums 
unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Frequently  sales  wrere 
made  on  shorter  credit,  usually  six  months,  and  quite  often 
those  whose  accounts  were  overdue  received  some  ‘‘abatement” 
of  the  interest  when  they  did  succeed  in  making  payment. 

Accounts  of  these  credit  sales  reflect  in  many  ways  the  general 
economic  malaise.  There  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  the 
number  of  overdue  accounts  upon  which  interest  was  charged. 
Many  more  bonds  were  given  now  to  secure  the  payment  of 
overdue  accounts,  and  obligations  totaling  more  than  £3,000 
originating  or  carried  over  in  this  period  had  to  be  written  off 
completely  as  bad  debts.32  Another  symptom  of  depression  was 
found  in  the  increased  amount  of  produce  which  James  ac¬ 
cepted  in  lieu  of  cash  in  settling  his  accounts. 

The  products  which  James  received  were  various.  Elias 
Dayton  of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  paid  much  of  his  account 
of  £818  in  iron,  timber,  and  barrel  staves.  A  Morristown 
merchant,  Abraham  Canfield,  beginning  in  1772,  made  fairly 
regular  payments  in  iron  which  Beekman  then  sold  for  Can¬ 
field’s  credit.  One  of  Beekman’s  largest  accounts,  that  of 
“Derick”  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  of  Esopus,  is  sprinkled  with  credits 
for  beer,  flour,  and  flaxseed.  Agricultural  products  came  in  also 
from  Samuel  Richards  of  Norwfich,  another  leading  customer, 
and  from  merchants  in  Cranberry  (New  Jersey)  and  Fishkill 

11  Ledger  A,  folio  78. 
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(New  York).  Two  New  York  City  merchants,  less  able  to  pay 
in  “country  produce,”  received  credit  for  other  items:  John 
Alexander  for  china  and  carpets;  William  Camp  for  timber.' il 

Beekman’s  principal  reason  for  accepting  such-  payments 
was  probably  the  obvious  one:  he  would  not  have  been  paid 
at  all  if  he  had  not.  He  may  also  have  accepted  such  payments 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  few  of  his  better  customers,  for  all 
those  from  whom  James  accepted  payment  in  kind  had  large 
accounts.  Perhaps  some  of  the  payments  of  this  variety  went 
into  his  own  export  shipments.  If  not,  there  must  have  been 
reasonable  prospect  of  selling  the  commodities  to  others. 

The  gloomy  economic  picture  presented  by  Beekman's 
ledgers  becomes  still  more  unhappy  when  comments  of  the 
local  merchants  are  added  to  it.  The  bulk  of  his  local  cor¬ 
respondence  for  this  period,  in  fact,  concerns  his  efforts  to 
collect  two  debts,  one  from  John  Thomas  of  Hartford  and  the 
other  from  James  Lighthall  of  Schenectady.  The  first  case  is 
notable  only  because  it  dragged  on  inconclusively  from  1764 
to  1772  and  because  Beekman’s  lawyer  in  the  matter  was 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  a  leading  Connecticut  citizen,  later 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  first 
President  of  Columbia  College.34  Lighthall,  a  wheelwright  with 
a  large  family  and  a  spouse  whom  he  characterized  as  “much 
addicted  to  Drinking,”  had  acquired  by  1764  a  small  legion  of 
creditors  throughout  the  Province  of  New  York.  Beekman. 
whom  Lighthall  owed  about  £275,  belonged  to  a  group  of 
creditors  which  had  acquired  the  second  of  an  unspecified 
number  of  judgments  against  the  man.  After  lengthy  investi¬ 
gations  into  his  affairs  by  Albany  representatives,  during  which 
time  Lighthall  remained  imprisoned,  it  was  decided  to  give 
Lighthall  his  tools  and  his  freedom,  but  to  sell  everything  else 
he  possessed  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Beekman’s  share 
of  the  estate  came  to  £26. 35 

Such  cases  as  those  of  Thomas  and  Lighthall  were  excep- 

33  Ledger  A,  folios  23,  28,  1 16,  194,  172;  35  Ledger  A,  folio  94;  Lighthall  to 

Ledger  B,  folio  82;  Ledger  A,  folios  153,  Beekman,  January  3,  1767;  Beekman 
194.  et  al .,  January  21,  1767. 
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tional,  but  the  routine  business  correspondence  well  indicates 
that  economic  prospects  were  dull  indeed.  One  of  Beekman’s 
investigators  in  the  Lighthall  case  observed  in  1766  with  respect 
to  Beekman’s  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  LighthalPs  house  that 
‘‘money  is  now  very  scarce  and  people  are  not  so  fond  of  Buy¬ 
ing  houses  and  Lotts  as  formerly.”36  Three  years  later  (April 
24,  1769)  Gerrit  Lansing,  an  Albany  merchant  of  some  stature, 
wrote  James  that  the  £23  which  he  then  remitted  constituted 
“all  the  Cash  at  present  in  my  hands.  .  .  .  The  declining  Con¬ 
dition  of  trade  and  Scarcety  of  Money  here,”  he  continued, 
“is  not  to  be  Exsprest.  if  frugality  and  Industry  do  not  increase 
I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  Event.” 

Bad  as  the  general  economic  situation  was,  James  continued 
to  enjoy  some  income  from  his  real-estate  holdings  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  extent.  On  the  North  Ward  property  which  he  had 
acquired  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  James  constructed  in  1764 
a  new  shop  (cost  £32)  and  in  1767  a  small  house  (cost  £101). 
From  this  property  as  a  whole  James  received  rents  of  slightly 
less  than  £50  per  year,  an  income  which  was  decreasing  in  the 
years  just  before  the  Revolution.  This  represented  an  excellent 
return  on  his  own  investment  of  less  than  £200  in  the  proper¬ 
ties,  but  it  was  under  5%  if  his  initial  valuation  of  the  property 
is  added  to  his  subsequent  expenditures.37 

At  the  time  he  moved  his  own  home  and  store  to  Queen 
Street  (1764)  James  had  also  acquired  for  £1,300  from  James, 
Abraham,  and  Cornelius  Duane  the  lot  adjoining  his  to  the 
east.  A  hew  brick  stable,  a  cistern,  and  “repairs”  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  cost  James  about  £250  in  the  later  1760’s  while  he  rented 
the  property  for  about  £70  to  £73  per  year.  The  first  tenant 
was  the  merchant,  Reuben  W.  Thompson,  but  he  soon  yielded 
to  another  merchant,  Hillel  Judah.  In  Judah’s  tenure  the  rent 
decreased  as  times  became  more  and  more  depressed  until  by 
177°  it  had  declined  to  £50,  where  it  remained  until  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Even  with  this  reduction  Judah  had  difficulty  making 
payments  and,  in  fact,  accounted  in  unpaid  rent  for  £80  of 

15  Peter  Silvester,  December  io,  1766.  folio  10. 

r  Ledger  A,  folios  3,  76 j  Ledger  B, 
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Beekman’s  total  of  bad  debts.  By  1776  James  had  received 
less  than  £750  on  his  investment  of  £1,550  in  this  property 
since  1763.38 

Other  investment  properties  in  Beekman’s  possession  in 
1764  included  three  lots  in  the  North  Ward  “near  the  New 
Gail”  and  fourteen  lots  “at  Fresh  Water”  in  the  Out  Ward. 
These  were  apparently  undeveloped  properties  which  brought 
no  income  at  all  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  had  cost 
little  less  than  £1,000. 39 

The  new  properties  which  James  acquired  in  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1764  and  1776  were  three  in  number.  In  1769  he  brought 
a  house  and  lot  in  Montgomery  Ward,  near  “Cowsfoot  Hill.” 
For  this  he  paid  about  £300  and  had  received  about  £86  before 
the  war.  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  James  bought  a 
house  and  lot  in  Peekskill;  these  brought  no  income  until  the 
1780’s.  The  third  purchase  was  a  one-fifth  interest  in  the  30,000 
acres  granted  by  the  provincial  government  in  1769  to  a  group 
composed  largely  of  members  of  the  Beekman  family.  James 
had  paid  nearly  £200  in  connection  with  this  grant  before  the 
Revolution  without  any  return.  It  was  long  to  be  much  more 
productive  of  controversy  than  of  income.40 

In  shipping  investments  James  achieved  results  more  favor¬ 
able  than  in  his  exports  of  produce  in  the  ships  of  others.  In 
all  he  owned  in  this  period  parts  of  four  vessels.  Of  these  the 
schooner  William  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  before.  Its  previous  trips  had  been  to  Havanna  and  to 
Amsterdam;  between  1764  and  1772  it  made  three  trips  to 
“Jamaica  and  the  Bay  [of  Honduras]”  and  one  to  Amsterdam. 
The  Jamaica  voyages,  cargo  unspecified,  gained  respectively 
£142,  £44  and  £85.  The  Amsterdam  trip  brought  £200.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  ship’s  operation  appear  to  have  been  about  £13°- 
This  left  a  substantial  income  from  Beekman’s  proprietary 
interest  in  the  ship  and  its  four  voyages.41  Oddly  there  is  no 


K  Ledger  A,  folio  262;  Ledger  B,  folio 
52;  Journal  B,  352. 

13  Ledger  B,  folio  62. 

40  Ledger  A,  folio  36;  Ledger  B,  folios 
5,  63,  78.  For  more  detailed  information 


an  the  grant  of  1769  see  William  Beek- 
nan’s  papers,  passim. 

41  Ledger  A,  folios  258,  263;  Ledger  B, 
rolios  51,  53. 
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indication  of  what  happened  to  the  William',  it  is  simply  not 
referred  to  after  1771. 

With  the  brig  New  York  James  did  better  yet.  He  acquired 
a  quarter  interest  in  this  ship  in  1772  for  £506.  It  lost  a  small 
amount  on  its  first  voyage  to  Jamaica,  and  cleared  for  him 
only  a  modest  total  of  £114  on  successive  voyages  to  St. 
Thomas,  Barcelona,  and  Milford  Haven  (Wales).  But  James 
cleared  more  than  £1,500  on  its  two  voyages  to  Madeira  for 
wines  which  his  brother  William  sold  at  “Newark  Mountains” 
following  the  family’s  wartime  evacuation  of  New  York. 
Early  in  1776  James  and  his  brother  Gerard  dispatched  the 
ship  for  the  West  Indies  under  papers  forged  to  indicate  that 
it  was  owned  by  Thomas  Penington  of  Bristol,  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  These  efforts  at  deception  failed,  however,  and  the  ship 
was  taken.  After  deducting  for  the  loss  on  its  last  voyage 
James  computed  that  the  ship  had  earned  for  him  the  net  sum 
of  £i,I28.42 

Between  1770  and  1772  the  third  of  the  ships  in  which  James 
was  interested,  the  sloop  Hope ,  made  five  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  three  with  cargo  consigned  to  Effie  Duyckinck  in  Cur¬ 
asao,  one  to  Surinam,  and  the  other  to  the  area  at  large-  with 
cargo  consigned  only  to  the  ship’s  captain.  Initially  James 
had  his  usual  one-quarter  interest,  but  on  the  fourth  voyage  it 
went  up  to  three-eighths43  and  on  the  last  to  half.  Every 
voyage  except  the  fourth  lost  money  and  that  one  showed  a 
profit  only  by  crediting  the  return  cargo  of  logwood  at  its 
“face”  value.  Shipped  to  London  it  sold  years  later,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  approximately  half  that  sum.  The  ship  itself 
stranded  and  was  sold  at  St.  Croix  in  1773.  James’s  share  of 
the  sloop’s  sale  price  and  of  freight  revenues  was  less  than  he 
had  originally  paid  for  his  one-fourth  interest.44 

The  fourth  vessel  of  which  Beekman  owned  a  share  was  the 
sloop  Hon  Phillip.  In  conjunction  with  several  others  James 
purchased  this  ship  in  October  1766,  chiefly,  as  we  observed, 

42  Ledger  B,  folios  96,  97;  Memoran-  43  He  owned  one  half  of  some  items  in 
dum  book,  September  19,  1778,  passim ;  the  cargo. 

Journal  C,  408;  BFP,  Box  35,  F-5.  44  Ledger  B,  folios  72,  73. 
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for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  in  to  New  York  from  St.  Eustatius 
a  quantity  of  tea  which  the  partners  had  ordered  from  Holland. 
There  was  some  slight  revenue,  according  to  Beekman’s  ledger, 
which  had  been  gained  by  six  months’  employment  of  the  ship 
“in  a  Piloting  way.”  It  was  sold,  however,  considerably  less 
than  a  year  after  its  purchase;  James  absorbed  a  loss  of  £31 
which  was  well  offset  by  a  profit  of  £226  on  the  imported 
tea.45 

Beekman’s  way  of  life  in  these  years  is  revealed  in  many 
aspects  by  the  amazingly  detailed  accounts  which  he  kept  of 
his  “living”  expenses.  The  most  significant  social  change 
reflected  in  these  accounts  lay  in  the  field  of  domestic  service. 
At  the  beginning  of  1764  Beekman’s  household  staff  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  Rachell  Winne,  who  served  the  Beekman’s  from  their 
marriage  until  her  death  in  1773,  and  a  negro  slave  named 
Cato,  purchased  for  £40  in  1763.  There  may  also  have  been 
a  “mulatto  w*ench”  whom  James  had  purchased  in  1758  and 
a  “New  Negro  Boy”  purchased  in  1760;  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  as  to  wdiat  happened  to  these  two  slaves.  During 
the  year  of  1764  the  household  staff  was  augmented  by  the 
purchase  of  another  slave,  Scipio,  who  cost  £80,  and  by  the 
hiring  of  a  maid,  Deborah,  at  £12  per  year.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  1764  the  Beekman’s  household  staff  consisted  at  a  minimum 
of  two  male  Negro  slaves  (Cato  and  Scipio)  and  two  hired 
women  (Rachell  and  Deborah),  probably  both  free  Negroes. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  slaves  (with  the  possible 
exception  noted  above)  were  eliminated  in  favor  of  indentured 
servants  and  hired  labor.  Cato  was  sold  in  1766  and  Scipio  in 
1767.  In  the  former  year  James  acquired  the  services  of  Philip 
and  Anna  Barbara  Padrien,  German  immigrants  for  wrhose 
passage  from  Rotterdam  James  paid  thirty-one  guineas  to 
Robert  Murray.  In  New  York  money  this  meant  James  had 
paid  £27  for  the  services  of  Barbara  for  six  years  and  £28.16.00 
for  eight  years  of  Philip’s  labor.  That  this  arrangement  proved 
satisfactory  to  James  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  Phillip’s  term  in  1774  James  hired  him  at  £24  per  year 

45  Ledger  A,  folios  32,  151. 
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and  expended  £31  for  the  services  of  John  Young  and  Elizabeth 
McDonald.  Young's  services  for  six  years  were  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  £12  and  Elizabeth’s  for  five  years  at  £19. 46 

In  addition  to  these  indentured  servants  James  relied  also 
upon  hired  or  wage-earning  servants  and  some  salaried  em¬ 
ployees.  Several  references  are  made  between  1766  and  1769 
to  “my  Servan  Paul,”  apparently  a  coachman,  who  received 
£16  per  year.  James  also  provided  Paul  during  that  time  with 
a  pair  of  leather  breeches  and  a  great  coat.  In  1769  Jacob 
Ledman  was  retained  as  coachman,  seemingly  in  place  of  Paul, 
at  the  same  wage.  After  Ledman’s  departure  in  1772  James 
bought  another  Negro  slave,  Bristol,  but  sold  him  in  1774  when 
the  new  indentured  servants  and  another  hired  servant,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  were  obtained.  Bristol  was  bought  and  sold  for 
£85;  Hamilton  received  £20  per  year.47  The  household  accounts 
include  notations  of  payments  to  numerous  other  wage-earning 
servants  of  both  sexes  who  were  retained  for  comparatively 
short  periods.  Those  who  received  salaries  are  not  identified 
but  their  differentiation  from  the  wage-earners  suggests  that 
they  aided  James  as  clerks,  copyists,  or  bookkeepers. 

Despite  these  large  outlays  for  domestic  servants  the  Beek¬ 
man  household  also  made  fairly  regular  payments  of  an  ad 
hoc  nature  for  certain  services  which  one  might  have  expected 
the  household  force  to  perform.  Expenditures  for  washing  and 
ironing,  even  for  cleaning  (presumably  house-cleaning),  recur 
frequently.  The  most  frequent  recipient  of  such  payments  was 
“dol,”  a  slave  belonging  to  Beekman’s  mother-in-law,  but 
“dol”  enjoyed  no  monopoly.  Shaving  and  hair-dressing  for 
James  and  his  sons  were  also  taken  care  of  regularly  by  outside 
labor.  Payments  for  these  services,  usually  on  a  long-term 
basis  (several  months  or  a  year),  are  noted  anonymously  for 
“my  barber,”  as  well  as  for  men  named  Edwards,  Norris,  and 
Paul  Gauledet  (also  Gallaudet  and  other  variants)  who  received 


4S  These  expenses  were  recorded  under 
several  different  accounts  in  a  separate 
kook.  Periodically  balances  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ledgers.  Unless  otherwise 
noted  information  on  Beekman’s  family 


life  comes  from  this  source  or  another 
comparable  “Memorandum  Book.” 

47  Receipt  book,  September  26,  17 66; 
Journal  B,  513;  Journal  C,  330. 
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£2  for  shaving  James  throughout  1765.  There  were  no  com¬ 
parable  expenditures  for  dressing  the  hair  of  Mrs.  Beekman  or 
her  daughters. 

Among  the  more  highly  skilled  trades  Beekman  did  business 
with  many  independent  artisans.  Prominent  among  these  was 
the  coach-maker,  Elkanah  Deane.  This  Irish  immigrant  main¬ 
tained  with  his  brother  William  the  “most  elaborate  establish¬ 
ment”  in  the  city  of  any  of  the  five  master  artisans  in  their 
trade.45  From  them  James  purchased  in  1765  “a  New  Chaise” 
costing  £68.  In  1767  the  transportation  needs  of  the  family 
were  further  eased  by  the  purchase  from  Major  Francis  L. 
Carey  of  a  chariot  and  a  phaeton  for  £95  each.  Both  vehicles 
were  repaired  by  the  Deanes  at  a  cost  of  £11.  Some  weeks  after 
the  purchase  James  had  the  phaeton’s  springs  altered  by  the 
Deanes  for  £1  and  within  the  next  year  he  made  four  more 
trips  to  their  establishment  for  repairs  which  cost  in  all  £8. 
This  suggests  that  the  techniques  of  the  twentieth-century 
garage-operator  were  not  unknown  to  his  eighteenth-century 
predecessor. 

To  the  chaise,  chariot,  and  phaeton  which  he  had  acquired 
earlier  James  added  in  1771  a  coach.  This  splendid  vehicle, 
still  a  featured  exhibit  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society, 
he  purchased  for  £138  from  Peter  Burton,  a  ship  captain  whose 
vessel  plied  often  between  New  York  and  London.  James 
promptly  had  his  family  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the  coach 
for  75/  and  expended  another  5/  to  have  it  varnished.  Experts 
have  contended  that  the  coach  was  probably  manufactured  in 
France  about  1770,  but  how  or  why  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Peter  Burton  remains  a  mystery.49 


48  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  The  Colonial 
Craftsman  (New  York:  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1950),  91. 

48  The  term  “chaise”  was  later  cor¬ 
rupted  to  the  more  familiar  “shay”  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
It  was  a  light  carriage  of  either  two  or 
four  wheels;  it  possessed  a  folding  top, 
was  designed  to  carry  two  persons  and 
to  be  drawn  by  one  horse.  A  chariot  was 
a  light,  four-wheeled  carriage  having  a 
coach  box  but  only  a  back  seat  instead 


of  both  back  and  front  seats  as  a  coach 
had.  A  phaeton  was  a  light,  unclosed 
affair  with  four  wheels,  one  or  two  seats; 
it  came  either  with  or  without  top.  d  he 
prestige  vehicle  of  the  era  was  of  course 
the  coach.  It  was  a  large,  closed  carnage 
of  four  wheels;  it  had  an  elevated  seat 
outside  for  the  driver  in  addition  to 
both  front  and  back  seats  inside.  The 
purchase  of  the  coach  is  noted  in  Beck¬ 
man's  Journal  C,  230. 
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The  other  craftsmen  whom  James  employed  at  one  time  or 
another  were  numerous,  although  frequently  his  accounts 
merely  indicate  the  work  done  and  the  amount  paid  without 
naming  the  artisan.  One  of  those  most  frequently  named  was 
the  blacksmith,  Barent  Sebring,  who  rented  his  shop  from 
James  and  offset  his  rent  by  services.  Peter  Marsalis  (many 
spellings)  received  frequent  payments  from  James  for  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  work  as  did  Jane  Peltrow  for  sewing. 
William  Winterton  did  much  of  Beekman’s  masonry  work, 
including  repairs  to  the  parlor,  but  the  stone  cistern  at  the 
farm  was  done  by  two  other  men  who  promised  that  in  case 
it  leaked  they  would  mend  it  free  of  charge.  The  painting  which 
was  done  before  1770  generally  was  performed  by  John  de  La 
Montanje;  after  that  time  a  man  named  Schuyler  did  the  work. 
Wallpapering  was  done  in  1768  and  again  in  1774,  but  there  is 
no  indication  as  to  who  did  it. 

At  the  farm  to  which  he  could  commute  in  twenty-eight 
minutes  from  his  store  in  town,50  James  employed  after  1765 
a  gardener  named  John  Hannah.  Assisted  by  a  succession  of 
hired  laborers  varying  at  any  given  time  in  number,  Hannah 
maintained  the  farm  from  1765  through  the  period  of  the 
British  occupation  during  the  Revolution.  Beekman’s  interest 
in  Hannah’s  work  is  attested  by  his  expenditures  for  dung  and 
for  coal  to  burn  in  the  greenhouse.  Hannah  may  also  have 
supervised  construction  of  a  small  dock  at  the  farm. 

Medical  expenses  in  a  family  so  large  as  Beekman’s  were 
frequent.  The  usual  recipient  of  such  payments  was  Doctor 
Farquhar,  whom  we  encountered  previously  at  the  “consort” 
room  with  Gerard  G.  Beekman,  but  other  doctors  were  oc¬ 
casionally  employed.  Nurses,  too,  were  hired  frequently. 
“Elenor  Baldin,”  according  to  Beekman’s  accounts,  came  in 
April  of  1775  “to  nurse  my  son  at  10/  per  week.”  Next  month 

Nurse  Baldin”  was  replaced  by  Mary  Flowers  who  remained 

10  Beekman  to  Captain  John  Pell,  possessed  of  “too  much  Spiritt  for  my 
November  7,  1769.  James  consigned  Spouse  and  children.”  The  distance  they 

two  horses  to  Captain  Pell  to  be  sold  at  traveled  in  twenty-eight  minutes  was 
Croix.  In  recommending  them  he  four  and  one-fourth  miles. 

^serted  that  they  were  “fast  Trotters” 
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with  the  family  for  several  years  during  which  she  accepted 
quantities  of  snuff  in  part  payment  of  her  wages.  Also  in  the 
line  of  medical  expenditure  was  Beekman’s  payment  of  £3.5.00 
to  Mr.  Poree  in  1773  “for  Cleaning  my  Childrens  teeth.”  That 
this  entry  does  not  recur  is  perhaps  explained  in  part  by  a 
subsequent  purchase:  six  tooth  brushes  bought  for  60/  in 

J775- 

Tested  by  volume  of  recorded  expenditures  the  family’s 
health  was  less  important  than  the  family’s  culture.  Amonu 
the  books  which  James  purchased  in  New  York  were  a  history 
of  the  Bible  in  French,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  three  languages 
(Dutch,  English,  French),  eight  volumes  of  the  Spectator ,  a 
pocket  dictionary,  Latin  and  Greek  books,  probably  for  his 
sons  who  were  studying  at  Princeton.  From  Anthony  Bleecker, 
from  Moore  &  Lynson,  and  at  various  “vandues”  James 
frequently  bought  other  but  unidentified  books  in  some  quan¬ 
tity.  By  importation  from  London  James  acquired  in  1770 
“Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  Illustrated  .  .  .”  written 
by  “Edward  Cavendish  Drake  Esquire,”  as  well  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  “school  books”:  Clark’s  Homer  (2  vols.),  Longinus, 
Xenophon,  Stone’s  Euclid,  Salmon’s  Geo.  Grammar,  Watt’s 
Logic,  Ward’s  Oratory  (2  vols.).51 

In  the  field  of  music  the  Beekman  expenditures  were  less 
extensive.  James  bought  one  German  flute  along  with  some 
chairs  and  kitchen  utensils  at  “Moores  Vandue”  in  1 7^7- 
Regarding  this  as  a  good  investment  James  bought  two  more 
German  flutes  for  £3.4.00  a  few  months  later.  In  1770  the 
family  purchased  a  harpsichord  from  xAmthony  Bleecker  for 
£16.  That  there  were  no  expenditures  for  music  lessons  suggests, 
in  the  more  favorable  interpretation,  that  Mrs.  Beekman  may 
have  had  musical  talent  and  training  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  instruct  her  children. 

The  world  of  art  continued  to  struggle  along  wdth  com¬ 
paratively  slight  patronage  from  James.  His  major  contribution 
was  £19  which  he  paid  “Monsieur  Duran”  (John  Durand 

61  Beekman  to  Munds,  March  3,  1770;  man  had  imported  several  works  frorr* 
To  Harris,  July  10,  1770;  Harris  invoice  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin  (invoice  May  O. 
of  September  6.  1770.  Previously  Beek-  1 759) - 
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in  1766  for  “drawing  my  Six  Childrens  Pictures.”52  Durand 
also  received  £1.10.00  “for  Altering  my  Wifes  Picture”  which 
had  been  done  by  Kilburn  four  years  before.  Comparison  of 
the  altered  Mrs.  Beekman  with  her  husband  unaltered  sug¬ 
gests  strongly  that  the  alteration  was  a  mistake.  The  children 
were  all  most  impressively  posed.  William  (aged  13)  and  Jane 
(aged  7)  were  scholars;  each  held  an  open  book  in  hand  while 
others  were  conspicuous  in  the  background.  In  William’s 
case  the  books  are  identifiable  as  Ovid  and  “Virgill.”  The  rest 
of  the  children  are  posed  as  nature-lovers.  Abraham  (aged  n) 
is  the  object  of  a  friendly  dog’s  attention;  James  (aged  8) 
and  a  fat  squirrel  perched  upon  his  arm  are  amicably  indifferent 
to  each  other;  Catharine  (aged  4)  displays  a  similar  indifference 
to  the  potted  flowers  and  the  small  bird  which  occupy  her  two 
hands;  little  Mary  (aged  1)  evinces  somewhat  more  affection 
for  the  lamb  which  she  embraces.  In  addition  to  these  portraits 
James  purchased  unidentified  “pictures”  from  time  to  time 
and  paid  more  to  “Mr.  Strichen”  for  six  gilt  frames  than  he 
had  paid  to  Durand  for  the  pictures  themselves.  A  portrait  of 
John  Keteltas  received  similar  honor  from  Mr.  Stricken  at  a 
cost  of  £3.14.00. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  Beekman’s  “cultural”  expendi¬ 
tures  went  for  the  education  of  his  children.  In  1764-65  “school¬ 
ing”  for  each  of  the  three  sons  of  the  family  seems  to  have  been 
paid  for  separately,  usually  at  £1.11.00  per  quarter.  In  1766 
entries  appear  of  payments  to  Thomas  Johnson  “for  schooling.” 
These  notations  imply  that  several  of  the  children  went  out  to 
school  rather  than  that  they  received  visits  from  a  tutor.  When 
tutors  were  hired  later,  specific  note  was  made.  For  example, 
Isaac  Skilman  in  1767  received  £9.15.00  “for  Teaching  my 
Children  in  my  house  4  months  and  1  week.”  Elsewhere  it  is 


S2  These  portraits  (reproduced  herein 
between  pp.  482-483)  were  first  attri¬ 
buted  to  John  Durand  and  assigned  to 
within  a  year  of  their  precise  date  by  the 
late  William  Sawitzky  some  fifteen  years 
before  the  discovery  of  the  above  expense- 
account  confirmed  his  attribution.  Little 
>s  known  of  the  painter,  except  that  he 
forked  during  the  1750s,  ’6os,  and  ’70s 


in  Virginia  and  Connecticut  as  wrell  as  in 
New  York  ( The  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  Dictionary  of  Artists  in  America , 
1564-1860,  to  be  published  in  1956  by 
Yale  University  Press).  Beekman’s  refer¬ 
ence  strongly  suggests  that  he  w’as  of 
French  origin  and  used  the  French  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  his  name. 
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noted  that  he  had  been  hired  at  £27.10,00  per  year  to  teach 
the  children  beginning  in  January  1767.  Skilman  quit  in  May, 
however,  and  apparently  set  up  his  own  school  to  which  James 
sent  his  children  for  the  summer  months  (May  to  October)  at 
a  cost  of  £12.14.00.  Dissatisfied  with  Skilman’s  school,  or  per¬ 
haps  merely  desiring  not  to  send  his  children  out  of  the  house 
in  inclement  weather,  or  for  other  reasons,  James  took  his 
children  out  of  Skilman’s  school  in  October  and  retained 
Elias  Jones  as  their  instructor  at  £30  per  year.  Jones  kept  his 
post  until  the  spring  of  1769  when  the  further  education  of  the 
three  Beekman  boys  was  entrusted  to  “Prince  Town  Colledge." 

The  “colledge”  sponsored  in  part  by  Dissenters  in  New 
York  to  rival  the  Anglicans’  King’s  College  had  just  received 
a  new  infusion  of  life  in  the  person  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon, 
its  new  President.  A  conservative  Calvinist  who  had  achieved 
an  international  reputation  in  religious  controversy  in  his 
native  Scotland,  Witherspoon  came  to  Princeton  in  1768;  at 
once  he  put  the  college  into  excellent  financial,  academic,  and 
administrative  health.  In  New  York  the  successful  fund-raising 
drive  which  followed  Witherspoon’s  arrival  is  reported  to  have 
collected  £123;  James  Beekman  himself  gave  £7.17.00.  Such 
able  students  as  James  Madison,  Aaron  Burr,  Morgan  Lewis, 
Aaron  Ogden,  and  Henry  Lee  flocked  to  the  revitalized  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  next  few  years.  The  last  three  were  later  to  be¬ 
come  governors  respectively  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Virginia.53  With  this  influx  came  also  the  three  sons  of  James 
Beekman;  they  began,  James  noted  in  his  memorandum  book, 
to  board  with  “Mrs.  Parnell  Devenport”  at  Princeton  on  March 
3,  1769,  at  £20  per  year  in  “Proclamation”  money.  From  then 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  at  least  one  of  the  three 
was  in  residence  at  Princeton  some  part  of  every  year. 

The  ideas  to  which  the  boys  were  exposed  by  President 
Witherspoon  were  conservative  in  theology,  but  quite  radical 
in  politics.  William’s  notes  on  the  President’s  “Lectures  on 

63  On  Witherspoon  see  the  Dictionary  ton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1908), 
of  American  Biography  sketch.  On  94-97;  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  Prince- 
Princeton  see  the  General  Catalogue  of  ton ,  1746-1896  (Princeton:  Princeton 

Princeton  University ,  1746-1906  (Prince-  University  Press,  1946),  48-55. 
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43.  WILLIAM  BEEK.MAX  (1754-1808) 
Bachelor  son  ot  James  and  Jane  K.  Beekman 
Portrait  by  John  Durand.  1766 
(Juried  b\  The  Beekman  Family  Association 
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46.  JANE  BEEKMAN  (1760-1841) 

Daughter  of  James  and  Jane  K.  Beekman 
(She  married  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  but  had  no  children) 

Portrait  by  John  Durand,  1766 

Owned  by  The  Beekman  Family  Association 
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47-  CATHARINE  BEEKMAN  (i  ”62-1  839) 


Daughter  of  James  and  Jane  K.  Beekman 
(She  married  Elisha  Boudinot  but  had  no  children) 

Portrait  by  John  Durand,  1766 


Owned  by  The  Beekman  Family  Association 
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48.  MARY  B  E  E  KM  AN  (i  765— I  83 1 ) 

Daughter  of  James  and  Jane  K.  Beekman 
(She  married  Stephen  N.  Bayard  but  had  no  children) 

Portrait  by  John  Durand,  1766 

Owned  by  The  Beekman  Family  Association 
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49-  SAMUEL  BEEKMAX  (1779-1815) 

Son  of  James  and  Jane  K.  Beckman 
(He  never  married,' 

Pastel  by  Gerritt  Schipper,  1  8c6 

(honed  by  Dr.  Fenwick  Her  km  cm 
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50.  WILLIAM  BEEKMAX  (1754-1808) 
Bachelor  son  of  James  and  Jane  K.  Beekman 
Pastel  by  Louis  I.emet,  c.  1805 
Owned  by  Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman 
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James  Beekman  (. iyj2-i8oy ) 

Moral  Philosophy”  in  1773  assert  with  confidence  that  “Men 
are  originally  and  by  Nature  equal  and  consequently  free” 
and  that  “Liberty  either  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  given  up.” 
lames  Beekman’s  own  statements  as  well  as  the  care  with 
which  these  views  were  recorded  and  preserved  testify  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Beekman  family  in  1773  to  these  revolutionary 
dogmas  which  Thomas  Jefferson  immortalized  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Witherspoon’s 
vigorous  opposition  to  slavery  may  have  figured  in  the  reduced 
reliance  of  the  Beekman’s  upon  that  form  of  labor. 

Despite  the  length  of  their  attendance  at  Princeton  only  one 
of  the  three  boys  actually  graduated.  William  achieved  that 
distinction  in  1773, 54  but,  like  James  Madison  of  the  previous 
class,55  he  seems  to  have  chosen  to  return  for  additional  work 
during  winter  and  spring  of  1773-1774.  He  was  again  at  Prince¬ 
ton  in  the  fall  of  1774  and  for  a  time  in  the  summer  of  1775. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  still  unslaked,  William  took  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French  from  Mr.  Cozani  in  New  York  during  the  first 
half  of  1775.  Abraham,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  eager  a 
student;  there  is  no  record  of  educational  expenditure  in  his 
behalf  after  he  departed  from  Princeton  in  1773  without 
having  graduated.  James,  who  had  first  gone  to  Princeton  at 
ten,  came  home  the  next  year  (1770)  for  additional  preparation 
which  he  received  from  the  tutor  Isaac  Skilman.  Thus  fortified, 
James  returned  to  Princeton  where  he  studied  until  1775.  He 
was  at  home,  apparently  on  vacation,  at  the  time  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  but  he  did  not  go  back  to  Princeton,  probably 
because  of  his  father’s  fears  of  coming  military  events. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  1775  James  Beekman,  Senior,  was  able 
to  compute  on  the  basis  of  carefully  kept  records  that  the 
“education  and  other  expenses”  of  his  three  sons  “at  Prince- 
^own  Colledge”  since  1769  had  been  £741.  After  1770  these 
expenses  had  been  recorded  in  a  separate  book  which  has  not 
survived,  but  until  that  time  James  noted  expenses  in  his 
memorandum  book.  There  he  identified  the  various  people 

M  General  Catalogue,  96.  Virginia  Revolutionist  (Indianapolis: 

u  Irving  Brant,  James  Madison ,  ‘The  Bobbs-Merrill,  1941),  98-99. 
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with  whom  his  sons  boarded  and  the  cost,  usually  about  10/ 
per  week.  To  the  college  itself  James  had  paid  slightly  more 
than  £30  by  May  of  1770.  Two  of  these  payments  were  by 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  James;  one  was  drawn  by  Jonathan 
Baldwin,  “Steward  of  Prince  Town  Colledge,”  the  other  bv 
President  Witherspoon  himself.  The  balance  was  paid  by  Wil¬ 
liam.  Nearly  as  great  as  these  bills  from  the  college  were  the 
sums  James  provided  as  “spending”  money  and  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  Princeton. 

The  education  of  the  girls  was  less  extensive.  The  hired 
tutors,  beginning  in  1767,  may  have  instructed  Jane,  who  was 
seven,  and  possibly  Catharine,  who  was  then  five,  but  no 
tutor  was  hired  for  the  girls  alone  until  after  the  departure  of 
Eli  as  Jones  at  the  time  the  three  boys  left  for  Princeton  in 
late  1769.  Then  in  1770  the  education  of  the  girls  was  entrusted 
to  Mrs.  Ann  Rogers,  whose  wages  were  not  specifically  noted. 
Instruction  in  dancing  began  in  the  same  year  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  £7.12.00  to  Mr.  Viany,  “Dansing  Master.”  Isaac 
Skilman  tutored  Jane  during  the  first  half  of  1770  while  he 
was  also  giving  twelve-year-old  James  the  additional  prepara¬ 
tion  which  his  brief  residence  at  Princeton  in  1769  had  indi¬ 
cated  he  required.  Skilman  continued  to  tutor  Jane  in  the 
second  half  of  1770  after  James  had  returned  to  Princeton; 
Jane  also  received  special  tutoring  in  writing  at  this  time,  but 
her  tutor  is  not  named.  Next  year  she  was  instructed  by 
Thomas  Steel  and  after  that  (in  1773)  by  Henry  Peckwell. 
During  these  years  Jane’s  father  made  repeated  expenditures 
for  the  “schooling”  of  “3  daughters”  or  “daughters”  which 
may  or  may  not  have  included  Jane.  In  1773  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  presumably  Jane,  the  eldest,  boarded  at  the  school  or 
Lydia  Belknap.  In  1775  William  Long  received  £26.10.10  for 
<&.  boarding  one  of  Beekman’s  daughters,  again  presumably  Jane 
who  was  then  fifteen. 

Catharine,  born  in  1762,  appears  to  have  begun  her  education 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  her  sister.  There  are  fewer  entries, 
however,  for  special  tutoring  of  Catharine.  She  seems  to  have 
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attended  regularly  the  schools  of  Mrs.  Ann  Rogers  (1770-73) 
and  Lydia  Belknap  (1773-?).  James  paid  Mrs.  Rogers  at 
times  by  sending  wood  to  her  school;  he  may  have  made  some 
payments  to  Lydia  Belknap  in  the  same  way.  Catharine’s 
only  special  tutor  was  James  Lesley  who  instructed  her  for 
nine  months  in  1771  at  a  cost  of  £3.1.6. 

Maria,  also  called  Mary  and  Polly,  attended  with  her  sisters 
the  schools  mentioned,  but  also  received  special  instruction 
after  1770.  Her  tutors  are  unidentified  except  for  Mrs.  Hyet, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  Anna  Hyet  who  was  hired  as  a 
servant  in  1770. 

Cornelia,  born  in  177 o,  began  to  receive  instruction  at  the 
age  of  three.  Generally  she  and  her  brother  John,  who  was  two 
years  her  senior,  were  instructed  by  the  same  person.  In  1771 
that  person  was  Mrs.  Hyet,  but  after  that  the  teacher  is  not 
named. 

Dancing  instruction  and  the  study  of  French  were  in  order 
for  all  the  Beekman  children.  In  May  of  1770  the  “Dansing 
Master,”  Mr.  Viany,  was  paid  £6.2.00,  presumably  for  im¬ 
parting  his  art  to  William  and  Abraham,  the  two  eldest  sons, 
prior  to  their  departure  for  Princeton  or  else  during  vacation. 
Two  years  later  the  fourteen-year-old  James  received  similar 
instruction  from  William  Hullet  at  a  cost  of  £3.5.00.  Jane  and 
“Caty”  entered  Mr.  Hullet’s  class  in  the  spring  of  1773,  when 
they  were  respectively  thirteen  and  eleven.  They  received 
instruction  for  three  months  at  a  cost  to  their  father  of  £5.16.00. 
Another  small  payment  was  made  to  Hullet  in  1774,  but  it 
seems  to  have  closed  the  account.  None  of  the  other  children 
had  reached  the  dancing  age  before  the  Revolution. 

French  instruction  we  have  seen  was  imparted  to  William 
Beekman  after  his  graduation  from  Princeton,  but  the  other 
children  seem  to  have  begun  at  an  earlier  age.  Jane,  Caty,  and 
Polly  (Mary)  were  receiving  instruction  from  Mrs.  Cozani  at 
the  same  time  that  William  was  being  taught  by  her  husband. 
Her  regular  charge  per  student  was  just  under  £3  per  quarter, 
but  she  seems  also  to  have  offered  a  less  intensive  course  at 
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£1.17.10  for  she  was  paid  that  amount  at  the  same  time  for 
her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Catharine,  Mary,  John,  and  Cornelia, 
children  whose  ages  ranged  from  five  to  thirteen. 

If  he  had  taken  time  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  to  review 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  business  experience,  James 
Beekman  would  have  found  cause  to  be  fairly  well  satisfied. 
He  had  begun  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1752  with  a  capital 
of  about  £3,000.  Of  this,  £1,000  had  come  from  his  father  to 
pay  for  imports  from  abroad.  Another  £1,000,  probably  a 
gift  from  his  wife’s  family,  he  received  in  real  estate,  an  over¬ 
valued  lot  of  ground  and  two  tenements  in  the  North  Ward. 
The  source  of  the  third  £1,000  in  capital  remains  hidden  in  one 
of  Beekman’s  account  books,  Journal  A,  which  has  not  sur¬ 
vived.  Most  of  it  (£700),  however,  was  in  private  short-term 
bonds  which  were  turned  over  to  James. 

The  major  source  of  additional  capital  subsequent  to  175: 
was  profits,  from  which  had  been  deducted  not  only  business 
costs  but  also  all  manner  of  family  expenditures,  including  the 
cost  of  a  town  house  and  the  new  “country  seat,”  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant.  In  1767  when  James  balanced  his  various  accounts  he 
found  a  net  gain  of  £5,173  since  1752.  To  this  he  added  £871 
in  1770  and  in  1781  he  learned  that  his  net  earnings  from  1770 
until  the  cessation  of  business  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 


were  £7, 213. 66  Thus  his  business  had  cleared  £13,257  over  most 
of  his  living  expenses  in  the  period  from  1752  to  1776. 

Beekman’s  capital  had  been  increased  in  these  years,  too, 
by  inheritance.  In  1758  he  had  borrowed  £1,050  from  the 
estate  of  his  father-in-law,  Abraham  Keteltas,  but  this  was 
apparently  in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  his  share  of  the 
estate.  The  loan  was  repaid  in  1760,  but  in  1761  James  received 
£2,349  as  his  share  of  the  estate.  In  two  installments  (1768 


56  Expenditures  for  the  new  town 
house  and  store  as  well  as  for  the 
“country  seat”  help  to  explain  the  low 
profit  figure  for  the  years  prior  to  1767 
when  Beekman’s  volume  of  business  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  period  from 
1770  through  1775  during  which  he 
made  more  profit.  Probably  the  prin¬ 


cipal  explanation,  however,  is  tha 
Beekman  was  very  slow  in  completing 
sales  and  closing  accounts  on  invoices  <  ! 
imported  goods.  Only  after  all  the  goous 
from  an  invoice  had  been  sold  could  - 
close  out  that  account  and  make  the 
proper  entry  in  “Profit  and  Loss.” 
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and  177O  James  acquired  another  £1,039  from  the  estate  of 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Keteltas.  His  servant,  Rachell  Winne, 
left  James  £287  in  1773  and  from  his  mother-in-law,  Jane 
Keteltas,  to  whose  support  he  had  contributed  for  many  years, 
there  came  another  £773  in  1774.  Finally,  in  the  first  two  of 
many  dividends  from  the  estate  of  his  father,  who  died  in 
1770,  James  had  inherited  as  his  one-eighth  share  the  sum  of 
£2,814.  Thus  inheritance  had  given  James  £7,262  between 
1752  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  This  was  more  than 
half  as  much  as  his  capital  increment  from  profits  on  his 
business. 

All  in  all  Beekman’s  wealth  at  the  beginning  of  1776  ac¬ 
cording  to  calculations  in  his  “stock”  account  was  about  £20,218. 
Omitted  from  the  list  of  assets,  however,  were  his  own  town 
house  on  which  he  had  expended  £3,123,  his  country  seat,  the 
value  of  goods  on  hand,  outstanding  debts,  a’ one-fourth  in¬ 
terest  in  the  brig  New  York,  and  many  other  assets.  On  the  other 
hand  Beekman’s  calculations  probably  overvalued  a  number 
of  his  assets,  especially  the  property  which  he  was  given  at 
his  marriage.  Furthermore,  James  made  no  effort  to  include 
accounts  of  his  own  debts.  However,  a  more  accurate  inventory 
would  probably  have  valued  his  estate  at  about  £25,000.  In 
any  case  he  could  not  consider  that  British  postwar  policies 
had  impoverished  him;  the  Revolutionary  contest,  however, 
was  to  test  the  adequacy  of  his  fortune  more  severely. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  AND  POSTWAR 
ADJUSTMENTS,  1777=1799 


The  Revolution  and  the  post-Revolutionary  period  dealt 
harshly  with  James  Beekman’s  business.  He  paid  heavily 
in  particular  for  his  patriotic  decision  of  1776  to  retreat  with 
the  revolutionary  government  to  Kingston1  rather  than  flee  to 
Philadelphia,  as  did  his  eldest  brother,  Gerard,  or  to  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  as  did  the  rest  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
At  Kingston,  where  his  government  service  soon  unaccount¬ 
ably  ceased,  James  found  it  almost  impossible  to  conduct  his 
business  because  of  the  British  occupation  of  New  York;  living 
costs  were  high  and  war  damage  to  his  property  was  great.  In 
contrast  Gerard  carried  on  an  apparently  profitable  importing 
business  at  Philadelphia  until  his  death  in  1781;  the  other 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  safely  and  less  expensively  at  Morris¬ 
town.  The  second  fundamental  influence  operating  to  impair 
Beekman’s  position  was  the  postwar  depression.  James  im¬ 
ported  extensively  in  1784-1785,  but  instead  of  profits  he 
incurred  additional  losses  because  of  the  depression  which 
lasted  from  1785  to  1789. 2  Consequently  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  he  chose  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  his  in- 

1  In  the  fall  of  1775  James  sent  some  instance  economic  conditions  were  im- 
ferniture  to  Newark.  He  probably  in-  proving  probably  as  early  as  1787,  but 
tended  that  it  go  on  for  safekeeping  to  real  prosperity  was  not  achieved  until 
the  retreat  of  his  relatives  at  Morristown;  about  1790.  See  Sydney  I.  Pomerantz, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  intended  to  go  to  New  York,  An  American  City ,  1783- 
either  place  himself.  1803  (New  York:  Columbia  University 

1  The  terminal  date  of  any  depression  Press,  1938),  155-57,  180;  Spaulding,  21- 
is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  fix.  In  this  29;  Albion,  -passim . 
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creased  and  increasingly  valuable  real-estate  holdings  to  sustain 
his  family  and  its  only  slightly  diminished  social  prestige. 

The  removal  of  the  Beekman  family  to  Kingston  in  1776 
was  by  no  means  a  minor  operation.  It  assumed,  in -fact,  the 
proportions  of  a  small-scale  troop  movement  for  in  addition 
to  the  three  college-age  sons  James  had  seven  other  children, 
his  wife  and  at  least  two,  though  probably  more,  servants. 
Furthermore,  five  of  the  seven  younger  children  were  girls, 
and  Gerard,  the  youngest  of  all  the  children,  was  not  yet  two 
years  old.  Finally,  Mrs.  Beekman  herself  seems  to  have  been  in 
poor  health,  for  a  nurse  had  been  employed  for  Gerard  since 
his  birth  and  the  services  of  both  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  were 
required  for  Mrs.  Beekman  not  long  after  the  family  arrived  in 
Kingston.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  its 
complicating  factors  the  move  was  accomplished  without  loss 
of  personnel  and  at  a  cash  cost  of  only  £21. 3 

Little  is  known  of  Beekman’s  activities  at  Kingston.  There 
is  no  indication  that  he  took  part  in  governmental  affairs 
after  1777, 4. but  in  that  year  James  put  £4,000  ($10,000  at  8/ 
to  one  dollar)  into  the  Loan  Office  at  Albany  and  in  1778  added 
another  £640  ($2,600)  at  the  Philadelphia  office.5  While  the 
battle  of  Saratoga  was  shaping  up  James  paid  £96  to  Egbert 
Benson  for  “3  men  in  the  Continental  service  for  my  3  Sons,”6 
and  progressing  further  in  the  transition  from  participant  to 
observer  of  the  Revolution,  complained  to  his  brother,  William, 
in  New  Jersey  about  the  servant  problem. 

Necessarily  concerned  more  now  with  the  survival  of  his 
family  than  with  the  progress  of  the  war  James  wrote  on  August 
11,  1777,  “that  my  once  faithfull  but  now  ungratefull  villin 
Andrew  Hamilton,  my  coachman,  has  left  me  so  that  I  am 
now  obliged  to  do  all  the  work  on  my  Place,  which  I  find  too 
hard  for  me  to  do,  as  I  cannot  hire  any  Person  here,  either 
black  or  white.  When  son  Abraham  was  here  he  told  me  that 
you  could  get  a  clever  white  Boy  for  me  who  would  be  bound 

*  See  Beekman’s  “Household  Expense”  government, 
account  book,  passim.  5  Journal  C,  406,  409. 

K  See  Chapter  XIII  for  an  account  of  8  Household  Expense  account  book. 
Beekman’s  services  to  the  revolutionary 
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to  Serve  untill  he  was  of  age,  if  so  beg  you’ll  endeavour  to  send 
him  as  soon  as  possible  and  if  possible  let  him  have  shirts  and 
cloaths  as  we  cant  get  any  here.  If  no  white  boy  can  be  got, 
then  I  should  be  glad  to  buy  a  clever  black  Boy,  which  you 
may  do  if  you  can,  you  may  I  imagine  send  me  one  or  the 
other.”7 

That  this  servant  problem  continued  to  plague  James  is 
apparent  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  brother,  William, 
more  than  a  year  later.  Then,  November  27,  1778,  William 
wrote:  “As  to  a  Boy  to  serve  you,  I  apprehend  you’ll  gett  none 
from  this  quarter,  no  farmers  will  lett  their  Sons  go  out  to 
Service,  nor  do  I  believe  Mr.  Willis  will  get  one  for  you.”  He 
went  on  to  indicate  that  the  son  of  the  carman,  Cornelius 
Vanderhoof,  formerly  a  “fifer  in  our  Army,”  had  offered  him¬ 
self  for  service  about  a  month  ago,  but  that  he  was  too  young 
and  a  bad  boy  anyway. 

James’s  own  sons  and  James  himself  seem  to  have  spent 
considerable  time  on  the  road.  James’s  letter  of  1777  mentioned 
that  his  son,  Abraham,  had  been  to  New  Jersey;  William’s 
letter  of  1778  stated  that  “On  the  12  Instant  our  Dear  Abraham 
and  James  arrived  here  with  2  horses  for  G(erard)  W(illiam) 
B(eekman).  We  were  very  glad  to  See  them  and  to  learn  that 
you  were  all  well  but  we  think  their  Task  too  heavy  for  them.” 
That  the  journey  was  not  without  danger  is  evident  from  Wil¬ 
liam’s  statement  that  he  had  advised  the  boys  on  their  return 
to  “cross  the  North  River  and  thereby  avoid  that  Scoundrell 
Claudious  Smith.  Of  which  fellow,  there’s  a  report  that  he  is 
taken  and  hope  it  may  be  true.”  Late  in  1779  Abraham  was  oh 
again  to  “Jersey”  and  he  was  either  accompanied  or  followed 
closely  by  his  brother,  William.  In  1780  Abraham  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  help  his  uncle,  Gerard,  who  had  been  ill.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gerard’s  letters  to  his  brother  William  in  Morris¬ 
town,  James  himself  was  seen  frequently  in  Albany  by  travelers 
who  reported  that  fact  to  Gerard.  On  at  least  one  occasion 

7  Hamilton  received  at  this  time  £64  were  well  and  that  things  were  “as  yet 
for  wages  since  September  28,  1774.  quiet  here,  but  how  long  is  uncertain. 

Beekman’s  letter  also  mentioned  that  all 
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James  went  also  to  Philadelphia  where  he  picked  up  several 
wagon  loads  of  goods  to  be  sent  to  Kingston.8 

Much  of  this  wartime  travel  arose,  as  the  last  sentence  sug¬ 
gests,  from  James’s  efforts  to  carry  on  business  during  the  war 
with  the  assistance  of  his  two  brothers,  Gerard  in  Philadelphia 
and  William  in  Morristown.  We  have  already  seen  that  William 
had  sold  in  New  Jersey  the  wine  which  James  had  imported 
on  the  last  completed  voyage  of  the  New  York.  Management  of 
the  ship’s  wartime  ventures  was  to  have  been  handled,  too,  by 
Gerard  from  Philadelphia. 

At  first  James  had  apparently  planned  not  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  any  business  himself  during  the  war,  but  as  the  strug¬ 
gle  dragged  on  and  inflation  began  to  make  serious  inroads 
upon  his  savings  James  sought  to  find  a  way  to  engage  again 
in  trade.  Gerard’s  letter  to  William  (March  18,  1779)  indicates 
that  he  had  received  suggestions  about  forwarding  rum  and 
tea  via  William  to  James,  apparently  on  the  latter’s  account, 
but  Gerard,  citing  the  current  high  prices  of  those  items  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  dangers  of  wagon  shipment  for  so  long  a 
distance,  advised  against  it.  Appreciating  James’s  financial 
difficulties,  however,  Gerard  offered  to  pay  him  £300  for  having 
collected  “My  Money,”  probably  interest  from  the  Albany 
Loan  Office.  Gerard  also  offered  (August  18,  1779)  to  help  pay 
expenses  if  James  decided  to  move  from  Kingston  to  Morris¬ 
town  where  living  expenses  would  be  lower  and  business  via 
Philadelphia  less  hazardous. 

Declining  for  the  present  to  leave  Kingston  James  decided 
upon  a  bolder  course.  Through  Gerard  in  Philadelphia  he  would 
order  goods  from  abroad  which  Gerard  would  then  sell  in 
Philadelphia  or  have  transported  via  Morristown  to  Kingston 
for  sale  there.  Accepting  Gerard’s  offer  to  do  the  necessary 
work  in  Philadelphia  without  commission  James  had  begun 
before  the  end  of  1779  to  engage  once  more  in  foreign  trade. 
Gerard  reported  on  December  22  that  bills  of  exchange  which 

8  See  Gerard  W.  Beekman  letters,  (this  written  by  Abraham  K.  Beekman). 
January  31,  1779,  February  6,  1779,  See  also  the  Household  Expense  account 
November  20,  1780;  November  24,  1780  book. 
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James  had  sent  to  him  had  now  arrived  in  St.  Eustatius  and 
would  be  forwarded  to  Holland  by  the  first  ship.  By  mid-July 
of  1780  news  had  reached  Philadelphia  that  the  shipment  of  tea 
and  dry  goods  had  arrived  in  St.  Eustatius  and  would -come  to 
Philadelphia  within  three  or  four  weeks.  Gerard  was  sure  that 
they  would  “Fetch  a  Good  Price”  if  they  arrived  safe.  Some 
of  the  goods  arrived  about  mid-September  and  were  sold  by 
Gerard  for  cash  or  very  short-term  credit.  The  income  was 
$8°, 375 — Continental  money.  Another  shipment,  partly  dam¬ 
aged,  came  in  soon  after,  but  the  Polly  which  left  with  the 
other  ships  from  St.  Eustatius,  was  missing  with  a  third  portion 
of  the  Holland  cargo.  Soon,  however,  news  arrived  that  the 
Polly ,  badly  buffeted  by  a  storm,  had  managed  to  reach  St. 
Croix.  James  could  expect  the  remainder  of  his  shipment  to 
reach  Philadelphia  within  five  or  six  weeks.  It  was  some  portion 
of  these  Holland  goods  which  James  himself  shipped  in  three 
wagon  loads  from  Philadelphia  to  Kingston  in  the  late  fall  of 
1780. 9  His  records  give  no  indication  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
venture. 

Meanwhile,  James  had  again  considered  moving  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  Morristown,  but  Gerard  had  assured  him  (July  17, 
1780)  that  he  could  not  live  in  Philadelphia  “and  keep  2  horses 
for  Less  then  1000  hard  Cash  per  year.”  Promising  to  “Due  all 
in  My  Power  to  help,”  Gerard  asserted  that,  by  having  his 
business  done  commission  free  in  Philadelphia  while  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  Kingston,  James  “Will  Save  a  fortin.”  if  j  ames 
found  this  advice  acceptable,  Gerard  hoped  he  would  send  in 
payment  for  his  orders  bills  on  France  at  thirty  days  sight  and 
on  Spain  at  six  months.  The  former  should  be  bought,  he  said, 
at  forty-five  to  one  and  the  latter  at  forty  to  one.  Accordingly 
James  sent  instructions  to  his  brother  as  to  goods  to  be  ordered 
from  Holland  in  his  behalf.10 

The  goods  were  ordered  from  the  firm  of  Clifford  and  Teysett 
of  Amsterdam  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1780.  Informed  by 

9  See  Gerard  W.  Beekman’s  letters  ber  20,  1780. 
dated  July  15,  July  17,  July  21,  August  10  See  Gerard’s  letter,  August  19,  1780. 
19,  September  22,  September  30,  Novem- 
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Gerard  that  the  Holland  merchants  demanded  cash  in  advance 
of  shipment  James  acquired  five  bills  of  exchange,  two  on 
London,  two  on  France  and  one  on  Spain,  which  his  brother 
then  forwarded  to  Amsterdam  in  September  and  October.  But 
these  plans  for  the  making  of  James’s  “fortin”  went  consider¬ 
ably  awry.  For  one  thing  Gerard  died  in  1781,  but,  more  im¬ 
portant,  Clifford  &  Teysett  never  received  either  the  orders  or 
the  bills.  Their  first  news  of  the  intended  transaction  came  with 
an  indignant  letter  from  James  two  years  after  the  bills  had 
been  sent.  James  demanded  to  know  why  they  had  not  sent 
the  goods  or  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  bills.  After  an  ex¬ 
change  of  recriminating  letters  the  truth  of  the  situation  came 
to  light.  By  this  time  peace  had  been  achieved  and  James  had 
returned  to  New  York.  Having  no  further  desire  to  import 
from  Holland  James  closed  out  the  affair  by  ordering  new 
copies  of  the  old  bills  to  be  endorsed  to  the  London  firm  of 
Cooke  &  Relphe  to  which  he  had  been  indebted  since  1776. 
Apologizing  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused,  James  asked  the 
Hollanders  to  consider  him  if  they  wished  to  send  goods  to 
New  York  for  sale  on  commission.11  He  received  no  such  con¬ 
signments. 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  moving  came  up  once  more.  Early 
in  1781  James  made  it  known  that,  if  there  were  danger  at 
Kingston  in  the  spring,  he  would  move  to  Morristown.  This 
was  the  spring  in  which  the  French  and  American  leaders  were 
developing  plans  for  joint  land  and  sea  attack  on  either  New 
York  or  Yorktown.  Apparently  James  sensed  something  in  the 
air  for  he  hired  a  sloop  and  moved  to  Morristown  in  May.12 

Safety  was  not  the  only  factor,  of  course,  which  induced  the 
move.  Seven  of  James’s  brothers  and  sisters,  in  fact  all  the 
members  of  the  family  except  for  Gerard  and  James,  were 
living  in  Morristown.  This  may  have  provided  some  social 
incentive  for  the  move.  Furthermore,  in  Morristown  James 

11  See  Gerard’s  letters,  passim\  James’s  ber  15,  1782  and  October  7,  1783. 
letters  to  Cox,  December  7,  1781;  to  12  Gerard  W.  Beekman  to  William, 
Clifford  and  Teysett,  September  24,  1782,  March  15,  1781;  Household  Expense 
May  6,  1783,  August  18,  1783,  January  account  book. 

12,  1784;  their  letters  to  James,  Novem- 
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would  find  it  easier  to  conduct  an  importing  business  dependent 
upon  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  most  important  factor, 
however,  was  that  living  expenses  were  lower  at  Morristown 
than  in  Kingston.  That  such  economic  considerations  were 
important  to  James  is  very  evident.  Gerard  had  frequently 
offered  to  help  James  move;  he  had  long  insisted  that  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  living  costs  would  be  too  high  for  James;  he  had 
offered  to  loan  his  brother  £150  in  hard  cash  in  1781, 13  and  had 
expressed  regret  that  “James  had  not  begun  to  Trade  before 
as  he  Saw  Everey  Man  a  Getting  Money.”14 

Because  he  engaged  so  little  in  trade  in  these  years  James 
was  especially  hard  hit  by  the  wartime  inflation.  He  calculated 
in  his  account  of  “household  expenditures,”  that  he  spent 
£6,092  in  New  York  money  for  non-business  purposes  during 
the  war.  Of  this  roughly  £4,600,  or  £920  per  year,  was  expended 
during  the  nearly  five-year  stay  in  Kingston.  In  New  Jersey 
his  expenditures  were  £1,100  for  two  and  one  half  years,  or 
about  £442  per  year.15  The  income  James  may  have  made 
from  his  few  trading  ventures  during  the  war,  if  indeed  there 
was  a  net  income,  undoubtedly  covered  but  a  small  fraction  of 
these  expenditures,  thus  leaving  James  a  markedly  reduced 
stock  of  capital. 

At  his  country  seat  on  Manhattan  Island  during  the  period 
of  the  war  James  was  the  unwilling  host  in  absentia  of  many 
distinguished  visitors.  First,  according  to  the  account  given 
Beekman  by  his  faithful  gardener  who  remained  on  the  estate 
throughout  the  war,16  was  the  British  commander,  Sir  William 
Howe.  On  September  21,  1776,  six  days  after  Howe  had  taken 
possession  of  the  house  during  the  rout  of  the  American  forces 
on  Manhattan,  he  there  interviewed  the  young  American  spy, 
Nathan  Hale,  and  passed  sentence  upon  him.  Hale  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  James’s  greenhouse  that  night  “as  tradition  goes” 


13  Gerard  W.  Beekman  to  William, 
March  15,  1781. 

14  Gerard  W.  Beekman  to  William, 
August  19,  1780. 

16  Household  Expense  account  book. 

18  Beekman’s  memorandum  containing 


this  information  is  in  the  manuscript 
volume  entitled  “Beekman  Family 
Papers.”  A  photostatic  copy  appears  in 
the  Beekman  rooms  at  The  New-lork 
Historical  Society. 
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and  next  morning  within  a  mile  of  the  house  he  uttered  his 
immortal  statement  and  was  hanged.17 

Howe  retained  the  estate  until  May  1,  1777.  Then,  shortly 
before  undertaking  the  attack  upon  Philadelphia,  he  turned 
it  over  to  the  notorious  Joshua  Loring  who  in  exchange  for  the 
lucrative  office  of  commissary  of  prisoners  had  allowed  his 
beautiful  wife  to  become  Howe’s  mistress.18  Loring  apparently 
resided  at  the  house  during  the  period  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia,  but  when  British  headquarters  returned  to 
New  York  following  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
succession  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Howe’s  command,  Loring’s 
days  were  numbered.  Clinton  took  over  the  house  on  October 
20,  1778,  and  remained  there  for  the  next  three  and  a  half  years, 
save  for  the  summer  of  1780. 

For  the  summer  of  1780  Clinton  surrendered  the  estate  to 
the  commander  of  the  Hessian  troops,  Baron  Riedesel  and  his 
wife.  The  Baroness,  perhaps  the  leading  lady  of  New  York 
society  of  the  time,  described  this  “country”  residence  as 
“magnificent,  a  most  beautiful  situation,  orchard,  and  mead¬ 
ows,  and  the  Hudson  [East]  river  running  directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  .  .  .  [There  were]  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  flavor 
.  .  .  more  than  we  could  eat.  Our  servants  feasted  on  peaches 
even  to  satiety.”  Her  happiness  was  marred,  however,  by  a 
“malignant”  fever  which  affected  half  the  household,  including 
her  husband.  She  was  undoubtedly  touched,  too,  by  the  fate  of 
Major  Andre,  the  young  aide  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  visited 
the  Riedesels  with  his  superior,  according  to  the  Baroness,  on 
the  day  before  he  set  out  to  meet  General  Arnold.19 

After  the  Riedesels  had  left,  according  to  Beekman’s  record, 
Clinton  himself  retained  possession  until  his  recall  in  the  spring 


17  Henry  P.  Johnston,  Nathan  Nale , 
1776  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1914),  121,  126. 

18  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  Father 
Knickerbocker  Rebels  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1948),  163. 

19  William  L.  Stone  (ed.),  Letters  and 
'Journals  .  .  .  by  Mrs.  General  Riedesel 
(Albany:  Joel  Munsell,  1867),  179,  180, 


1 81.  On  the  social  prominence  of  the 
Baroness,  see  Wertenbaker,  op.  cit.,  199. 
James’s  grandson,  James  W.  Beekman, 
asserted  in  1874  that  Andre  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  Beekman  house;  one  of 
its  rooms  was  known  as  the  “Andre 
room”  (Beekman  Family  Assoc.,  Mount 
Pleasant  [pamphlet],  1938). 
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of  1782.  Then  the  house  was  taken  over  by  General  James 
Robertson  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  City  throughout 
the  British  occupation.  Why  the  new  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  should  have  allowed  a  subordinate  to 
take  possession  of  the  dwelling  which  had  well  pleased  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  we  do  not  know,  but  Robertson  lived  there  for  nearly 
a  year  before  being  ousted,  not  by  Carleton,  but  by  James 
Beekman  himself  during  the  period  of  chaos  preceding  the 
evacuation  of  the  City  in  1783. 

New  York  City  itself,  as  the  chief  evacuation  point  for 
British  troops  and  departing  Loyalists,  remained  long  in  British 
hands  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  while  James  and  his  family 
eagerly  anticipated  the  end  of  their  seven  years  of  exile.  The 
evacuation  was  indeed  an  enormous  undertaking,  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  British  military  forces  and  an  estimated  10,000 
native  New  Yorkers  of  the  defeated  party,  probably  30,000 
Loyalists — a  number  larger  than  the  pre-war  population  of  the 
city — came  to  New  York  from  other  areas  to  await  transporta¬ 
tion  to  new  homes  in  other  lands.20  With  roughly  a  thousand  of 
its  pre-war  houses  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  177 621  New 
York  was  in  poor  condition  to  meet  this  situation.  Small  wonder 
that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  required  notification  by  all  who  vacated 
houses  and  threatened  “disagreeable  consequences'’  to  any  who 
took  possession  of  a  vacant  house  without  permission.22  Small 
wonder,  too,  that  robbery  and  even  murder  were  frequent 
occurrences  and  that  the  rights  of  private  property  were  quite 
lightly  esteemed.23 

Concerned  no  doubt  for  the  safety  of  his  property,  James 
had  made  his  way  from  New  Jersey  into  New  York  in  April 
1783.  His  “farm,”  thanks  to  the  care  of  his  faithful  gardener, 
John  Hannah,  and  to  the  remarkable  succession  of  wartime 
“tenants,”  he  found  in  good  condition.  Dispossessing  General 

20  Oscar  T.  Barck,  Jr.,  New  York  City  State  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
During  the  fVar  for  Independence  (New  Press,  1933),  261.  This  work  is  cited 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1931),  hereafter  as  Flick,  History. 

215;  Pomerantz,  op.  cit.,  16.  22  Flick,  History ,  IV,  263. 

21  Alexander  C.  Flick  (ed.),  History  of  23  James  Riker,  Evacuation  Day,  1783 
the  State  of  New  York ,  Vol.  4,  Yhe  New  (New  York:  1883),  8. 
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Robertson,  he  lived  there  himself,  probably  without  his  family, 
for  the  next  two  months.24  In  June,  having  provided  for  the 
protection  of  his  farm  by  renting  it  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  he 
apparently  returned  to  his  family  in  New  Jersey.  His  brother 
Abraham  learned  that  he  had  been  seen  late  in  July  at  Newark 
where  he  had  come  with  his  wagon  from  Hackensack  over 
nearly  impassable  roads  in  the  hottest  weather.25  That  James 
may  have  been  arranging  to  move  back  to  New  York  at  this 
time  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  passed  through  Newark 
again,  en  route  from  New  York  to  Morristown,  at  the  end  of 
October.26  His  farm,  however,  continued  to  be  occupied  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  until  the  British  finally  withdrew  in  No¬ 
vember. 

That  these  expeditions  of  James’s  were  somewhat  bold  is 
suggested  by  the  much  more  circumspect  behavior  of  his 
brother,  Abraham.  Early  in  June  Abraham  advanced  from 
Morristown  to  Orange  and  then  to  Newark  so  that  he  might 
report  the  New  York  news  more  accurately  and  perhaps  ar¬ 
range  for  the  protection  of  the  Manhattan  properties  owned  by 
his  numerous  sisters,  his  brother,  William,  and  himself.  From 
Orange  on  June  5  Abraham  wrote  of  his  expectation  “to  go  to 
New  York  pack  and  sack  in  about  3  weeks  for  if  the  Tories 
and  Hessians  are  gone,”  as  it  was  rumored  they  soon  would  be, 
“a  few  British  there  should  not  detain  me  here.”  Two  and  one 
half  months  later  (August  23),  still  in  Newark  rather  than  New 
York,  he  wrote  that  the  desperation  of  the  departing  Tories 
made  it  “more  dangerous  for  a  good  Whig  to  go  now  to  town 
than  two  years  agone,”  but  two  or  three  weeks  at  most,  he 
thought,  “will  terminate  their  sojurn  among  us.”  Two  and  one 
half  months  later  (November  7),  still  in  Newark,  Abraham 
reported  that  the  coffee  houses  in  New  York  were  now  filled 
m  with  returning  patriots  “shaking  hands  with  one  another  as 
joyfully  as  if  they  were  arised  from  the  dead,  and  all  the  op¬ 
posite  party  remaining  not  daring  to  say  their  souls  are  their 
own.”  Assured  on  November  12  that  General  Washington  was 

14  See  note  1 6.  Abraham’s  letters  are  cited  only  by  date' 

25  Abraham  Beekman  to  William,  July  26  October  30,  1783. 

29>  1783  (BFP,  Box  17,  F-14).  Hereafter 
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to  take  possession  of  the  city  on  November  20,  prodded,  too, 
perhaps  by  the  presence  of  his  elderly  sister,  the  widow  Cornelia 
Walton,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Morristown  en  route 
to  New  York,  the  cautious  doctor  at  last  made  the  trip  just  in 
time  to  be  on  hand  for  the  arrival  of  the  American  forces.27 

By  this  time  James  and  his  family  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
established  at  the  farm,  for,  according  to  later  accounts,  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  and  his  party  stopped  there  briefly  for  punch 
on  their  way  into  the  city.28  The  accuracy  of  this  account  has 
not  been  established,  but  there  is  certainly  much  to  make  it 
seem  plausible.  Abraham  wrote  to  his  brother  at  Morristown  on 
November  25,  the  day  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  city  itself,  saying 
that  “General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton  marched  past 
our  farm  gate  yesterday  at  10  o’clock.  .  .  .  the  happiest  and 
most  beautiful  sight  I  ever  saw.”29  Abraham’s  farm  was  just 
five  miles  from  the  battery;  consequently  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  General’s  party  had  time  to  kill  on  November  24 
before  stopping  for  the  night  on  the  edge  of  town.  Some  portion 
of  that  time  may  very  well  have  been  passed  at  James  Beek- 
man’s  farm,  until  recently  the  residence  of  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  just  half  a  mile  down  the  road  toward  town 
from  Abraham’s  home. 

Next  day  the  city  witnessed  what  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  joyous  parades  ever  to  appear  on  its  streets.  What  part 
James  Beekman  may  have  played  in  the  ceremonies  is  not 
known,  but  his  son,  James,  Junior,  had  the  pleasure  of  riding 
in  the  “Calvalcade  of  Citizens”  which  followed  Major  General 
Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army.  Riding  beside  James  was 
John  Pintard,  astride  a  large  draft  horse  rented  from  a  cartman 
for  the  occasion.  Nervous  in  this  new  role  and  frightened  by 
the  firing  of  numerous  salutes,  the  big  horse  pranced  about  a 
^good  deal  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  crowded  young  James 
and  his  smaller  horse  into  the  throng  of  spectators  who  lined 
the  streets.  These  alert  individuals  promptly  pushed  both  horse 

27  See  in  addition  to  the  letters  cited  Saint  Nicholas  Society,  1877),  I2-IJ- 

those  of  November  12,  14,  15,  1783.  DeLancey  attributed  the  story  to  his 

28  Edward  F.  DeLancey,  Memoir  of  subject. 

fames  JVilliam  Beekman  (New  York:  29  BFP,  Box  17,  F-14. 
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and  rider  back  into  the  line  of  march  where  James  rode  most 
uneasily  until  the  end.30 

Their  celebration  completed,  New  Yorkers  turned  their 
attention  quickly  to  the  arduous  tasks  of  reconstruction  and 
adjustment  to  new  conditions.  Let  us  mention  briefly  some  of 
the  economic  difficulties  which  faced  the  City  and  outline  the 
general  course  of  its  economic  development  in  the  early  years 
of  independence. 

The  problem  of  physical  reconstruction  was,  of  course,  im¬ 
mense.  Not  only  had  vast  areas  of  the  City  been  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  1776  and  by  another  in  1778,  but  seven  years 
of  British  and  Tory  occupation,  climaxed  by  the  evacuation 
operation,  had  badly  strained  the  physical  structures  of  the 
city,  leaving  at  the  end  of  1783  a  formidable  accumulation  of 
repair  and  maintenance  needs.31  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  1789  it  could  be  reported 
that  the  city  had  still  not  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  physical 
evidence  of  its  wartime  suffering32  despite  efforts  which  had  led 
the  French  observer,  Brissot  de  Warville,  to  record  two  years 
before  that  “new  edifices  here  are  rising  on  all  sides.  ...  I  see 
nothing  but  busy  workmen  repairing  and  building.”33 

Complicating  this  problem  and  most  others  in  the  city  was  a 
severe  shortage  of  money.  The  10,000  Loyalists  who  left  New 
York  City  at  the  war’s  end,  many  of  them  leading  merchants 
and  landowners,  depleted  the  area’s  capital  stock  markedly. 
Furthermore  many  of  the  returning  patriots  had  lost  much  of 
their  capital  during  the  war  because  of  inflation  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  carrying  on  their  usual  occupa¬ 
tions.  During  the  war,  too,  many  had  found  it  expedient  to 
invest  surplus  funds  in  land  and  public  securities  which  could 
not  now  be  liquidated  save  at  considerable  sacrifice.34  Adding 


30  Pintard’s  account  is  in  the  Tomlinson 
Papers  (Military)  in  The  New-York 
Historical  Society.  The  story  also  appears 
in  Flick,  History ,  IV,  276. 

31  Pomerantz,  op.  cit.,  19-20. 

32  Thomas  E.  V.  Smith,  The  City  of 
New  York  in  the  Year  of  Washington' s 
Inauguration ,  ij8y  (New  York:  Anson 
E).  F.  Randolph,  1889),  5. 


33  Brissot  de  Warville,  New  Travels  in 
the  United  States  of  America  (London, 
1794),  I,  128-33,  quotccl  in  Barck,  op. 
cit.,  229. 

34  Pomerantz,  op.  cit.,  20;  E.  Wilder 
Spaulding,  New  York  in  the  Critical 
Period,  1783-1789  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1932),  23-26. 
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to  these  difficulties  in  many  cases  were  the  burdens  of  pre-war 
debts  to  British  merchants.35  If  these  were  not  capital  troubles 
enough  many  merchants  unwisely  committed  further  sums  in 
1784  to  the  importation  of  large  stocks  of  British  goods  for 
which  there  proved  to  be  inadequate  markets,  thus  tying  up 
further  amounts  of  badly  needed  capital  and  contributing 
significantly  to  a  depression  which  was  to  last  until  1789. 36 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  “neutrals”  or  Loyal¬ 
ists  who  remained  in  New  York  after  the  war  were  in  quite  good 
shape  financially.37  However,  if  William  and  Jacob  Walton, 
presumably  leading  examples  of  this  group,  were  at  all  typical, 
this  suggestion  needs  to  be  revised.  These  two  brothers  had 
inherited  in  1768  the  bulk  of  the  estate  of  their  uncle,  William 
Walton,  builder  of  the  famous  Walton  house,  and  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  New  York  City  life  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Revolution.33  As  executor  of  his  uncle’s  estate  William  Walton 
was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  £700  to 
Cornelia  Beekman  Walton,  his  uncle’s  widow,  who  had  chosen 
exile  with  her  patriot  brothers  and  sisters  in  preference  to  life 
in  New  York  under  British  control.  Pressed  in  1783  for  back 
payments  on  annuities  due  Cornelia,  William  Walton  replied 
with  a  statement  of  his  difficulties:  “I  never  before  these 
troubles  have  known  the  want  of  means  for  the  purchase  of 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  myself  and  family  which  I 
have  frequently  experienced  since  the  British  have  had  pos¬ 
session  of  this  place.  I  have  therefore  been  induced  from  neces¬ 
sity  to  accept  the  difficult  and  laborious  office  of  a  Justice  ot 
the  Peace  barely  for  a  subsistence.”39  Further  correspondence 
between  Morristown  and  New  York  indicates  that  payment  ot 
the  sum  of  approximately  £4,000  which  was  due  could  be 
made  only  by  collecting  on  numerous  pre-war  bonds,  most  ot 
^hem  apparently  given  by  patriots  whom  Walton  considered  it 
unwise  to  press  for  payment  at  this  time.  In  1784  a  settlement 

35  See  Spaulding,  op.  cit.,  2 6.  38  East,  185,  187,  190;  Barck,  op.  cit 

36  Robert  G.  Albion,  “The  New  York  68,  72;  New  York  Public  Library,  New 
Port  in  the  New  Republic,  1783-1793,”  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minutes, 
New  York  History ,  XXI  (1940),  395-6.  Vol.  I,  passim. 

37  East,  189,  213.  39  BFP,  Box  22,  F-5. 
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was  made  by  the  transfer  of  such  bonds,  but  before  her  death 
in  1786  Cornelia  authorized  her  executor  to  sue  for  legacies 
unpaid  since  1784. 40  Clearly  William  Walton  had  trouble  also 
after  the  war  in  acquiring  liquid  capital. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  shortage  of  money  was  the  im¬ 
paired  earning  power  of  the  region.  The  Hessian  Fly  had  taken 
a  toll  of  the  upstate  wheat  crop  just  after  the  war,  thus  reducing 
the  available  quantity  of  flour,  New  York's  principal  export.41 
New  York  shipping,  badly  crippled  at  the  end  of  the  war,  was 
excluded  altogether  from  its  former  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  British  West  Indies  and  had  not  yet  in  1783  gained  entry 
to  the  French  islands.42  Furthermore,  the  politically  dominant 
upstate  interests  insisted  in  relying  almost  entirely  for  State 
revenues  upon  import  levies.  This  tended  to  divert  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  trade  to  adjoining  areas  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
and  also  encouraged  those  States  to  pass  measures  of  economic 
retaliation.43  The  long-disrupted  supply  pattern  of  New  York 
importers  and  hinterland  retailers  was  difficult  to  reestablish 
quickly  and  importers  suffered  further  from  the  competition 
of  resident  British  factors  who  generally  undersold  them,  and 
remitted  to  Britain  profits  which  before  the  war  had  accrued 
to  New  Yorkers.44  Further  complicating  the  situation  was  the 
reduction  of  the  City's  population  to  little  more  than  half  its 
pre-war  level.  This  impaired  both  markets  and  labor  supply.45 
Finally,  importers  also  suffered  from  the  increased  competition 
of  domestic  manufacturers.46  Such  were  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  New  York  men  of  business  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  economic  progress  achieved  by  the  city  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  independence  was  truly  astounding  in  view  of  these 
difficulties.  By  1800  New  York’s  population  of  60,000,  an 


40  Idem. 

41  Albion,  op.  cit.,  390-91. 

42  Albion,  op.  cit.,  passim ;  Henri  See, 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  in  France 
During  the  18th  Century  (New  York: 
Knopf,  1927),  149. 

43  Albion,  op.  cit.,  400. 

44  East,  236. 


45Pomerantz,  op.  cit.,  21. 

46  William  B.  Weeden,  Yhe  Economic 
and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620- 
1789  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1 899) , 
II,  855;  Rita  Susswein  Gottesman,  The 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  York,  7777-/795? 
(New  York:  The  New-York  Historical 
Society,  1954),  viii-x  and  passim. 
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increase  of  between  500%  and  600%  over  1783,  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  American  city.47  Capital,  far  from  being 
in  short  supply,  had  long  been  flowing  freely  into  such  invest¬ 
ments  as  government  securities,  overseas  trade,  real  estate, 
banks  and  other  incorporated  business  enterprises.48  Of  these 
only  trade  and  real  estate  had  been  common  as  investment 
opportunities  before  the  Revolution.  The  principal  basis  for 
this  expanding  wealth  and  population  was  New  York’s  trade 
which  now  flourished  as  never  before.  In  addition  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  harbor  and  the  increased  population  of  its  depend¬ 
ent  agricultural  hinterland  the  reasons  for  this  booming  trade 
include  the  following:  a  firm  hold  on  the  export  of  Southern 
agricultural  staples,  increased  agricultural  production  upstate, 
the  opening  of  trade  with  the  French  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  food  and  shipping  shortages  in  Europe  subsequent  to 
the  French  upheaval  of  1789,  direct  trade  with  the  Orient.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  such  factors  had  “raised  New  York  to 
foremost  rank  among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  country.”49 

Like  the  City  itself  James  faced  formidable  obstacles  in 
attempting  to  reestablish  his  business  after  the  war.  In  the 
first  place  he  owed  to  British  merchants  for  pre-Revolutionary 
imports  approximately  £2,220.  In  the  second  place  he  had  very 
little  liquid  capital  with  which  to  make  payments  on  this  debt 
or  to  pay  for  new  imports  with  which  to  begin  again  in  business. 
The  reasons  for  Beekman’s  stringent  capital  situation  were 
several.  He  had  lost  much  property,  he  said,  when  the  British 
destroyed  Kingston  in  1777.  Further,  he  had  had  virtually  no 
income  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  while  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  large  family  in  that  inflationary 
period  had  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  roughly  £6,500  in 
New  York  money.  He  had  invested  more  than  £4,300  in  real 


47  Pomerantz,  op.  cit.,  200. 

48  East,  passim]  Samuel  Rezneck,  “The 
Rise  and  Early  Development  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Consciousness  in  the  United  States, 
1760-1830,”  Journal  of  Economic  and 
Business  History ,  IV  (1932),  784-811; 
Joseph  S.  Davis,  Essays  in  the  Earlier 
History  oj  American  Corporations  (Cam¬ 


bridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1917)* 
291,  298,  301;  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  AVtr 
York  in  the  Confederation  (Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  I932,» 
passim. 

49  Pomerantz,  op.  cit 157.  See  also 
Albion,  op.  cit .,  passim. 
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estate  which  was  now  depressed  in  sale  price  because  of  the 
prevailing  capital  shortage.  A  similar  amount  (£4,640)  James 
had  invested  in  government  securities  which  also  promised  to 
rise  in  value  from  the  depths  to  which  they  had  depreciated. 
The  largest  sum,  roughly  £7,620,  was  still  outstanding  on  pre¬ 
war  debts  against  which  only  about  £2,500  was  ever  to  be 
collected,  and  that  but  very  slowly.50 

There  were  ways,  however,  by  which  James  could  acquire 
necessary  capital.  At  first  he  hoped  to  collect  some  £6,000  from 
the  British  government  for  rent  on  his  New  York  City  proper¬ 
ties  which  were  used  by  the  government  during  the  occupation 
of  New  York,  but  the  former  enemy  declined  to  cooperate.51 
Between  1783  and  1785,  however,  James  succeeded  in  borrow¬ 
ing  approximately  £2,000  in  all  from  nine  different  sources.52 
Still  more  helpful  in  overcoming  Beekman’s  capital  problem 
of  the  moment  were  the  generous  credit  policies  of  British 
merchants.  Of  the  four  British  correspondents  to  whom  he 
owed  money  for  pre-war  imports,  only  one,  Pierce  &  Brown  of 
Bristol,  now  refused  Beekman  credit.  That  this  action  was 
dictated  by  their  own  situation  rather  than  by  Beekman’s  the 
Bristol  merchants  made  clear  in  their  letter  of  March  18,  1784. 
“We  have  too  many  Years  experienced  the  Punctuality  of  our 
Friend  Mr.  Beekman  to  Entertain  any  Doubts  of  his  Integrity 
or  Abilities,”  they  wrote.  Their  reasons  for  not  extending  credit 
were  two:  First,  “we  have  all  the  time  been  paying  punctually 
the  Interest  on  .  .  ,  American  Debts  and  it  has  so  reduced  our 
Money  Matters  that  till  we  receive  some  very  Large  and  Liberal 
Payments  it  will  be  Uterly  impossible  for  us  to  furnish  goods 
on  Credit.”  Furthermore,  the  current  return  of  “near  7  per 


60  These  figures  are  derived  from  Beek¬ 
man’s  accounts  and  from  his  letters  of 
May  6,  1783,  to  the  Fludver  firm  and 
several  other  pre-war  correspondents. 

51  See  Beekman’s  letters  to  the  Fludver 
firm,  May  6,  1783,  May  30,  1785,  and 
the  Fludver  response  of  July  3,  1784,  to 
the  first  letter. 

52  Among  those  who  loaned  James 
money  were  his  brother  Abraham,  several 
of  his  sisters,  and  his  gardener.  The 


gardener’s  loan  actually  represented  un¬ 
paid  wages  (see  receipt  book,  April  5, 
1784).  Another  lender  was  Francis  Childs 
who  on  March  1,  1785,  began  to  publish 
The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser.  At  an 
auction  of  the  property  of  Elizabeth  Bend 
in  1784  James  also  obtained  goods  valued 
at  £738  for  which  he  made  no  payment 
until  the  middle  of  1785  (see  ledger  B, 
folio  123  and  receipt  book,  July  12,  1785). 
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cent  per  annum”  on  government  securities  had  induced  “most 
of  our  Moneyed  persons  to  call  their  Moneys  out  of  Trades¬ 
mens  hands  to  purchase  [government]  Stock  and  has  so  drained 
all  our  Manufacturers  that  tis  not  in  their  Power  to-  furnish 
goods  on  Credit  and  no  Article  can  be  well  had,  at  present 
without  immediate  Cash  which  for  the  Present  tis  not  in  our 
power  to  do.” 

Another  pre-war  correspondent,  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  London,  while  granting  credit  somewhat  grudgingly, 
was  none  the  less  flattering  to  Beekman.  Dispatching  a  ship¬ 
ment  valued  at  £678  sterling  on  April  18,  1784,  they  wrote: 
“We  have  shipped  these  Goods  to  you  Sir,  in  violation  of  [a] 
Rule  we  had  laid  down,  and  mean  in  every  other  Instance  to 
adhere  to,  of  not  opening  Accounts,  where  a  Balance  remaines 
due  to  our  old  House,  and  have  refused  many  on  that  Ground, 
we  however  Sir  having  the  fullest  Confidence  in  your  Integrity 
and  punctual  Honor  make  you  Tender  of  our  Services.” 

No  other  merchant  in  England  to  whom  he  wrote  appeared 
even  to  hesitate  in  granting  Beekman  credit.  Two  new  corre¬ 
spondents  and  two  old  ones,  the  latter  group  including  the 
Pomeroy  firm  to  which  James  owed  £907  sterling,  filled  orders 
at  the  usual  (twelve  months)  credit  without  comment.  George 
Stonehouse,  the  hat  manufacturer  of  Bristol,  apologized 
(August  4,  1784)  for  being  able  to  grant  only  six  months  credit 
because  of  the  large  payments  he  had  been  forced  to  make  to 
his  late  partner’s  executors  and  because  of  “the  general  scarcity 
of  Cash  here.”  Beekman  could  certainly  make  no  complaint  ol 
harshness  on  the  score  of  credit. 

Thanks  to  this  generous  policy  Beekman  was  able  to  import 
British  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,853  sterling  in  1784  and  1785 
(see  Table  IV).  Thanks  also  in  some  measure  to  that  policy 
he  was  to  lose,  according  to  his  calculations,  about  £867  in 
New  York  money  in  selling  these  goods  because  of  the  general 
glut  of  British  goods  on  the  New  York  market  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  depression  of  1784-89. 53  Although  he  made  no 

“Albion,  op.  cit .,  passim ;  Pomerantz,  op.  cit.,  155,  180. 
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more  imports  after  1785,  James  still  had  some  quantity  of  the 
eoods  on  hand  in  1790. 54 

Beekman’s  attempt  to  carry  on  in  the  pre-Revolutionary 
pattern  after  1783  failed  badly.  He  lost  £795  in  New  York 
money  on  imports  from  Thomas  Pomeroy,  successor  to  B. 
Pomeroy  &  Son,  which  were  invoiced  at  £1,797  sterling,  nearly 
half  his  total  post-Revolutionary  imports.  On  imports  of  £742 
from  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company,  successors  to  Fludyer, 
Marsh,  Hudson  &  Streatfeild,  James  managed  in  1790  to 
show  a  slim  profit  of  £16. 55  The  commission  agent,  Effingham 
Lawrence,  a  ship  captain  before  the  war,  provided  James  a 
variety  of  goods  valued  at  £681 ;  this  account  showed  a  loss  of 
£18  when  closed  in  1789.  Cooke  &  Relph,  general  dry  goods 
merchants,  sent  James  materials  valued  at  £301 ;  James  had 
lost  £138  on  this  account  when  it  was  closed  in  1793,  but  part 
of  this  may  have  been  suffered  on  pre-war  imports  of  £515 
from  the  same  firm.  Beckman’s  ledger  gives  no  indication  of 
his  profit  or  loss  on  the  goods  valued  at  £171  vffiich  he  received 
from  Charles  Wood,  his  only  Manchester  correspondent  of  the 
postwar  period.  From  the  Bristol  hat  manufacturer,  George 
Stonehouse,  another  pre-war  supplier,  James  received  the  only 
shipment  to  render  him  a  worthwhile  return;  the  Stonehouse 
invoice  of  £122  had  yielded  James  a  profit  of  £58  by  1787. 
This  small  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Beekman’s  postwar  business 
was  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  him  to  venture  again 
on  the  old  roads  of  commerce. 

Unable  to  pay  either  pre-war  or  postwar  debts,  James  was 
forced  to  write  frequent  letters  to  England  explaining  wffiy  he 
could  not  pay.  Most  frequently  he  stressed  his  inability  to 
collect  either  his  own  pre-w7ar  debts  or  the  amounts  he  had 
deposited  in  public  funds.  In  1785  he  wrote  of  the  general 
scarcity  of  cash  “occasioned”  by  British  merchants  residing  in 
New7  York  during  and  after  the  war  “wffio  have  drained  our 


54  Beekman  to  Fludyer  and  Maitland, 
February  27,  1790;  Beekman  to  Pomeroy, 
same  date. 

65  See  his  letters  to  Fludyer  and  Mait¬ 


land,  October  15,  1785,  November  29, 
1785.  Invoice  values  in  this  paragraph  as 
elsewhere  are  in  sterling  while  profit  and 
loss  figures  are  in  New  York  money. 
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City  of  what  Specie  we  had  in  Circulation.”  Complicating  the 
situation  further,  he  thought,  were  the  “pernicious  Effects  of 
our  multiplied  Auctions”  which  often  sold  goods  at  less  than 
cost.55  In  later  years  he  mentioned  also  his  inability  to  sell 
lands,  deprivation  of  rents  for  the  war  years,  the  high  cost  of 
the  goods  which  had  been  sent  him,  the  high  exchange  rate, 
depreciation  of  Continental  paper  money,  wartime  property 
destruction,  and  insect  pests  which  lowered  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.56  He  made  no  mention  of  increased  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  as  a  factor  contributing,  as  it  almost  certainly  did,  to 
the  reduction  of  his  sales.57 

Despite  his  inability  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  his  debts 
James  did  arrange  to  make  small  payments  frequently  enough 
to  keep  his  creditors  from  resort  to  law.  These  payments  were 
undertaken  in  varying  ways.  The  first  was  by  purchase  of  one- 
fourth  interest  in  a  shipment  of  dyestuff  consigned  to  John 
Dumont  of  London.  On  May  30,  1785,  James  ordered  Dumont 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  proceeds  to  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Unfortunately  the  dyes  proved  “quite  a  Drug”  in  the 
London  market  and  James  was  forced  to  settle  the  affair  some 
two  years  later  in  New  York  with  Dumont’s  partner;  no  money 
reached  Beekman’s  creditor.58  Next,  on  November  29,  1785, 
James  shipped  twenty-four  barrels  of  potash  costing  £140; 
these  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company  sold  without  charging 
commission  for  the  equivalent  of  £136. 59  In  the  worst  year  of 
the  depression  James  managed  somehow  to  begin  sending 
small  bills  of  exchange  to  England.60  He  mentioned  to  Effing¬ 
ham  Lawrence,  for  example,  in  a  latter  of  November  1,  1786, 
that  he  had  “just  received  a  Parcel  Pot-Ash”  which  he  hoped 
to  convert  into  cash  “for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  Bill  for 
you.”  Again  on  December  14  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Pomeroy 


66  To  Pomeroy,  August  12,  1789, 

November  4,  1789,  May  23,  1789,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1790;  To  Fludyer  and  Maitland, 
November  5,  1788,  February  27,  1790. 

67  See  note  46. 

68  Beekman  to  Fludyer  and  Maitland, 
July  20,  1787,  November  7,  1787;  Fludyer 


and  Maitland  to  Beekman,  April  5,  1786* 
May  2,  1787. 

59  Ledger  B;  Beekman  to  Fludyer  and 
Maitland,  November  29,  1785;  response, 
April  5,  1786. 

60  To  Stonehouse,  April  11,  1 7S6;  to 
Fludyer  and  Maitland,  August  12,  1786. 
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that  he  had  sold  a  quantity  of  flaxseed  “to  a  Gentleman  of  this 
City  for  a  Bill  .  .  .  drawn  on  Ireland,  payable  in  London.”61 
James  continued  for  some  time  to  receive  payments  on  old 
and  new  debts  in  agricultural  products  as  well  as  in  local 
money.62  He  then  attempted  to  acquire  bills  of  exchange  on 
London,  but  such  bills  were  very  scarce63  and  when  sold  they 
commanded,  at  least  at  one  time,  a  premium  of  5%  if  sold  for 
specie  which  was  almost  as  scarce  or  10%  if  sold  for  paper 
money.  “Such  advances,”  wrote  Beekman  to  Pomeroy  on 
December  6,  1787,  “you  are  sensible,  must  take  off  no  small 
Share  of  my  Profits.”64 

There  were  still  other  means  by  which  James  made  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  payments  on  his  debts.  On  two  occasions  he 
sent  specie.  He  sent  Spanish  dollars  to  Lawrence,  April  4,  1787, 
and  English  guineas  to  Thomas  Pomeroy,  April  2 6,  1788.  In 
the  same  period  (November  20,  1787),  James  asked  the  heirs  of 
B.  Pomeroy  to  take  part  of  his  land  in  Beekman  township  or 
New  York  City  houses  and  lots  to  apply  against  his  debt. 
Upon  their  refusal,  he  asked  the  executor  to  attempt  to  sell 
some  of  the  lands  in  London;  here,  too,  he  met  rebuff.  Thomas 
Pomeroy,  upon  receiving  the  same  suggestion,  at  least  ascer¬ 
tained  for  James  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  selling  such 
lands  in  London  then  at  any  price.65  Accordingly  James  con¬ 
tinued  to  attempt  to  sell  the  lands  in  New  York  to  gain  cash 
with  which  to  pay  his  debts,  but  he  had  no  success.  The  reason 
for  “landed  Estate  not  producing  near  its  Worth  at  the  present 
Period”  was,  he  thought,  that  the  “monied  Men  [were]  specu- 


61  The  “Gentleman”  was  apparently 
Walter  Buchanan  (see  Beekman  to 
Pomeroy,  December  1 8 ,  1786).  A  large 
number  of  the  bills  James  sent  were 
drawn  by  Archibald  Gamble  of  New  York 

*bn  George  Fletcher,  Son  &  Westby  of 
London. 

62  See  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  Novem- 
ber  4,  1789.  See  also  Beekman  to  Pom¬ 
eroy,  December  6,  1787,  in  which  James 
complained  that  there  was  no  market 
for  the  beef  and  pork  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired.  Thus  he  could  not  obtain  a  bill  of 


exchange  to  remit  to  Pomeroy. 

63  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  November  4, 
1789.  Here  James  complained  that  he 
could  not  procure  a  bill  “as  there  were 
none  drawn,  but  what  were  engaged.” 

61  On  the  high  cost  of  bills,  see  also 
Beckman’s  letters  of  May  23,  1789, 
June  20,  1793,  November  20,  1793,  June 
12,  1794,  to  Pomeroy  or  Pomeroy  asso¬ 
ciates  and  June  30,  1788,  to  Pierce  and 
Brown. 

65  See  the  Beekman-Pomeroy  corre¬ 
spondence,  1788-1789,  passim . 
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lating  in  our  public  Stock.”66  That  James  may  have  felt  some 
prejudice  against  such  speculation  is  suggested  by  his  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  “been  obliged  to  part  with  some  of  my 
Certificates  at  a  very  great  Loss”  the  year  before  to  make  a 
payment  on  a  bond  he  had  given  for  part  of  his  debt  to  the 
“late  House  of  Messrs.  Fludyer,  Marsh,  Hudson  &  Streat- 
feild.”67  James  had  previously  offered  “Certificates”  in  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  same  debt,  but  his  suggestion  had  been  ignored.63 
A  similar  suggestion  to  Cooke  &  Relph  was  politely  declined.69 

Without  question  Beekman’s  payments  were  accelerated 
when  his  creditors  employed  agents  to  deal  with  him  personally 
in  New  York.  That  the  same  was  true  of  other  New  York  im¬ 
porters  was  suggested  by  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company  in 
their  letter  of  May  3,  1786.  The  practice  of  some  firms  in 
employing  collectors,  they  wrote,  “has  in  many  Instances  .  .  . 
materially  injured  those  who  .  .  .  relying  on  the  Integrity  and 
Honor  of  their  Friends,  have  not  been  so  importunate.”  They 
had  therefore  concluded  “on  the  maturest  Deliberation  ...  to 


empower  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts”  to  act  for  their  interest  in 
New  York.  Wood,  Lawrence,  and  the  heirs  of  Pierce  &  Brown 
had  similarly  employed  agents  before  the  end  of  1786. 70  Thomas 
Pomeroy  and  the  executors  of  B.  Pomeroy  &  Son  did  not 
employ  John  Ashley  as  their  agent  until  the  end  of  1789  and 
Cooke  &  Relph  never  retained  an  agent  except  in  a  moment 
of  misunderstanding  just  prior  to  the  final  settlement  of  their 
account  in  1793. 71  It  is  not  merely  coincidence  that  those  firms 
which  first  employed  agents  were  also  first  to  secure  payment 
of  Beekman’s  debts  to  them  (see  Table  IV). 

The  question  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  both  pre-  and  postwar 
debts  was  one  which  James  and  his  correspondents  argued  at 


66  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  February  12, 
*S79i»  July  25,  1791. 

67  Beekman  to  Streatfeild,  August 

3X>  I79°- 

68  Beekman  to  Fludyer  and  Maitland, 
June  15,  1786;  reply,  October  4,  1786. 

69  Relph  to  Beekman,  September  9, 
1786. 

70  Wood  to  Beekman,  September  28, 


1786;  Beekman  to  Lawrence,  November 
18,  1786,  to  Pierce  and  Brown,  October  4. 
1786.  Lawrence  also  came  to  New  \  ork 
himself  (see  Beekman  to  Lawrence, 
November  7,  1787,  and  Lawrence  to 
Beekman,  February  20,  1790). 

71  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  February  27, 
1790;  to  Cooke  and  Relph,  August  6, 
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some  length.  Beckman’s  earliest  postwar  letters  (May  6,  1783) 
suggested  that,  if  he  were  not  to  succeed  in  collecting  from  the 
British  government  for  the  rents  it  had  received  during  the 
war  for  his  New  York  City  properties,  he  would  expect  to  be 
similarly  excused  from  paying  interest  on  British  debts  against 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  make  payments  during  the  war. 
Later,  when  it  became  apparent  that  New  York  creditors  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  collect  interest  for  the  period  from  January 
1777  to  May  1783,  James  added  this  point  to  his  argument  in 
urging  his  British  creditors  to  make  the  same  concession  volun¬ 
tarily.72  Most  of  his  correspondents  merely  ignored  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  executors  of  Bartholomew  Pomeroy,  however,  in 
indicating  that  they  could  “by  no  means  abate  any  Interest” 
also  asserted  (May  5,  1784)  that  they  had  settled  with  some 
New  York  merchants  on  terms  which  called  for  the  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  for  the  war  years  and  until  the  debts  were  paid. 

Although  none  of  his  correspondents  acceded  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  at  the  time,  Beckman’s  ledger  indicates  that  in  no  case 
did  he  actually  pay  interest  for  the  war  years.  Cooke  &  Relph 
anticipated  (May  1,  1787)  Beekman’s  suggestion  (July  20, 
1787)  that  “the  Subject  of  Interest  on  Debts  due  abroad, 
previous  to  the  late  War,  has  been  largely  discussed  here,  and 
invariably  given  up,  which  you  may  well  suppose  is  a  Precedent 
in  all  future  Instances.”  They  left  the  question  to  his  own 
“determination.”73  Settlements  were  negotiated  with  New  York 
representatives  of  the  other  pre-war  creditors  except  in  the 
case  of  the  executors  of  Bartholomew  Pomeroy.  In  1799,  when 
he  stopped  keeping  his  account  books,  James  calculated  that 
he  had  repaid  this  debt  of  £907  plus  £343  in  interest.  In  over¬ 
simplified  terms  he  still  owed  £350  interest  for  the  postwar 
period  and,  at  least  in  their  stubborn  contention,  £362  interest 
for  the  war  years.74  The  last  of  Beekman’s  other  debts,  includ¬ 
ing  one  nearly  twice  this  size  for  postwar  imports  from  Thomas 
Pomeroy,  had  been  paid  five  years  before  in  1794.  One  suspects 

72  See  Spaulding,  op.  cit 22;  Beekman  73  See  also  Beekman  to  Relph,  Febru- 
to  Pomerov,  January  12,  1784,  February  ary  1 c,  1704. 

27,1790.  '  74  Ledger  B,  folio  25. 
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that  the  intransigent  and  often  irritating  character  of  the  letters 
from  Pomeroy’s  executors  explains  better  than  the  size  of  the 
obligation  Beekman’s  failure  to  pay  the  debt  fully  by  1799. 

While  thus  escaping  the  payment  of  interest  for  the-  period 
of  the  war  James  also  endeavored  to  obtain  some  reduction  of 
the  interest  charges  of  postwar  years  on  his  pre-war  debts. 
With  what  must  at  least  be  termed  exaggeration  he  wrote  on 
June  30,  1788,  to  Thomas  Pierce  of  Bristol:  “I  flatter  myself 
you  will  feel  .  .  .  induced  to  give  up  the  matter  of  Interest, 
since  the  Peace  (that  during  the  Troubles  having  been  given 
up  on  all  Sides)  as  indeed  some  with  whom  I  have  closed 
Accounts  on  your  Side  the  Water,  have  freely  and  of  their  own 
Accord  done,  without  any,  the  least  Sollicitation  on  my  Part.*’ 
Although  his  accounts  do  not  give  all  the  facts,  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  the  actual  records  which  Beek- 
man  kept  of  payments  made  unless  one  charitably  reads  “some” 
to  mean  “one,”  namely  Cooke  &  Relph.  Beekman’s  interest 
payments  to  this  firm  were  small  enough  in  relation  to  the 
debt  to  suggest  that  some  forbearance  had  been  shown.  Of  the 
other  two  debtors,  however,  Pomeroy’s  executors  certainly 
made  no  such  concession  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  Fludyer 
firm  seems  to  indicate  that  any  concession  granted  there  was 
of  a  very  small  order. 

In  all,  by  1799  Beekman  had  paid  £655  sterling  in  interest 
on  debts  of  £2,230  for  pre-Revolutionary  imports.  He  had 
negotiated  settlements  with  three  of  his  creditors  by  which  he 
paid  no  interest  for  the  war  years.  With  at  least  one  creditor 
he  had  been  granted  a  reduction  on  interest  charges  for  the 
postwar  years  also.  Debts  to  three  creditors  were  completely 
eliminated  before  the  end  of  1793. 

The  fourth  creditor,  the  executors  of  Bartholomew  Pomeroy, 
insisted  on  the  payment  of  interest  for  the  war  years.  By  this 
standard  James  still  owed  them  in  1799  more  than  £712  of 
which  only  £362  was  wartime  interest. 

On  his  debts  for  the  unfortunate  postwar  imports  Beekman 
also  attempted  to  secure  some  reduction  on  the  expected  inter¬ 
est  payments.  At  the  depth  of  the  depression  in  1786  James 
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had  arranged  with  Thomas  Roberts,  agent  for  Fludyer,  Mait¬ 
land  &  Company,  the  terms  of  payment  for  Beekman’s  debt, 
principal  and  interest  to  that  time,  for  postwar  imports  valued 
at  £742.  Although  the  importation  had  been  made  under  the 
usual  British  terms  which  called  for  interest  at  5%  after  one 
year,  Beekman  reluctantly  agreed  in  1786  to  pay  interest  at 
the  prevailing  American  rate  of  7%;  apparently  he  indicated  at 
the  time  that  he  would  attempt  to  induce  his  creditors  to  re¬ 
consider  the  question  of  the  interest  “at  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Business.” 

On  February  27,  1790,  having  repaid  the  principal  and  a 
small  amount  on  the  interest,  James  brought  up  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  interest  which  should  be  charged.  Beekman’s 
arguments  in  favor  of  “Striking  off  the  Balance  of  Interest” 
or  some  part  of  it  or  at  least  for  a  5%  interest  charge  instead 
of  7%  were  more  moral  than  legal,  but  impressive  none  the  less. 
His  best  point  was  made  in  relation  to  the  prices  charged  for 
the  goods  imported.  Because  of  their  high  cost  the  “many 
British  Merchants  now  residing  here  could  .  .  .  far  undersell 
me.”  Thus  the  goods  had  had  to  be  sold,  when  they  could  be 
sold  at  all,  at  “little  or  no  Profit.”  This  point  was  strengthened 
by  a  reminder  of  his  previously  rejected  offer  to  turn  over 
unsold  items  to  Roberts  at  prime  cost,  or  in  one  instance  below 
prime  cost.  Furthermore,  James  added,  having  been  forced 
frequently  to  sell  on  credit  he  now  found  “some  Debts  unpaid, 
precarious,  or  totally  lost,  and  others  compounded  for  [compro¬ 
mised],  or  Interest  given  up.”  Beekman  also  mentioned  the 
disadvantage  of  high  exchange  rates  and  reminded  his  creditors 
of  the  other  “House  in  London”  which  had  without  solicitation 
settled  in  such  a  manner  as  James  now  urged  them  to  accept 
and,  indeed,  such  as  he  had  extended  himself  to  many  of  his 
debtors.  He  repeated  that  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  pay 
interest  “if  your  Merchandize  had  produced  me  a  living  Profit.” 
However,  under  the  circumstances  prevailing  he  left  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  “balance  of  Interest  to  your  Goodness  and  kind 
Generosity,  not  doubting  but  you  will  do  as  you  would  wish 
to  be  done  by  in  the  like  Situation.” 
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In  reply  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company  reminded  James 
(May  5,  1790)  that  they  could  not  get  money  to  replace  that 
which  he  had  “kept  so  long  out  of  our  hands,  without  paying 
for  it.”  They  suggested  further  that  “we  had  our  full:  Share  of 
Inconvenience  and  Loss,  from  the  unfortunate  Commerce  of 
1784  and  5.”  Refusing  on  any  account  to  relinquish  the  interest, 
they  expressed  confidence  that  Beekman  would  “chearfully  pay 
Thomas  Roberts  the  balance.”  In  a  postscript,  however,  they 
conceded  that  if  payment  were  made  at  once  they  would 
authorize  reduction  of  the  rate  to  be  charged  from  7%  to  5%. 
On  July  6,  1790,  Beekman  reluctantly  accepted  this  decision 
and  closed  the  account  with  a  bill  on  London  for  the  balance 
of  £88.75 

With  Thomas  Pomeroy,  from  whom  he  had  imported  goods 
valued  at  £1,795  in  1784  and  1785,  James  was  less  successful. 
In  December,  1789,  James  gave  John  Ashley,  Pomeroy’s  very 
aggressive  young  agent,  three  bonds  to  secure  payment  of 
£1,299.  Of  this  £996  was  principal  and  £303  interest.  The  first 
two  bonds,  payable  in  1791  and  1792  respectively,  bore  interest 
at  5%;  the  third,  for  £499  with  interest  at  7%,  was  to  be  paid 
in  1793.  Worried  by  the  aggressive  zeal  of  young  Ashley,  James 
wrote  Pomeroy  (February  27,  1790)  urging  him  to  “be  so  kind 
as  to  direct  your  Agent  not  to  put  me  to  any  unnecessary 
Trouble”  in  the  event  that  the  bonds  were  not  paid  off  on  time. 
This  request  as  well  as  a  protest  against  the  7%  interest  rate 
on  the  third  bond  were  buttressed  by  arguments  much  like 
those  directed  to  Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company  at  the  same 
time.  In  addition  James  offered  to  “sell  my  Property  .  .  .  much 
below  its  real  Value”  in  order  to  pay  off  the  principal  of  the 
debt  at  once  if  Pomeroy  would  give  up  the  interest  or  some 
part  of  it.  All  these  requests  Pomeroy  rejected  (February  22, 
1791). 

In  1793,  when  he  had  paid  considerably  more  than  the 
principal  sum,  but  £116  less  than  the  total  of  principal  and 
interest  for  which  the  bonds  were  given,  James  wrote  to  Pom- 

76  It  was  this  generosity  which  enabled  James  to  clear  £i 6  in  New  York  money  on 
his  imports  from  them  of  £742  sterling. 
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eroy  again  (July  20,  1793)  requesting  that  the  bond  be  can¬ 
celled  at  once,  or  at  least  upon  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
£116  on  the  value  of  the  bonds.  Pressed  hard  by  Ashley  and 
without  answer  from  Pomeroy,  who  was  having  his  own  finan¬ 
cial  problems,  James  at  last  paid  on  May  13,  1794,  not  only  the 
remaining  £116  on  the  value  of  the  bonds,  but  also  7%  interest 
on  the  last  bond  itself  until  the  time  of  payment.76  In  all  this 
amounted  to  £360.  That  he  would  have  gained  nothing  by 
waiting  for  Pomeroy’s  answer  was  confirmed  by  a  curt  note 
received  from  London  three  weeks  after  he  had  made  the 
payment.  The  burden  of  his  message  was  that  Pomeroy  con¬ 
sidered  the  interest  “no  ways  Adequate  to  the  Length  of  Credit, 
you  have  taken.  Especially  as  many  of  The  Goods  sent  were 
[bought]  for  Ready  Money  and  Paid  for  Long  before  Shipped.”77 
Beekman  thanked  him  (June  12,  1794)  for  his  indulgence  and 
expressed  the  hope  “that  your  Success  in  Trade  may  be  much 
greater  than  mine  has  been  in  this  Instance  (having  paid  you 
to  the  uttermost,  even  Compound  Interest  and  that  at  7  per 
cent  instead  of  5,  the  customary  rate,  and  that  not  from  the 
Produce  of  the  Goods  had,  but  from  other  Channels).” 

In  summary  Beekman’s  payments  of  interest  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  in  1784  and  1785  to  the  value  of  £3,814  totaled  £699. 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  Pomeroy  correspondence  in  1794 
all  debts  for  these  imports  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  creditors.  The  terms  of  settlement  had  varied  widely.  Two 
merchants  from  whom  James  had  imported  small  quantities 
received  interest  payments  totaling  only  £13  as  their  accounts 
were  paid  quickly.  Effingham  Lawrence  received  a  moderate 
£68  in  interest  on  goods  invoiced  at  £681  for  which  payment 
was  completed  in  1789.78  Cooke  &  Relph  had  received  £101  in 
interest  by  1793,  but  most,  if  not  all  of  this  was  on  a  pre-war 
«debt  of  £515  rather  than  on  the  postwar  imports  of  £301; 
this  was  the  house  which  James  referred  to  so  often  because  of 

78  See  the  Ashley-Beekman  correspond-  Lawrence  account  because  so  much  of  it 
ence  of  1793-94  and  Beekman’s  letter  to  was  settled  by  Beekman’s  oral  agreement 
Pomeroy,  June  12,  1794.  in  New  York,  either  with  Lawrence  him- 

77  Pomeroy  to  Beekman,  April  1 1,  1794.  self  or  with  Lawrence’s  brother  or  another 

78  Little  information  is  available  on  the  agent. 
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its  voluntary  surrender  of  its  claim  to  interest  payments. 
Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company  had  garnered  £95  in  interest 
when  James  finished  paying  in  1790  for  goods  with  an  invoice 
value  of  £742;  although  James  had  agreed  to  an  interest  rate 
of  7%  on  this  debt  in  1786,  the  rate  was  reduced  retroactively 
to  5%  in  1790.  Thomas  Pomeroy,  through  his  zealous  agent, 
not  only  secured  the  full  payment  of  5%  interest,  but  had  it 
compounded  in  1789  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  value  of 
principal  and  interest  then  due.  His  agent  also  obtained  the 
payment  of  7%  interest  on  the  largest  of  these  bonds  (£499). 
Thus  by  mid-1794  Pomeroy  had  received  in  all  £523  in  interest 
on  a  debt  of  £1,797;  as  Beekman’s  bitterness  might  indicate, 
this  was  a  far  higher  rate  of  interest  to  principal  than  existed 
in  any  of  the  other  accounts. 

Despite  these  trying  circumstances  relations  between  Beek- 
man  and  his  correspondents,  while  formal  in  the  manner  of 
18th-century  gentlemen,  were  quite  friendly  and  respectful. 
Sandeford  Streatfeild  and  Thomas  Pomeroy  were  the  only 
correspondents  to  excite  Beekman’s  ire  and  their  American 
agent,  John  Ashley,  was  the  only  collector  with  whom  Beek- 
man  dealt  who  was  callously  inconsiderate  of  his  pride.79 
Beekman  was  particularly  incensed  in  1790  at  Ashley’s  arro¬ 
gance  in  leaving  a  small  bond  of  Beekman’s  in  the  hands  of  an 
attorney  for  collection  even  before  it  became  due  and  publicly 
threatening  prosecution.  Such  conduct  James  had  never  experi¬ 
enced  before  and  in  view  of  his  “known  Character  and  visible 
Property”  he  found  it  difficult  to  take,  especially  from  so 
young  a  man,  for  so  small  a  sum  as  £150.  On  two  successive 
days  he  made  this  affair  the  subject  of  bristling  letters  to 
England,  but  his  correspondents  each  replied  only  by  defending 
the  conduct  of  the  agent.80  It  was  difficult  for  James  to  retaliate 


79  Thomas  Pomeroy,  it  should  be 
acknowledged,  was  quite  civil  until  about 
the  end  of  1789  when,  apparently,  his 
own  economic  difficulties  became  serious. 
The  most  disagreeable  correspondent, 
Sandeford  Streatfeild,  was  responsible  for 
collecting  not  only  the  pre-war  debt  to 


the  Pomeroy  firm,  but  also  Beekman’s  pre¬ 
war  obligation  to  the  Fludyer  concern. 
See  Beekman  to  Sandeford  Streatfeild, 
February  27,  1790,  December  4,  1792. 

80  Beekman  to  Streatfeild,  August  51, 
1790;  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  September  1, 
1790. 
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against  such  rudeness  as  well  as  against  the  intransigent  in¬ 
sistence  of  both  Thomas  Pomeroy  and  Streatfeild  in  exacting 
the  last  farthing  of  interest  from  him.  However,  the  fact  that 
James  still  owed  £350  in  postwar  interest  to  the  B.  Pomeroy 
estate  when  he  closed  his  books  five  years  after  having  paid  the 
last  of  his  other  debts  suggests  that  James  may  have  found 
some  form  of  revenge  against  Thomas  Pomeroy,  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  B.  Pomeroy  estate,  as  well  as  against  Streatfeild, 
its  executor. 

est  mutual  regard  is  evident  in  Beek- 
man’s  relationship  with  Thomas  Roberts,  agent  of  Fludyer, 
Maitland  &  Company.  On  July  31,  1786,  Beekman  wrote  to 
his  creditors  that  he  had  “had  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Roberts  twice  at  my  House.”  On  that  gentleman’s  return  to 
England  James  observed  (June  26,  1787)  that  he  could  not 
“omit  expressing  my  Satisfaction  with  Mr.  Roberts’  polite 
Behaviour  while  here  in  your  Service.”  Agents  of  other  creditors 
did  not  so  ingratiate  themselves,  but  none  evoked  criticism 
save  the  aggressive  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  economic  problems  confronting  New  Yorkers  in  the 
postwar  period  were  not  without  their  counterpart  in  England, 
as  Beekman’s  correspondents  frequently  reminded  him.  Flu- 
dyer,  Maitland  &  Company  wrote  on  January  4,  1786,  “of  the 
extreme  Difficulties  we  labour  under  from  so  universal  a  Deten¬ 
tion  of  our  Property  on  your  side  of  the  Water.”  Cooke  & 
Relph  on.  May  1,  1787,  in  excusing  James  from  interest  pay¬ 
ments  wrote  of  their  awareness  that  “unforseen  events  .  .  .  has 
been  equally  hard  upon  you  as  ourselves.”  Lawrence,  who 
usually  sent  a  London  “price  current”  with  his  letters,  com¬ 
mented  December  26,  1785,  with  respect  to  such  an  inclosure 
that  “I  wish  it  was  more  incourageing  for  Your  Produce”; 
subsequent  letters  from  Lawrence  painfully  implored  Beekman 
for  some  remittance,81  although  the  edge  of  desperation  seemed 
to  be  less  keen  by  the  end  of  1786  when  Lawrence  could  report 

81  See,  for  example,  Lawrence  to  Beek-  can  have  no  Conception  .  .  .  the  want  of 
man,  August  7,  1786;  “I  hope  to  God  money  that  Prevails  here  Among  the 
you  will  be  enabled  to  Remit  me.  You  Merchants  .  .  .  trading  to  America.” 


In  contrast  the  high 
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(December  5,  1786)  that  potash,  tobacco,  rice,  and  naval  stores 
had  “Cleared  Money”  for  their  American  exporters.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulties  reported  in  1784  by 
Pierce  &  Brown  of  Bristol;  suffice  it  to  say  that  -they  had 
found  little  sign  of  encouragement  when  they  wrote  again  on 
April  1,  1786.  George  Stonehouse,  who  had  written  also  of  the 
money  shortage  in  Bristol  in  1784,  informed  Beekman  further 
on  September  16,  1786,  that  “the  many  disappointments  I 
have  met  with  your  side  the  Atlantic  has  distressed  me  very 
much  in  trade.”  Only  Thomas  Pomeroy,  among  Beekman’s 
major  correspondents,  made  no  assertion  of  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  first  few  postwar  years;  his  troubles,  accentuated 
perhaps  by  the  fact  that  he  was  later  than  others  in  employing 
an  American  agent  to  collect  his  debts,  began  at  about  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  increased  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  turmoil  in  Europe.82  Generally  it  seems  evident  that 
there  was  considerable  economic  hardship  in  England  in  the 
postwar  years  among  such  merchants  as  those  who  supplied 
James  Beekman.  Their  problem  was  certainly  minor,  however, 
in  comparison  writh  the  difficulties  under  which  Beekman 
labored. 

Among  the  consequences  of  Beekman’s  economic  difficulties, 
particularly  his  capital  shortage,  was  the  attempt  on  his  part 
to  develop  a  commission  business.  As  a  commission  agent  for 
foreign  exporters  James  would  not  have  to  underwrite  risk¬ 
laden  importations  with  his  own  limited  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  be  limited  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  rules  to  a 
commission  of  7 M>%  on  sales  and  storage  (jointly)  and  2)^% 
on  certain  forms  of  returns  to  his  foreign  correspondent.'3 
Beekman’s  first  postwar  orders  routinely  included  solicitation 
of  commission  business  from  his  correspondents,  but  none  took 
up  the  invitation.  Embarrassment  over  the  problem  of  paying 
for  his  orders  of  1784-85  apparently  deterred  James  from  re¬ 
newing  such  solicitation  to  his  British  correspondents  until 

82  Pomeroy  letters  to  Beekman,  1789-  83  Beekman  to  Petit  Pierre,  February 

93,  passim.  15,  1787;  Beekman  to  Lawrence.  May  -o, 
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1793.  Then  the  offer  was  vainly  extended  to  Effingham  Law¬ 
rence  who  regularly  sold  American  products  on  commission  in 
England  and  exported  to  Americans  goods  purchased  for  them 
in  London  at  5%  commission.84  Meanwhile,  however,  James 
had  actively  sought  and  received  commission  business  from  less 
wary  French  merchants. 

The  wartime  alliance  between  France  and  the  American 
States,  especially  its  economic  aspects,  led  quite  easily  into 
the  attempt  to  develop  peacetime  commerce  between  the  two 
nations.  Close  personal  ties  had  grown  up;  much  French  money 
remained  in  America,  and  the  French  government  not  only 
made  trade  concessions  to  its  recent  ally,  but  also  encouraged 
French  merchants  to  try  to  build  business  with  American 
merchants.  Among  the  actions  of  the  French  government  were 
the  establishment  of  bimonthly  packet  service  between  L’Orient 
and  New  York  and  the  distribution  to  French  merchants  of 
voluminous  suggestions,  especially  those  of  Marbois,  the  French 
Minister  to  the  Lmited  States.  He  urged  French  businessmen  to 
pick  experienced  American  merchants  with  knowledge  of  both 
languages  to  become  their  permanent  correspondents  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  rely  on  ship  captains  or  supercargoes  who 
would  necessarily  be  forced  to  deal  too  hastily  in  both  buying 
and  selling.  Because  of  depressed  economic  conditions  in 
America  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  as  well  as 
because  of  the  superior  competitive  position  of  the  British, 
little  French-American  trade  developed,  however,  and  the 
limited  freight  capacity  of  the  bimonthly  packet  apparently 
transported  a  considerable  portion  of  France’s  exports  to 
America.85 

Beekman’s  business  with  France  arose  directly  from  New 


84  Beekman-Lawrence  correspondence, 
especially  Beekman  to  Lawrence,  May 
2°,  1793,  and  Lawrence  to  Beekman, 
January  4,  1785. 

65  See  Edmond  Buron,  “Statistics  on 
Franco-American  Trade,  1778-1 806,” 
Journal  of  Economic  and  Business  History , 
IV  (193’-),  571-580;  Albion,  op.  cit.. 


passim ;  Henri  See,  “Commerce  Between 
France  and  the  United  States,  1783- 
1784,”  American  Historical  Review,  XXXI 
(1925-26),  732-52;  Leon  Rey,  “Cre- 
vecoeur  and  the  First  Franco-American 
Packet  Line,”  trans.  and  ed.  Kent 
Forster,  New  York  Historical  Society 
Quarterly,  XXXV  (April  1951),  171-194. 
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York’s  advantages  as  an  entrepot.  His  first  letters  to  France86 
make  clear  that  James  had  acted  merely  as  a  freight  forwarder 
for  a  shipment  originally  directed  by  Burrill  Carnes  of  Nantes 
to  his  brother  in  Boston  for  the  account  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Brown, 
but  later  redirected  at  that  lady’s  request  to  John  Brown  of 
Providence.  For  his  services  in  this  transaction  James  won 
recommendation  by  Carnes  to  Alexander  Keith,  also  of  Nantes, 
as  a  commission  agent.  One  part  of  Beekman’s  business  with 
French  merchants  arose  from  this  recommendation. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Carnes,  Alexander  Keith 
in  1784  and  1785  sent  James  three  shipments  of  goods  valued 
at  13,547  livres  or  about  £483  sterling.87  The  first  shipment, 
directly  from  Nantes  to  New  York,  consisted  of  brandy,  white 
wine,  men’s  and  women’s  kid  gloves,  and  chintz;  the  chintz 
and  gloves  were  among  the  items  which,  James  had  informed 
Carnes,  were  “saleable  Articles  at  New  York.”  The  next  two 
shipments,  both  forwarded  via  the  packet  by  Benjamin  Wetzel 
of  L’Orient,  included  only  calico,  cambric,  and  lawn;  these 
James  had  also  listed  as  “saleable.”  Unfortunately  one  keg  ot 
brandy  arrived  heavily  diluted  with  water;  the  wine,  unsuited 
to  New  York  taste,  eventually  spoiled  and  had  to  be  sold  as 
vinegar.  The  fine-quality  cambric  and  lawn  sold  well,  but  there 
proved  to  be  little  demand  for  men’s  white  kid  gloves  and  the 
calicos  were  most  unsatisfactory. 85  In  fact,  James  learned  from 
Mr.  Cassoul,  “a  Gentleman  from  Nantz,  who  arrived  here  in 
the  last  Packet,  .  .  .  that  they  were  charged  at  the  War  Price 
.  .  .  [and  apparently]  manufactured  during  that  Period.”  Their 
defects  James  summarized  as  “unsaleable  Patterns,  coarse 
Quality  and  high  Valuation.”  A  marked  reduction  in  the  price 
of  competing  British  calico  did  not  stimulate  sales.  Such  dis¬ 
couragements,  particularly  the  slow  pace  of  sales,  deterred 
Keith  from  making  further  shipments.89 


85  Beekman  to  Carnes,  February  16, 
1785;  to  Alexander  Keith,  same  date. 

87  Converted  at  the  rate  of  28  livres  to 
£1  sterling  ( "The  London  Chronicle , 
July  5,  1785). 

88  Beekman  to  Keith,  February  16, 
August  15,  1785,  March  13,  August 
15,  1785.  ~ 


89  Beekman  to  Keith,  May  18,  1 7^ 5» 
June  14,  1785,  March  13,  1786.  These 
results  contrasted  with  the  expectations 
expressed  by  Keith  in  his  first  letter 
(October  15,  1784);  boasting  that  he  had 
“stood  aloof”  from  the  “frenzy  of  many 
adventurers  immediately  after  the  peace 
in  pouring  immence  quantities  of  goods 
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There  remained,  of  course,  the  question  of  the  terms  on  which 
Keith  would  permit  James  to  dispose  of  the  goods  on  hand. 
His  original  instructions  had  called  for  quick  sales  for  cash  or 
short-term  credit.  On  the  calico  he  mentioned  that  he  wanted 
“a  clear  Profit  of  10  per  cent,  or  if  more  so  much  the  better.” 
If  they  would  not  bring  that  in  New  York,  then  he  wished 
Beekman  to  forward  them  to  Carnes  in  Boston.90  For  the  cam¬ 
brics  and  lawns  of  the  third  shipment  Keith’s  instructions 
were  the  same  except  for  the  absence  of  any  specification  as 
to  the  profit  to  be  cleared.  Beekman’s  replies  indicated  that  the 
only  avenue  to  quick  sale  and  remittance  in  New  York  was 
via  public  auction  at  little  or  no  profit;  he  recommended  sale 
at  six  months’  credit.  Carnes  having  sent  a  “very  unfavorable” 
report  of  prospects  at  Boston,  both  the  calico  and  the  cambric 
remained  at  New  York.91  By  September  1785  Keith  had  had 
enough.  Having  wiggled  out  of  his  arrangements  with  the  sup¬ 
pliers,  he  wrote  James  (September  25,  1785)  to  pass  title  for 
the  calico  to  Petit  Pierre  Brothers  &  Company  of  Nantes  and 
for  the  cambric  to  Daniel  Pondartin  &  Son  of  St.  Quentin, 
Picardy.  Both  these  firms  authorized  sale  at  six  months’  credit, 
but,  not  so  hard  pressed  for  cash  as  Keith,  they  refused  to 
consider  public  auction.92  Sales  and  payments  proceeded  slowly. 
When  the  correspondence  ended,  neither  account  ever  being 
closed,  bad  debts  of  £25  for  Petit  Pierre  and  £23  for  Pondartin 
remained.93  Petit  Pierre’s  small  loss  was  shared  by  Beekman 
who  had  remitted  £8  more  than  he  was  ever  able  to  collect.  In 
commissions  for  his  eight  years  of  effort  James  appears  to  have 
earned  less  than  £60.  Petit  Pierre  apparently  lost  money,  but 
Pondartin  did  well  enough  to  consider  sending  more  goods  to 
Beekman.  A  rise  of  25%  to  30%  in  the  price  of  cambric  and 


into  your  ports  not  at  all  adapted  to  their 
slants  or  consumption],”  he  expressed 
confidence  that  trade  was  now  “pretty 
well  purged”  and  that  his  contacts  and 
his  knowledge  of  “what  is  suitable  for 
your  Consumption]”  would  enable  him 
to  serve  Beekman  better  than  others. 

90  Keith  to  Beekman,  October  15,  1784, 
February  10,  1785. 

91  Beekman  to  Keith,  August  15,  1785. 


Carnes  had  informed  Beekman  that  there 
was  an  import  duty  of  I2V£%  on  cambncs 
at  Boston;  James  passed  this  information 
along  and  cited  in  contrast  the  New 
York  duty  of  only 

92  Petit  Pierre  to  Beekman,  August  19, 
1786;  Pondartin  to  Beekman,  February 
1,  1786. 

93  Beekman  to  Petit  Pierre,  August  31, 
1790,  to  Pondartin,  March  16,  1792. 
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lawn  following  the  French-English  commercial  treaty  of  1786, 
however,  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  “encouragement”  to 
send  such  items  to  America.94 

In  addition  to  the  problems  posed  by  the  American- depres¬ 
sion  and  by  the  inferiority  of  French  goods,  Beekman’s  budding 
trade  with  France  was  hindered  by  other  difficulties.  One  was 
the  perpetual  dilemma,  complicated  by  the  depression,  of  how 
to  pay  for  the  goods  imported.  Originally  Keith  had  asked  bills 
of  exchange  on  Paris,  London,  or  Amsterdam.  He  quickly 
modified  that  when  he  learned  that  French  crowns  were  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York.  These  he  asked  to  have  sent  him,  no  more 
‘than  400  at  a  time,  by  packet  without  insurance.  By  1787 
James  reported  that  crowns  were  selling  at  an  advance  of 
to  5%  on  their  value  in  New  York  paper  money.  He 
was  able  to  buy  a  bill  on  Paris,  however,  by  paying  one  halt 
in  paper  money  and  the  other  half  in  crowns.  By  December 
1787,  full  specie  payment  was  required  for  bills  and  the  advance 
on  specie  over  paper  had  settled  at  5%,  but  not  for  long.  In 
April  1788,  it  had  risen  to  6%,  and  it  threatened  to  go  higher. 
By  the  time  of  Beekman’s  last  remittance  the  advance  seemed 
no  longer  to  present  a  problem;  he  made  no  charge  against  his 
principal  on  that  account  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
when  the  advance  was  high.95 

Another  problem  was  that  of  communication.  The  packets 
served  quite  well96  except  that  they  went  to  L’Orient  whereas 
Beekmancs  correspondents  were  in  Nantes  and  St.  Quentin. 
Petit  Pierre  complained  on  April  17,  1790,  about  having  no 
packet  from  Nantes  to  New  York.  Nantes,  he  wrote,  rarely 
had  a  vessel  leave  for  “your  Quarters,  so  that  we  cannot  write 
when  we  would,  not  being  always  informed  by  the  neighbouring 
Ports  of  Vessels  departing  for  your  Continent.”  That  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  new  is  confirmed  by  Beekman’s  observation  of 
April  20,  1788,  that  Keith’s  letter  of  September  20,  1787,  had 


w  Pondartin  to  Beekman,  September 
16,  1787. 

95  See  especially  Beekman’s  letters  to 
Petit  Pierre,  February  15,  1787,  to 

Pondartin,  December  11,  1787,  April  20, 


1788,  August  31,  1790.  The  bills  were 
most  often  drawn  by  DelaForest  on  M. 
Heauet,  Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides,  Paris- 
96  Keith’s  letter  of  Julv  18,  17^5* 
mentions  one  “fine  passage  of  21  days. 
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arrived  via  Boston  on  March  13,  nearly  six  months  on  its  way. 
Such  an  experience  helps  explain  why  duplicate  and  at  times 
triplicate  copies  were  sent  by  different  conveyances  as  well  as 
why  letters  in  this  French-American  correspondence  often 
passed  through  London.97 

Another  aspect  of  the  communication  problem  lay  in  the 
language  barrier.  Beekman  asked  each  French  correspondent 
to  write  in  English,  if  convenient,  “As  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  French  Language.”98  Petit  Pierre  Brothers 
wished  (April  8,  1787)  to  oblige,  but  they  did  not  know  English 
themselves  and  could  obtain  no  translator.  Letters  continued 
to  come  in  French  which  Beekman  then  had  translated  by 
“some  Friend,”99  an  unhappy  testimony  as  to  the  attention 
which  James’s  sons  had  applied  to  the  French  tutors  he  had 
employed  for  their  edification.  ;  . 

Language  was  a  problem,  too,  with  the  French  firm  of  Nott- 
nagel,  Montmollin  &'  Company  which  seems  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself  at  Philadelphia  early  in  1787. 100  Their  first  letter 
suggested  that  James  could  write  them  in  English  which  they 
could  read  but  not  write  very  well.  Their  letters  continued  to 
be  written  in  French,  except  for  an  occasional  attempt  at 
English,  for  about  a  year.  Then  they  began  to  write  regularly 
in  English,  a  sample  of  which  follows  :  . 

We  thanks  you  infinitively  for  having  Send  us  So  quick  the  letters 
brought  from  the  French  Packet,  So  Well  as  the  other  addressed  to  Mr. 
Montmollin,  which  has  return  Safe  home,  he  is  Wery  Sensible  to  your  kind 
remembrance,  and  praise  Very  Muck  the  frindlv  Manners  With  Which 
You  recieve  him  during  his  Stay  in  New  York,  We  desire  you  Would 
furnish  us  Opportunitys  for  to  prove  you  our  best  gratefull  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  ... 


97  Beckman  to  Pondartin,  November 
2S>  I788- 

98  Beekman  letters  to  Pondartin,  to 
Petit  Pierre  and  to  Wetzel,  all  three 
letters  dated  February  15,  1787.  Keith 
did  write  in  English  which  was  appar¬ 
ently  his  native  tongue. 

99  Beekman  to  Petit  Pierre,  November 
20,  1788. 


100  That  these  gentlemen  were  just 
arriving  from  France  is  suggested  by 
Montmollin’s  action  in  leaving  his 
Philadelphia  address  with  James  to  be 
provided  Nottnagel  if  he  arrived  on  the 
next,  packet  (Montmollin  to  Beekman, 
April  5,  1787). 
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We  learn  that  it  has  been  a  general  mortality  this  year  amongst  the 
Silk  Wurms  in  France  and  Italy.  .  .  .  Stuffs  made  of  Silk  have  raised  from 
30  to  90  per  cent  of  the  last  year’s  prices.  Therefore  we  desire  you  would 
raise  of  20  per  cent  advance  the  Mantuas  which  you  have  on  hands.  .  .  .l01 


Just  as  this  language  was  more  easily  understood  than  that 
of  Beekman’s  correspondents  in  France  so,  too,  there  was  far 
speedier  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
than  between  New  York  and  L’Orient.  In  fact,  there  appears 
to  have  been  far  better  communication  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  than  existed  between  L’Orient  and  Nantes 
(see  above),  for  there  ran  regularly  between  the  two  American 
cities  the  “Amboy  Stageboat.”  This  transportation  syrstem 
required  travel  by  boat  from  New  York  to  Amboy,  overland 
transport  from  there  to  Burlington  or  Bordentown  on  the 
Delaware,  and  then  boat  once  more  to  Philadelphia.  Whether 
by  this  route  or  otherwise,  letters  traveled  between  Beekman 
and  his  Philadelphia  friends  with  some  regularity  in  about 
three  days.  Frequently  they  took  longer,  but  at  times  they7 
arrived  in  two  days  or  even  one.102  Nottnagel,  Montmollin  & 
Company  relied  heavily  on  this  stageboat  in  sending  their 
foreign  correspondence  to  Beekman  to  be  placed  aboard  ships 
departing  from  New  York;  they  also  had  James  forward  to 
them  in  this  manner  goods  and  correspondence  from  abroad 
which  arrived  via  the  packet  or  some  other  ship  bound  to  New 
York.  The  stageboat  was  also  employed  in  dealings  with  Beek¬ 
man  concerning  his  commission  sales  in  the  New  York  area  on 
their  account.  That  it  was  a  highly  dependable  freight-handler 
as  well  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  firm 
asked  James  to  remit  them  £168  in  New  York  paper  money7 
inclosed  in  a  bale  of  calico.  The  money  not  only7  arrived  safely7, 
but  was  back  in  Beekman’s  hands  nine  day7s  after  its  departure 
elate  because  it  was  found  to  be  useless  in  Philadelphia.  The 


101  February  4,  1788. 

102  See  Smith,  op.  cit.,  102.  Beekman’s 
letters  to  Nottnagel  and  Montmollin, 
passim ,  but  especially  January  31,  1788, 
April  8,  10,  1788.  Beekman’s  letter  of 
April  10,  1788,  indicates  that  the  stage- 


boat  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  8  th, 
departed  the  same  day,  returned  on  the 
9th,  and  was  scheduled  to  depart  again 
on  the  10th.  Beekman’s  letter  of  April  8 
observes  “Yours  of  the  31st  March  we 
received  the  Day  following.” 
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return  trip  was  made  by  post.103  Thus  ordinary  mail  and  freight 
deliveries  via  the  Amboy  stageboat  compare  much  more  favor¬ 
ably  with  present-day  services  than  one  might  expect.  They 
certainly  contrast  with  Petit  Pierre’s  picture  of  the  comparative 
isolation  of  French  ports  from  one  another. 

Except  for  this  greater  advantage  in  communication  Beek- 
man’s  business  with  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  suffered  from 
the  same  major  difficulties  as  did  his  business  with  merchants 
abroad.  Among  these  are  slow  sales,  long  credit  and  low  profit — 
all  consequences  in  some  degree  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
New  York  and  the  intense  competition  among  its  merchants. 
Nottnagel,  Montmollin  &  Company,  no  less  than  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Britain  and  France,  complained  of  the  length  of  time 
which  expired  between  the  shipment  of  goods  and  the  arrival 
of  payment.  The  other  major  headache  common  to  all  Beek- 
man’s  suppliers  lay  in  the  difficulty  and  expense  in  transferring 
credits.  We  have  seen  that  Beekman  made  remittances  abroad 
at  one  time  or  another  in  produce,  specie,  and  bills  of  exchange 
and  that  a  payment  to  Nottnagel,  Montmollin  &  Company  in 
New  York  paper  money  was  returned  from  Philadelphia  as 
useless.  Beekman  also  inquired  about  shipping  beef  and  pork 
to  Philadelphia,  but  receiving  no  encouragement  he  was  forced 
to  rely  on  specie  shipment  and  bills  of  exchange  just  as  he  did 
with  his  friends  abroad  and  at  the  same  advances  for  either 
when  purchased  with  paper  money.  Even  at  the  advance,  bills 
on  Philadelphia  were  hard  to  find  and  when  the  advance  was 
paid  for  either  bills  or  specie  it  ate  heavily  into  the  meager 
profits  which  the  business  had  afforded.  In  short,  Beekman’s 
business  with  Philadelphia  in  the  late  1780’s,  except  for  the 
greater  ease  of  communication,  was  much  like  that  with  France 
or  England.  Having  attained  a  total  volume  of  only  £720  it 
terminated  in  1791  when  Montmollin  &  Company  established 
its  own  office  in  New  York,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
Beekman’s  commissioned  services.104 

103  Beekman  to  Nottnagel  and  Mont-  Montmollin  to  Beekman,  March  15, 

mollin,  April  10,  1788,  April  19,  1788.  1790;  Beekman-Nottnagel  &  Montmollin 

104  Ledger  B,  folio  140;  Nottnagel  &  correspondence,  passim. 
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New  York’s  great  scarcity  of  hard  money  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  as  well  as  the  limited  demand  for  its  produce  in  the 
areas  where  Beekman’s  debts  existed  induced  James  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  some  other  market  outside  the  State  where  he 
could  obtain  either  produce,  specie,  or  bills  with  which  to  pay 
his  debts.  The  obvious  market  was  the  Caribbean  area  which 
had  so  long  served  that  function  before  the  war.  Accordingly,  in 
1784  James  paid  Ritson  and  Bayard  £367  for  a  quarter-interest 
in  the  brig  Jane,  and  regularly  provided  the  same  share  of  the 
capital  required  to  purchase  cargoes  for  Cayenne,  French 
Guiana.  The  outcome  of  these  voyages  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  Beekman  sold  his  interest  in  the  ship  in  1786  for  £100,  a 
loss  of  £267  on  the  purchase  price.  In  1790  when  he  closed  out 
his  accounts  for  his  investments  of  over  £2,000  for  cargoes  he 
found  that  in  these  ventures  he  had  lost  an  additional  £860. 105 
The  shipping  and  export  businesses  attracted  no  more  of  his 
capital. 

Turning  to  the  distribution  aspect  of  Beekman’s  post¬ 
war  business  we  find  an  equally  dismal  picture.  Total  sales 
amounted  to  approximately  £8,752;  most  of  them  occurred  in 
1784-85. 106  Although  his  commission  sales  gained  some  slight 
income,  it  has  already  been  indicated  that  James  lost  £867  in 
New  York  money  on  his  more  extensive  imports  from  Britain 
on  his  own  account.  That  his  losses  were  so  moderate  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  Beekman’s  patience  in  waiting  for  purchasers 
rather  than  selling  at  auction,  his  willingness  to  sell  on  long 
credit  and  his  selling  only  to  men  whom  he  believed  to  be  of 
sound  credit.  Although  his  sales  were  very  slow  and  payments 
for  them  even  slower,  Beekman’s  bad  debts  for  the  postwar 
period  seem  to  have  amounted  to  less  than  £400. 

In  addition  to  profitability  there  were  several  other  scores 
on  which  Beekman's  postwar  business  differed  sharply  from 
that  of  the  pre-war  years.  One  was  its  geographical  distribution. 
Before  the  war  about  one  half  of  Beekman’s  business  had  been 
with  New  York  City  buyers  who  numbered  nearly  two  thirds 

105  Ledger  B,  folios  125,  126.  three  following  paragraphs  are  based  on 

i°8  The  observations  in  this  and  the  information  in  Beekman’s  ledger. 
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of  his  customers.  After  the  war  New  York. City  residents  were 
outnumbered  by  non-resident  customers  and  accounted  for. 
only  one  fourth  of  Beekman’s  volume  of  business.  Whereas 
purchasers  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  had 
accounted  for  about  one  fourth  of  Beekman’s  sales  volume 
before  the  war,  there  were  no  sales  at  all  for  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  after  the  war  and  the  volume  of  New  Jersey 
business  was  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  total.  The  postwar 
emphasis  was  on  the  upstate  area  which  took  more  than  five 
eighths  of  the  business  volume  while  customers  in  that  area 
outnumbered  those  in  New  York  City  and  accounted  for  nearly 
half  the  total  number  of  purchasers.  In  other  words  the  war 
and  the  political-economic  difficulties  which  followed  cost 
Beekman  all  of  his  small  business  with  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  reduced  materially  the  proportion  of  his  business  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  City,  and  made  him  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  Hudson  River  area  which  was  politically 
integrated  with  New  York  Citv  and  in  which  his  wartime 
residence  had  made  him  known. 

Other  changes  in  the  local  aspect  of  Beekman’s  business 
were  also  apparent  in  the  postwar  period.  Whereas  women  had 
constituted  one  fifth  of  Beekman’s  credit  customers  before  the 
war,  he  had  but  three  such  customers  after  1784. 107  Although 
he  had  nine  credit  customers  identified  as  peddlers  before  the 
war,  James  had  none  so  identified  in  the  later  period.  After 
the  Revolution  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  credit  customers  who  gave  bonds  or  notes  to  secure  payment 
of  their  accounts. 

More  striking  than  these  changes,  however,  wras  the  vast 
increase  of  payments  in  produce  or  services.  Before  the  war 
virtually  all  of  the  payments  Beekman  received  on  his  accounts 
4&vere  in  cash.  After  the  war,  although  the  ledger  often  lumps 
together  payments  in  produce  with  those  in  cash  without  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  proportion  of  each,  it  seems  likely  that  at  least 

107  This  was  not  only  a  continuation  Beekman’s  business  of  New  York  City, 
of  the  pre-war  trend,  but  it  also  reflected  where  most  of  his  women  customers  had 
no  doubt  the  decreased  importance  in  always  resided. 
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one  eighth  of  Beekman’s  receipts  were  in  produce.  Further¬ 
more,  his  shoemaker,  his  tailor,  the  coachmaker  (for  repairs), 
his  family  doctor,  his  sons’  boardinghouse  keeper  at  Hacken¬ 
sack,  all  these  received  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
payment  in  goods  from  Beekman’s  store.  Before  the  Revolution 
James  had  virtually  never  engaged  in  such  transactions.103 

Faced  by  such  overwhelming  economic  difficulties  Beekman, 
now  in  his  fifties,  quite  understandably  began  to  think  of 
retirement.  As  early  as  August  26,  1784,  he  promised  to  pay 
his  pre-war  creditors  “as  soon  as  I  can  sell  out,  or  collect  in 
my  outstanding  Debts.”109  However,  on  November  2,  while 
finding  trade  “rather  stagnated,  our  Markets  being  overstocked 
with  Merchandize  of  all  kinds,”  he  assured  Cooke  &  Relph 
that,  although  he  would  send  no  order  now,  none  would  renew 
their  orders  more  cheerfully  than  he,  were  things  to  take  “a 
different  Turn.”110  In  1785  James  resolutely  refused  to  send 
any  more  orders  to  England  (although  promising  them  if  trade 
revived),  but  turned  instead  to  the  solicitation  of  commission 
business  in  France.  In  so  doing  he  not  only  transferred  the 
capital  risk  from  his  own  shoulders  to  that  of  the  exporter  but 
also  gained  a  better  “assortment”  of  goods  to  help  him  sell  off 
what  he  had  imported  on  his  own  account  from  England.  By 
the  end  of  1788  Beekman  had  seen  little  to  make  him  recon¬ 
sider.  He  found  then  “no  Encouragement  in  Adventuring,  or 
any  Advantage  to  be  derived  from  Mercantile  Business,  which 
occasions  my  doing  very  little  at  present,  determining  cheifly 
to  liquidate  former  accounts  as  expeditiously  as  in  my  Power.”111 
A  year  later  he  indicated  that  he  had  a  “very  trifle  [of  goods] 
remaining”  and  was  “not  engaged  in  .  .  .  large  Concerns.”112 
In  1791  Beekman  apologized  to  Effingham  Lawrence  (July  20) 
for  not  answering  solicitations;  he  was  not  operating  “in  as 
extensive  a  Line  as  formerly.”  Furthermore,  “the  small  Pros- 

108  See  Ledger  B,  folios  83,  91,  104,  1 18,  110  A  “turn”  seems  to  have  become  evi- 

129  and  Beekman’s  Memorandum  Book,  dent  quite  rapidly  for  he  sent  an  order 
passim ,  which  indicates  that  the  barber  to  Lawrence  the  next  day. 

also  frequently  received  payment  in  dry  111  Beekman  to  Cooke  &  Relph,  No¬ 
goods.  vember  25,  1788. 

109  To  Pomeroy  and  also  to  the  Fludyer  112  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  November  4. 

firm.  1789- 
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pect  of  Advantage”  forbade  him  even  to  think  of  renewing  his 
orders.  Next  year  (1792)  he  took  the  plunge;  he  gave  up  his 
store  to  Thomas  Nixon  at  £60  rent  per  year.  His  town  house 
and  lot,  rented  at  £200  per  year  for  the  four  preceding  years  to 
J.  &  P.  Marck,  he  now  sold  to  Nixon  for  £2, 044. 113  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  somewhat  casual  way  through  1793  to  solicit  com¬ 
mission  orders  from  his  old  friend  Effingham  Lawrence,114  but 
none  were  received.  James  Beekman  was  out  of  business. 

Th  at  James  would  have  few  economic  worries  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  evident  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  real  estate  which  he  held.  Since  long  before  the  war 
James  had  owned  New  York  City  properties  on  Maiden  Lane, 
Nassau  Street,  Pearl  Street  (Queen  Street  until  1794),  William 
Street  (King  George  Street  until  1794),  and  in  Montgomery 
Ward  “near  Cowfoot  Hill”  (also  close  to  William  Street).  In 
1785  these  holdings  had  brought  James  a  rental  income  of 
about  £267.  By  1803  the  same  properties,  minus  two  which 
had  been  sold,  would  be  bringing  James  an  annual  income  of 
£1,351,  a  fivefold  increase  in  rental  income  within  less  than 
twenty  years.115  Without  venturing  too  deeply  into  the  infinite 
complications  of  real-estate  valuation  let  us  merely  suggest 
that  at  a  conservative  estimate  these  properties  would  then 
have  been  worth  about  $50,000. 116  An  estate  of  that  size  about 
1800  was  “still  an  object  of  admiration,  but  some  were  worth 
$250,000. ”117  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  these  holdings  alone 
Beekman’s  wealth  was  at  least  admired. 

Additional  properties  augmented  this  wealth  to  an  indeter¬ 
minate  extent.  Among  these  in  1795  were  a  house  and  lot  in 


113  Journal  C,  545,  5 52-53.  This  was 
considerably  less  than  the  initial  cost 

J 

plus  the  expenditures  for  repairs.  The 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  initial 
cost  was  deliberately  inflated  in  a  collu¬ 
sive  agreement  between  Beekman  and 
the  relatives  who  sold  him  the  house  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  more  valuable  for 
resale  purposes. 

114  Beekman  to  Lawrence,  May  20, 
1793>  November  20,  1793.  Had  he  re¬ 
ceived  any  such  goods  James  would 


probably  have  sold  them  from  his  old 
store  which,  having  been  given  up  by 
Nixon,  was  occupied  by  Beekman’s  son 
John  in  1793-94  (Journal  C,  553). 

115  Ledger  B.  folios  5,  10,  52,  62,  63; 
Journal  C,  552-53.  Stokes  (I,  399)  cites 
an  observer  as  saying  in  1807  that  some 
properties  had  increased  thirty  times  in 
value  in  twenty  years. 

116  The  pound  was  then  worth  about 
$2.50. 

117  Pomerantz,  op.  cit.}  169. 
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Peekskill  (sold  that  year),  approximately  5,000  acres  in  Beek- 
mantown  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  East  River 
estate  of  thirty  acres  at  what  is  now  51st  Street,  and  sixteen 
lots  which  James  had  somehow  purchased  in  1787  from  con¬ 
fiscated  Loyalist  estates  in  New  York  City  for  £2, 760. 118  There 
are  no  records  of  the  income  from  these  properties,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  their  value  had  multiplied  many  times  before  James 
died  in  1807.  In  the  decade  after  his  death  the  income  from 
James’s  estate  indicates  that  its  total  value  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $150, 000. 119  There  is  little  indication  that  there  were 
appreciable  assets  other  than  real  estate. 

The  political  activities  which  had  so  consumed  Beekman’s 
energies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  seem  to  have  con¬ 
cerned  him  very  little  in  later  years.  He  did,  however,  exchange 
political  comments  at  times  with  his  correspondents. 

While  his  fellow  members  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  figuratively  throwing  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  an  emission  of  £200,000  in  paper  money  in  1786, 120 
Beekman  not  only  offered  no  complaint  but,  consistent  with 
his  pre-war  position,  seemed  rather  to  expect  to  benefit.  In 
June  and  July  of  1786  he  wrote  many  of  his  foreign  creditors 
stating  that  this  paper  was  expected  to  “be  in  Circulation  in  a 
very  short  time,  when  I  expect  to  receive  Debts  of  long  Stand¬ 
ing,  and  hope  to  procure  Bills  of  Exchange.”121  This  heretical 
expectation,  furthermore,  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  those  of 
his  British  correspondents  who  chose  to  comment  on  it.122 


118  Ledger  B,  folios  78,  63,  52,  133; 
Alexander  C.  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New 
Tork  During  the  American  Revolution 
(New  York,  1901),  246,  255,  256;  Harry 
B.  Yoshpe,  The  Disposition  oj  Loyalist 
Estates  in  the  Southern  District  of  the 
State  of  New  Tork  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1939),  32,  123.  Flick 
seems  to  indicate  that  James  purchased 
more  than  sixteen  lots,  but  Beekman’s 
ledger  confirms  Yoshpe  as  to  the  number. 
However,  Beekman  valued  at  only  £920 
in  his  ledger  the  securities  which  were 
accepted  at  their  face  value  of  £2,760  in 
payment  for  these  lots. 


115  Expenditures  of  the  estate  from  1809 
to  1816  averaged  more  than  $7,000  an¬ 
nually  (Samuel  Beekman  account  book). 

120  New  York  Public  Library,  New  \  ork 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Minutes,  Vol.  I, 
February  7,  13,  28,  1786.  See  also  Spauld¬ 
ing,  op.  cit.,  140,  147. 

121  Beekman  to  Fludyer  and  Maitland, 
June  15,  1786;  to  Pomeroy,  same  date; 
to  Fludyer  and  Maitland,  July  31,  1786. 

122  Pomeroy  to  Beekman,  September  12, 
1786;  Lawrence  to  Beekman,  September 
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As  a  creditor  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  Beek- 
man  was  of  course  sympathetic  to  those  measures  which  would 
buttress  it  financially.  He  favored  in  1786  the  5%  Congressional 
impost  “expressly  to  discharge  our  National  debt;”123  he  looked 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  “an  Event  of  general 
Joy,”  as  giving  “every  Reason  to  apprehend”  that  his  debts 
abroad  could  be  paid  “more  easily  and  speedily.”124  He  hoped 
specifically  that  the  new  Federal  Government  would  afford 
“Relief”  in  respect  to  “the  Considerable  Sums  I  have  deposited 
in  our  Loans.”125 

Among  Beekman’s  foreign  correspondents  similar  views  were 
held.  Thomas  Pomeroy  wrote  on  November  10,  1787,  of  his 
“great  expectations  that  the  [Constitutional]  Convention  will 
be  the  means  of  establishing  a  firm  Government,  and  put 
things  on  such  a  footing  as  to  render  it  for  our  mutual  advan¬ 
tage.”  Lawrence  wrote  on  February  xi,  1791,  “to  Congratulate 
You  on  the  Flourishing  Prospect  of  Your  publick  Credit  ...  I 
must  own  to  You  I  begin  to  feel  the  Good  effects  of  Your 
Recent  government  though  .  .  .  my  New  York  Friends  continue 
very  tardy  As  Yet.”126 

When  on  May  15,  1790,  Lanchon  Brothers  of  L ’Orient  wrote 
a  glowing  account  of  the  economic  benefits  achieved  by  or 
anticipated  from  “our  late  glourious  revolution,”  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  expression  of  hope  that  these  developments  and 
the  recent  Constitutional  changes  in  America  “may  insure  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  each  [country],  and  perfectly  cement 
the  union  of  both.”  James  replied  in  a  similar  spirit.  Fie  con¬ 
gratulated  his  correspondents  October  12,  1790,  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Revolution  and  expressed  the  hope  that  “it  may, 
(with  ours)  be  mutually  productive  of  the  highest  advantages 
to  the  commercial,  as  well  as  political  Interests  of  our  respective 
^Countries.  And  as  our  late  Struggles  in  the  glorious  Cause  of 
Liberty  have  been  similar  in  their  Object,  as  well  as  happy 
Issue,”  he  continued,  “it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Harmony 

123  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  June  15,  1786.  Pomeroy,  May  23,  1789,  and  to  Cooke  & 

124  Beekman  to  Pomeroy,  July  29,  1788.  Relph,  July  6,  1790. 

125  Beekman  to  Fludyer  and  Maitland,  128  See  also  Lawrence  to  Beekman, 
November  25,  1788.  See  also  Beekman  to  September  6,  1791. 
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and  Friendship  that  have  subsisted  between  us  may  be  more 
and  more  cemented  and  increased. ” 

Despite  his  reduced  volume  of  business,  his  “Tardy”  pay¬ 
ments  to  England  and  his  abstention  from  politics-  Beekman 
continued  to  enjoy  a  very  high  prestige  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  recharter 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  the  war;  he  served  on  a 
special  committee  under  Isaac  Sears  to  recommend  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  “vendues”  and  was  named  several  times  to  the 
special  committee  charged  with  the  arbitration  of  commercial 
disputes.127 

He  was  a  regular  member  of  the  “Dancing  Assembly”  which 
sponsored  the  “Inauguration  Ball”  for  President  Washington 
on  May  12,  1789.  The  affair  cost  him  a  special  assessment  of  £2 
in  addition  to  his  yearly  dues  of  £4.  He  attended  a  special 
dinner  at  the  Coffee  house  “on  the  President’s  Arrival”;  this 
one  cost  only  18/6.  His  wife  was  among  those  paying  respects 
to  Mrs.  Washington  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  in  New 
York  and  was  flatteringly  referred  to-— by  a  later  historian — as 
“a  belle”  of  the  ball  given  by  the  French  Minister,  DeMoustier, 
in  honor  of  the  President.128 

There  were  other  indications,  too,  of  continued  high  social 
rank.  James  contributed  often  to  John  Pintard’s  American 
Museum  and  to  the  New  York  Society  Library.  His  younger 
children  received  a  proper  education  either  at  the  highly  re¬ 
garded  Washington  Academy  in  Hackensack,  at  the  even  more 
prestigeful  Erasmus  Hall  in  Flatbush,  or  from  a  lengthy  list 
of  tutors,  French  and  dancing  instructors.129  Gerard,  the  young- 


127  New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minutes, 
Vol.  I,  passim . 

128  Beekman’s  record  of  Household 
Expenditures,  passim ;  Martha  J.  Lamb, 
History  of  the  City  of  New  York  (New 
York:  Valentine’s  Manual,  1921),  II, 
341-43;  Constance  Cary  Harrison, 
“Washington  in  New  York  in  1789,” 
Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine , 
XXXVII  (new  series  XXV),  857.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated  the  information  fol¬ 


lowing  is  to  be  found  in  Beekman’s 
Household  Expenditure  record  or  his 
Memorandum  Book. 

129  On  Washington  Academy  see  D.  D. 
Read  (ed.),  Yhe  Bergen  County  Demo¬ 
crat's  History  of  Hackensack ,  New  Jersey 
(Hackensack:  Bergen  County  Democrat, 
1898).  On  Erasmus  Hall  see  Willis 
Boughton,  Chronicles  of  Erasmus  Halt 
Academy ,  iySy-iS<y>6  (Brooklyn:  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  1906). 
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est  child,  attended  Columbia;  at  his  graduation  in  1792  he 
presented  a  remarkable  address:  “On  the  Dignity  and  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Female  Character  and  the  superior  Intellect  of 
the  Fair.”130  Despite  the  capital  shortage,  the  beautiful  East 
River  home  maintained  an  impressive  household  staff  which 
included  at  one  time  or  another  after  the  Revolution  servants 
of  every  possible  status:  slave,  hired  slave,  free  Negro,  in¬ 
dentured  servant,  and  hired  free  white  servants.  Although  the 
stringency  of  1787  required  such  an  economy  measure  as  a 
modest  expenditure  “for  Turning  papa’s  coat,”  James,  Junior, 
was  also  able  to  vacation  regularly  at  “the  springs,”  presumably 
in  Saratoga.  That  Beekman,  Senior,  was  not  disgraced  by 
“poor  relations”  is  evident  in  that  between  1784  and  the  turn 
of  the  century  he  inherited  a  total  of  £3,525  from  his  childless 
and  comparatively  idle  brothers  and  sisters,  most  of  wffiose 
estates  went  to  his  children.131  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  Beekman ’s  social  rank,  however,  lies  in  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  three  of  his  daughters  into  the  families  of  Van  Cort- 
landt,  Boudinot,  and  Bayard,  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  New  York  area.132 

The  post-Revolutionary  era  had,  indeed,  dealt  fairly  gener¬ 
ously  with  Beekman  after  all.  It  had  begun  unhappily  because 
of  his  wartime  capital-loss  and  his  excess  importation  on  the 
eve  of  the  depression.  He  had  experienced  difficulty  in  paying 
his  debts  for  pre-  and  postwar  imports;  unquestionably  his 
business  became  more  a  liability  than  an  asset,  even  though 
he  may  have  had  some  small  income  from  his  commission 
business  with  French  firms,  including  that  at  Philadelphia.  He 
was  able  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  however,  and  to 
provide  amply  for  posterity  chiefly  because  of  the  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  New  York  City  real  estate  which  he 
had  long  owned,  because  he  was  wise  enough  to  purchase  con¬ 
fiscated  Loyalist  properties  in  the  depression  and  because  of 

130  This  address  is  to  be  found  in  the  before  graduation,  continued  for  some 
Beekman  Family  Papers,  Box  43.  Like  time  afterward. 

his  brother  William,  Gerard  took  French  U1  Ledger  B,  folio  1;  Beekman  Family 
instruction  after  graduating  from  college.  Papers,  passim. 

His  dancing  instruction,  begun  the  year  132Aitken,  120-25. 
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bequests  to  himself  and  his  children  by  his  childless  brothers 
and  sisters.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Beekman’s  last  years 
were  passed  in  happy  retirement  “at  his  seat”  where  he  di£d 
April  6,  1807,  “aged  75  years  and  one  month.”133 

133  The  same  brief  obituary  appeared  probably  in  other  New  York  papers  as 
in  the  New  York  Gazette  and  General  well  on  April  7,  1807. 

Advertiser ,  in  the  American  Citizen ,  and 
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THE  BEEKMANS  AND  NEW  YORK 
BUSINESS,  1744=1799 


Gerard  G.  Beekman  was  not  only  a  shrewd  merchant  but 
a  colorful  personality  as  well.  A  widower  most  of  his  life, 
he  indulged  frequently,  especially  after  he  had  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune,  in  fine  clothes,  good  wine,  hunting,  and  con¬ 
vivial  company.  He  was  proud  of  his  “store”  with  its  storage 
capacity  of  2,000  bushels  of  flaxseed.  He  used  strong  language 
and  he  held  strong  prejudices.  He  disliked  particularly  men 
from  Connecticut,  Irish  “scow bankers,”  and  French  factors  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  smuggled  several  commodities,  defrauding 
the  provincial  government  about  as  frequently  as  the  royal 
treasury,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  so  only  when  law  enforce¬ 
ment  was  particularly  lax.  Smuggling  was  not  an  important 
aspect  of  his  business.  His  ethical  code  condoned  bribery  on 
occasion,  but  it  refused  to  permit  him  to  avoid  payment  of 
duties  by  lying  under  oath,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
was  ever  guilty  of  violating  the  trust  of  any  of  the  numerous 
merchants  who  employed  him  as  their  New  York  agent.  British 
policies  following  the  Seven  Years’  War  alarmed  him  con¬ 
siderably,  yet  he  was  equally  concerned  over  the  lawlessness  of 
colonial  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act.  His  religious  and  political 
convictions  did  not  preclude  his  sending  his  only  son  to  con¬ 
servative,  Anglican,  King’s  College  rather  than  to  radical, 
Calvinist,  Princeton,  and  although  his  son  was  a  firm  patriot, 
Gerard  himself  remained  comfortably  neutral  within  the  British 
lines  during  the  Revolution. 

Like  most  colonial  merchants  Gerard  was  an  inveterate 
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purchaser  of  lottery  tickets,  but  he  professed  to  be  the  only 
man  in  New  York  who  would  insure  lottery  patrons  or  manag¬ 
ers  against  loss.  In  his  younger  days  he  gambled  on  such 
ventures  as  privateering,  flag-of-truce  expeditions,  and  marine- 
insurance  underwriting,  but  later  in  life  he  came  to  eschew  even 
the  risk  of  exporting  provisions  on  his  own  account.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  safe  but  still  remunerative  role  of  commission  agent 
for  his  many  correspondents,  especially  those  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Ireland. 

In  both  social  and  economic  standing  Gerard  was  probably 
well  above  the  average  New  York  merchant.  In  contrast  to  a 
number  of  merchants  who  had  first  risen  from  obscurity  as  ship 
captains,  Gerard  could  boast  of  generations  of  ancestors  promi¬ 
nent  in  both  politics  and  business.  Not  only  was  his  father  a 
merchant,  but  so  were  virtually  all  his  male  relatives  both  by 
blood  and  by  marriage.  Gerard  served  the  mercantile  appren¬ 
ticeship  which  was  customery  for  youths  of  his  social  group 
who  aspired  to  commercial  careers  and  profited  in  many  ways 
from  the  assistance  of  his  relatives  in  getting  started.  There  is 
no  indication  of  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  he  set  out, 
but  by  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  he  held  the  very  re¬ 
spectable  sum  of  £12,000  in  bonds.  His  only  son  graduated 
from  King’s  College  and  married  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  later  to  become  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  Having  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  about 
1769,  Gerard,  Junior,  had  gained  money  enough  by  the  end  of 
the  Revolution  to  purchase  part  of  the  confiscated  Philipse 
estate  for  £9,040,  one  of  the  largest  payments  recorded  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Forfeitures  for  the  Southern  District.  Gerard 
himself,  although  long  since  retired,  rated  a  flattering  obituary 
when  he  died  in  1796. 

feOf  the  various  aspects  of  Gerard  G.  Beekman’s  business  none 
was  more  important  to  him  than  the  flaxseed  trade.  Because 
the  manufacture  of  quality  linens  required  that  the  flax  plant 
be  pulled  before  the  seed  had  fully  ripened,  Irish  linen-making 
centers  depended  in  considerable  measure  upon  imported  seed 
to  sustain  their  production  of  flax.  American  farmers  and 
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merchants  were  happy  to  supply  this  need.  The  merchants 
were  particularly  pleased  because  Irish  purchasers  of  flaxseed 
often  authorized  London  agents  through  whom  they  sold  linens 
to  pay  for  their  purchases.  Thus  the  American  seller  was  en¬ 
abled  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  London  which  were  in  great 
demand  in  New  York  to  pay  for  American  imports  from  the 
metropolis.  At  times,  however,  the  American  flaxseed  seller 
took  Irish  linens,  beef,  butter  or  some  other  commodity  in 
exchange  for  seed.  Gerard  purchased  some  seed  through  agents 
whom  he  sent  into  rural  areas  of  Long  Island  and  Connecticut 
and  through  his  correspondents  in  other  American  ports,  but 
most  of  his  supply  he  obtained  by  bidding  on  the  New  York 
market  in  competition  with  Irish  buyers  as  well  as  with  New 
Yorkers.  The  New  Yorkers,  like  Gerard  himself,  sometimes 
made  shipments  on  their  own  accounts,  but  more  often  acted 
as  purchasing  agents  for  large  Irish  buyers  who  frequently  sent 
their  own  ships  consigned  to  New  York  agents.  Because  seed 
which  was  well  cleaned  sold  much  more  readily  in  the  highly 
competitive  market  than  that  which  was  less  well  cleaned, 
Gerard  obtained  the  machines  and  labor  to  clean  seed  for  him¬ 
self  and,  on  a  commercial  basis,  for  others.  He  proudly  branded 
the  containers  of  his  product  with  his  initials.  The  commissions, 
which  constituted  his  chief  form  of  income  from  the  flaxseed 
trade,  Gerard  always  regarded  as  very  dearly  earned  and  he 
loathed  selling  the  overvalued  linens  which  his  most  faithful 
Irish  employer  insisted  on  sending  to  pay  for  flaxseed  ship¬ 
ments.  Thus  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  he  never  fully  set 
forth  Gerard  abandoned  after  a  few  years  the  determination  he 
had  expressed  in  1749  to  invest  a  major  portion  of  his  capital 
in  the  flaxseed  trade,  but  he  had  not  yet  withdrawn  completely 
from  the  trade  when  his  letterbook  terminated  in  1770. 

The  only  other  commodity  to  stand  out  in  Gerard’s  business 
was  indigo.  He  made  large  purchases  of  indigo,  often  in  con¬ 
junction  with  friends  or  relatives,  and  sold  that  product  locally 
or  by  re-export  to  nearby  ports.  Although  Gerard’s  records  are 
particularly  sparse  on  the  subject  of  his  indigo  dealings,  partly 
because  many  of  the  transactions  were  arranged  by  his  partners, 
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such  records  as  he  kept  show  clearly  that  Carolina  indigo,  re¬ 
garded  by  New  Yorkers  with  disdain  in  1750,  had  by  1756 
achieved  esteem  virtually  equal  to  that  of  French  indigo.  By 
1760  Gerard  thought  some  Carolina  indigo  was  preferred  to 
French  on  the  New  York  market.  Before  the  Seven  Years’  War 
Gerard  imported  annually  from  London  a  comparable,  mineral- 
based  dyestuff  called  “stone  blue.”  He  carefully  refrained  from 
identifying  the  market  for  this  product  and  he  mysteriously 
stopped  importing  it  when  the  war  began. 

Marine  insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  aroused  Gerard’s 
interest  principally  in  wartime.  During  King  George’s  War  and 
again  in  the  following  contest  he  often  acted  as  agent  for  Rhode 
Island  correspondents  in  their  dealings  with  New  York  under¬ 
writers,  although  he  encountered  endless  trouble  in  settling 
their  invariably  complicated  claims.  For  a  time  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War  and  perhaps  at  other  times  Gerard  also  did 
some  profitable  underwriting. 

Shipping  also  attracted  Gerard’s  interest  chiefly  in  wartime. 
During  King  George’s  War  he  had  interests  in  several  merchant 
vessels,  but  not  in  privateers  or  flag-of-truce  ships.  His  activity 
in  these  fields  at  the  time  was  in  behalf  of  Rhode  Islanders  for 
whom  he  acted  as  agent.  Between  the  wars  he  preferred  gen¬ 
erally  to  hire  vessels  as  he  needed  them,  but  during  the  Seven 
Years’  War  he  made  numerous  investments  in  ordinary  mer¬ 
chant  shipping,  flag-of-truce  vessels  and  privateers.  In  no  case, 
however,  was  his  investment  spectacularly  successful.  He  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  several  flag-of-truce 
vessels  and  acquired  a  profound  distrust  of  French  factors  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  the  war  he  apparently  liquidated  all  his 
investments  in  shipping. 

The  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  employed  Gerard  as  its  agent 
to  aid  in  supplying  its  forces  on  the  New  York  frontier  during 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  but  there  was  really  little  for  him  to  do 
except  extend  credit,  because  the  Colony’s  own  officials  were 
usually  on  the  spot.  For  these  advances  the  Colony  most  often 
paid  Gerard  by  shipping  him  rum,  molasses,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  as  did  the  private  merchants  in  that  Colony  for  whose 
accounts  he  had  made  advances. 
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More  important  probably  in  the  building  of  Gerard’s  modest 
fortune  than  these  four  types  of  business  was  what  can  only  be 
described  as  his  willingness  to  carry  on  virtually  any  kind  of 
exchange  with  anyone  anywhere  if  it  offered  prospect  of  profit. 
Often,  and  particularly  in  his  later  years,  Gerard  was  quite 
hesitant  about  sending  off  cargo  on  his  own  account,  but  he 
was  most  willing  to  ship  and  receive  cargo  or  to  perform  other 
commissioned  services  for  people.  Commissions  earned  in  this 
manner  undoubtedly  constituted  the  major  portion  of  Beek- 
man’s  income.  Rhode  Island  and  Ireland  were  the  principal 
sources  of  Beckman’s  commission  earnings,  but  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  also  contributed  heavily. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Gerard’s  business  interests 
was  wide.  With  England  he  had  surprisingly  little  contact.  His. 
letters  to  London  almost  always  concerned  his  personal  needs, 
the  flaxseed  trade,  in  which  London  played  a  banker’s  role,  or 
insurance.  The  West  Indies  trade  (wartime  shipping  excepted) 
attracted  Gerard  little  more  than  did  that  with  England.  In 
the  little  business  he  did  there  he  was  less  concerned  with 
marketing  New  York  produce  in  exchange  for  specie  or  sterling 
bills  than  with  obtaining  Caribbean  products  momentarily  in 
short  supply  at  New  York  or  some  nearby  port.  The  Southern 
colonies  which  produced  indigo,  rice,  and  naval  stores  interested 
Gerard  moderately,  but  he  found  communication  difficult  and 
Southern  businessmen  more  skilled  in  evading  payment  than  in 
business  management.  Gerard  had  almost  no  correspondence 
with  New  Jersey  but  Connecticut  was  quite  important  to  his 
business.  Yankees  bought  from  him  frequently  and  also  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  flaxseed,  tobacco,  and  grain.  References  to  that 
Colony  in  his  letters  most  frequently  concern  debt-collection. 
Gerard’s  provision  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  and  with  Ireland 
was  largely  abortive  and  his  one  venture  in  the  slave  trade  was 
anything  but  remunerative. 

The  few  surviving  records  of  James  Beekman’s  father,  Dr. 
William  Beekman,  provide  a  remarkable  link  between  the  very 
different  business  patterns  of  his  nephew,  Gerard,  and  his  son, 
James.  Dr.  Beekman  was  chiefly  concerned  with  importing 
from  Britain,  but,  like  most  other  New  York  merchants,  he 
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also  invested  in  such  ventures  as  the  exportation  of  provisions 
to  the  Caribbean  area,  in  privateering,  merchant  shipping,  and, 
experimentally  it  would  seem,  in  trade  with  Africa  and  the 
Southern  colonies.  At  the  conclusion  of  King  George’s  War  he 
suddenly  decided,  his  records  suggest,  that  others  were  bringing 
sterling  bills  and  specie  to  New  York  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
permit  him  to  concentrate  on  his  importations  from  England. 
He  could  pay  for  them  with  specie  taken  in  exchange  or  with 
sterling  bills  purchased  in  New  York.  Whatever  his  rationali¬ 
zation  it  is  clear  that  from  1748  to  1750,  when  his  records  end, 
he  made  virtually  no  investments  other  than  those  represented 
by  h  is  vastly  increased  importations  from  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  for  which  he  paid  entirely  in  bills  of  exchange  and  specie. 
That  he  found  little  reason  to  regret  this  business  decision  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  helped  his  son  James  to 
establish  the  same  specialized  business  pattern  in  1752-1753. 

Dr.  Beekman’s  wartime  business,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  his  nephew,  Gerard.  By 
1749,  in  fact,  Gerard  had  accumulated  experience  either  as 
agent  for  Rhode  Island  correspondents  or  on  his  own  account 
in  every  type  of  business  in  which  his  uncle  had  engaged.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  King  George’s  War  Gerard,  like  his  uncle, 
considered  the  advisability  of  concentrating  his  capital  in  the 
dry  goods  business,  but  he  decided  instead  to  make  his  bid  for 
fortune  in  the  flaxseed  trade.  Gerard’s  decision  to  export  flax¬ 
seed  and  not  to  import  dry  goods  helped  provide  the  New  York 
market  with  the  sterling  bills  that  dry  goods  importers  re¬ 
quired.  Gerard  and  his  uncle,  especially  the  latter,  after  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  enterprises  during  King 
George’s  War  had  each  settled  at  its  conclusion  on  a  specialized 
aspect  of  commerce  in  which  to  concentrate  his  capital. 

Young  James  Beekman’s  introduction  to  trade  was  inauspi¬ 
cious.  His  training  voyage  to  Barbados  in  1750  as  his  father’s 
supercargo  was  most  embarrassing  to  the  eighteen-year-old 
merchant.  Depressed  markets  and  his  own  incapacitation  due 
to  a  month’s  illness  caused  his  venture  to  lose  money.  A  second 
voyage,  on  which  he  received  consignments  from  friends  and 
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other  relatives  as  well  as  from  his  father,  fared  little  better  and 
an  incipient  correspondence  with  a  merchant  at  Barbados, 
neglected  because  of  James’s  marriage  as  well  as  because  of  his 
second  voyage,  resulted  in  nothing  but  a  bad  debt  of  £5. 

Under  more  favorable  auspices  James  married  in  1752  a 
worthy  helpmate,  the  daughter  of  another  Dutch  mercantile 
family,  and  with  a  total  capital  of  nearly  £3,000  commenced 
importing  from  England.  Thanks  to  his  father’s  experience  and 
reputation  as  well  as  to  his  ample  capital  James  was  able  to 
establish  correspondence  with  several  eminent  British  mer¬ 
chants.  Furthermore,  despite  relatively  depressed  economic 
conditions  James  had  been  able  by  the  end  of  1755  to  attract 
an  appreciable  number  of  customers.  Most  of  them  were  New 
Yorkers;  nearly  three  in  every  seven  of  the  credit  customers 
(the  only  ones  identified  by  name)  were  women.  Virtually  all 
the  payments  James  received  were  in  cash;  there  was  only  one 
bad  debt.  The  most  auspicious  circumstance,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  James  had  entered  business  in  a  period  of  increasing 
prosperity  which  was  to  suffer  no  downturn  until  1760. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  brought  tremendous  prosperity  to 
James  as  to  many  other  New  Yorkers.  The  abundance  of  specie 
and  sterling  bills  of  exchange  arising  from  military  expenditures 
in  the  New  York  area  undoubtedly  helped  confirm  in  his  mind 
the  wisdom  of  concentrating  his  capital  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
and  relying  on  others  to  make  available  the  sterling  bills  or 
specie  with  which  he  paid  for  his  imports.  His  correspondents, 
including  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  in 
England,  were  solicitous,  respectful,  and  tolerant  of  his  mistakes 
and  complaints.  His  sales  area  extended  to  towns  throughout 
the  New  York  hinterland,  particularly  to  booming  Albany,  the 
center  of  so  much  military  activity.  His  customers  increased 
^  rapidly  and  paid  quickly  in  convenient  media.  With  his  very 
substantial  profits  and  an  inheritance  of  more  than  £2,000  from 
his  father-in-law,  James  acquired  an  excellent  store  in  one  of 
the  finest  districts  of  the  City,  a  suitable  townhouse  which  he 
remodelled  at  great  expense,  and  a  “country  seat”  built  to  his 
own  specifications  on  a  magnificent  site  along  the  East  River 
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near  the  present  51st  Street.  Shipping  and  the  export  of  pro¬ 
visions  attracted  slight  attention  from  him  and  produced  little 
reward. 

The  termination  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  saw  Beekman’s 
business  volume  lowered  by  normal  economic  factors  and  also 
subjected  to  the  most  violent  fluctuations  occasioned  by  British 
postwar  policies  and  American  political  reactions  to  them.  In 
all  the  controversies  of  this  period  James  took  a  consistently 
and  staunchly  “American”  point  of  view.  He  complained  often 
of  the  ban  on  legal-tender  paper  money  and  when  he  entered 
the  political  arena  himself  he  nearly  always  sided  with  the 
“radicals”  such  as  Sears  and  McDougall.  He  participated 
actively  in  the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  government. 
Several  of  his  British  correspondents  were  frankly  sympathetic 
to  his  views  while  others  merely  expressed  their  hope  for  con¬ 
ciliation. 

In  this  period  Beekman’s  business  altered  in  many  ways. 
London  pulled  still  farther  ahead  of  Bristol  in  his  favor  and 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  share  of  his  orders  going  to 
manufacturers  or  manufacturing  centers.  The  vast  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Beekman’s  remittances  continued  to  be  in  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  obtained  at  New  York,  but  because  of  their  scarcity 
he  now  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  effort  to  obtain  specie 
and  sterling  bills  by  engaging  in  export  and  shipping.  From 
Holland  he  imported  some  dry  goods  legally  and  one  shipment 
of  tea  illegally,  but  he  soon  abandoned  trade  with  the  Dutch. 
In  Beekman’s  domestic  trade  Albany  lost  much  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  among  his  customers  both  women  and  peddlers 
ceased  to  be  as  important  as  previously;  payments  in  produce, 
though  still  insignificant,  increased  as  did  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  giving  bonds  or  notes  to  secure  obligations.  Shipping 
brought  some  income  and  real  estate  became  more  attractive 
**as  an  investment.  Beekman’s  most  impressive  real  property 
acquisition  was  a  one  sixth  interest  in  a  grant  of  30,000  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  Education  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  children  became  a  considerable  expense;  in  fact,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  James  computed  that  the  education  of 
his  three  older  sons  at  Princeton  off  and  on  since  1769  had 
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cost  him  £741.  The  family’s  transportation  needs  struck  heav¬ 
ily,  too,  particularly  with  the  expenditure  of  £142  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  family  coach.  Nevertheless,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  his  estate  was  worth  £20,000  by  his  own  very  con¬ 
servative  standards.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  this  came  from 
business  profits;  the  remainder  came  by  inheritance. 

The  British  capture  of  New  York  in  177 6  left  James,  then  an 
active  member  of  the  revolutionary  government,  no  alternative 
but  flight.  Although  his  government  service  soon  terminated, 
James  and  his  family  remained  through  most  of  the  war  at  the 
State  capital  in  Kingston  where  business  in  the  old  pattern  was 
nearly  impossible.  Living  expenses  there  were  so  exorbitant, 
however,  that  in  1781  James  chose  to  join  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  Morristown.  Meanwhile  his  country  seat  in  Man¬ 
hattan  was  honored  by  the  residence  of  each  of  the  succeeding 
British  commanders-in-chief  and  provided  the  scene  for  the 
imposition  of  the  death  sentence  upon  Nathan  Hale. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  1783  after  seven  years  of  costly 
exile  James  found  conditions  difficult  indeed.  Much  of  his 
capital  had  been  siphoned  off  by  wartime  inflation;  much  of 
what  remained  was  tied  up  in  property  and  government  securi¬ 
ties,  neither  of  which  could  be  liquidated  save  at  considerable 
sacrifice.  Easy  British  credit  policies  and  the  loans  of  a  few 
friends  and  relatives  enabled  James,  however,  to  import  ex¬ 
tensively  in  1784  and  1785,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  depres¬ 
sion.  Never  again  was  James  to  import  goods  on  his  own 
account.  Instead  in  order  to  keep  some  variety  of  stock  in  his 
store  he  solicited  consignments  of  goods  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  but  he  secured  such  goods  only  from  a  few  misguided 
Frenchmen,  two  of  whom  were  established  at  Philadelphia. 
Meanwhile  the  increasing  value  of  the  New  York  real  estate 
which  he  had  previously  owned  and  of  the  confiscated  Loyalist 
property  which  he  had  purchased  was  a  principal  factor  in 
enabling  him  to  repay  his  pre-  and  postwar  debts,  to  maintain 
his  large  family,  to  preserve  social  rank  of  very  high  order, 
and  to  pass  on  to  his  heirs  in  1807  an  estate  which  must  have 
been  worth  at  least  $150,000. 

James  Beekman’s  character  reflected  many  of  the  best  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  mercantile  aristocracy  to  which  he  belonged. 
Conservative  in  his  business  management,  James  was  never 
deep  in  debt  to  his  British  correspondents  as  were  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  complained  in  fact  that  the  credit 
policies  of  British  merchants  were  ruining  the  New  York 
market  by  encouraging  men  of  little  substance  to  import  be¬ 
yond  their  means  with  the  result  that  they  forced  prices  down 
to  disastrous  levels  in  their  desperate  attempts  to  secure  the 
means  of  paying  their  creditors.  Although  he  was  a  meticulous 
bookkeeper,  James  pinched  no  pennies  in  providing  educational 
opportunities  and  a  gracious  living  standard  for  his  numerous 
family.  He  contributed  also  to  many  philanthropic  or  cultural 
enterprises.  As  a  creditor  he  was  generous;  as  a  debtor  he  was 
faithful.  In  all  his  commercial  dealings  in  fact  he  was  scrupu¬ 
lously,  although  perhaps  too  self-consciously,  fair  and  honest; 
he  expected  his  correspondents  to  observe  the  same  rigid 
standards  and  for  the  most  part  they  did. 

In  an  age  in  which  illegal  trade  was  widely  practiced  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  his  principal  business  activity  was 
conducted  in  complete  conformity  to  regulations.  His  one 
obvious  violation  of  the  law,  the  smuggling  of  one  shipment  of 
tea  from  Holland,  was  perhaps  justified  in  his  thinking  by  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  current  Stamp  Act  crisis.  Some  of  the 
Caribbean  voyages  in  which  he  invested  probably  involved 
violations  of  commercial  regulations,  at  least  of  those  most 
widely  disobeyed,  but  because  his  co-investors  always  managed 
and  kept  the  detailed  records  of  these  expeditions  one  cannot 
be  sure. 

As  a  gentleman  of  lofty  moral  principles  James,  unlike  his 
cousin  Gerard  who  shared  the  same  five-generation  family 
tradition  of  fighting  political  and  religious  dictation,  took 
readily  to  the  ideological  slogans  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  When  the  anti-British  forces  split  in  1769-1770  over  the 
question  of  abandoning  the  second  non-importation  agreement, 
James  joined  the  radical  minority  which  has  been  characterized 
as  composed  of  “the  non-mercantile,  propertyless  population.”1 

1  Schlesinger,  218. 
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From  that  time  on  every  division  of  the  conservatives  from  the 
radicals  in  which  his  name  was  recorded  placed  James  on  the 
side  of  “the  Wilkes  of  America”  and  “King”  Sears  against  the 
“leading  merchants”  and  men  of  “property.”  For  two  years 
after  May  1775,  James  gave  legislative  and  administrative 
service  to  the  revolutionary  government;  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  ever  broke  with  the  radical  leadership,  but  the  reasons 
for  the  termination  of  his  political  career  in  1777  remain  ob¬ 
scured.  In  the  years  after  the  Revolution  he  supported  fully 
the' proposed  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Beekman  records  provide  very  strong  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  modifications  of  some  standard  generalizations  on  the 
nature  of  the  commerce  of  the  northern  colonies  in  the  three 
decades  before  the  American  Revolution.  These  generalizations 
may  be  summarized  succinctly:  The  chief  impetus  to  trade  was 
the  demand  in  the  colonies  for  goods  available  in  England-— not 
only  goods  of  English  manufacture,  but  also  goods  imported 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  The  northern  importer  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  locally  sufficient  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  to  pay 
for  his  imports.  Local  products  had  to  be  exported  in  order  to 
obtain,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  imports,  either  sterling  credits,2 
sterling  bills  of  exchange,  or  specie.  Because  the  northern 
colonies  produced  few  items  salable  in  England  these  means  of 
making  payment  were  often  obtained  by  exporting  to  the 
Caribbean,  southern  Europe,  Africa,  or  elsewhere.  The  colonial 
importer  made  these  exports  himself  because  the  small  scale  of 
consumption  and  production  in  his  community  made  speciali¬ 
zation  in  the  importing  or  the  exporting  function  impractical. 
Exportation  was  facilitated  for  him  by  his  acceptance  of  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  which  the  shortage  of  specie  and  sound  paper 
money  forced  him  to  take  in  any  case.  The  products,  specie,  or 
^Sterling  bills  which  the  importer  ultimately  sent  to  England  in 
payment  for  his  goods  were  received  and  disposed  of  for  his 

5  Sterling  credits  as  differentiated  here  on  his  account.  Sterling  bills  of  exchange 
from  sterling  bills  of  exchange  arose  from  in  this  context  were  credits  on  England 
the  merchant’s  own  exportations  either  which  the  merchant  might  obtain  from 
to  England  or  to  some  other  area  from  others, 
which  remittance  was  made  to  England 
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account  by  the  general  merchant  who  had  also  acted  as  his 
agent  in  purchasing  the  goods  which  he  imported.3 

The  Browns  of  Providence  and  the  Hancocks  of  Boston  dealt 
very  largely  in  this  fashion.  Each  firm  took  a  high  proportion 
of  its  payments  in  kind.  Each  depended  in  large  measure  upon 
its  own  exports  to  pay  for  its  imports.  Each  relied  principally 
upon  one  firm  in  England  to  do  its  purchasing.4 

Some  exceptions  to  this  pattern  have  been  found.  Porter 
observed  that  Jackson  and  Bromfield  of  Massachusetts  at¬ 
tempted  to  specialize  in  importing  goods  from  England,  but 
that  they  were  soon  forced  to  resort  to  exporting  as  well.  In 
their  trade  with  England  they  did  not  deal  with  “general  mer¬ 
chants/5  but  ordered  from  several  manufacturers  or  specialists. 
Porter  implied  that  this  was  unusual.5  Harrington  found  that 
the  New  York  merchant  tended  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
houses  in  England  among  which  there  was  considerable  speciali¬ 
zation.  She  did  not  differentiate  commission  agents  from  those 
manufacturers  and  specialists  who,  although  occasionally  acting 
as  purchasing  agents,  generally  sold  goods  to  New  York  im¬ 
porters  at  an  advance  over  the  manufacturing  cost  or  purchase 
price.6 

James  Beekman’s  letters  and  invoices  from  England  show 
clearly  that  he  and  many  other  New  York  importers  did  not 
deal  principally,  as  did  the  Browns  and  the  Hancocks,  with  one 
general  merchant  who  made  purchases  and  sales  for  their 
account.  Those  who  made  purchases  for  James  in  England  on  a 
commission  basis  were  apparently  specialized  agents  rather 
than  general  merchants  who  doubled  as  purchasing  and  con¬ 
signment  agents.  In  any  case  they  almost  never  received  con¬ 
signments  of  goods  from  James,  but  were  paid  instead  in  bills 
of  exchange  and  specie.  Furthermore,  James  made  purchases 

3  See  the  following  references  which,  4  Hedges,  Chapter  VIII;  Baxter, 
save  for  exceptions  about  to  be  noted,  passim. 
support  or  are  consistent  with  this  view:  5  Porter,  13-14,  45. 

Hedges,  22,  156-57,  Chapter  VIII;  Har-  8  Harrington,  178-79.  See  also  76-77, 
rington,  19,  60-65,  103-04,  117,  177-79,  88,  100. 

189;  Porter,  14  jf.\  Baxter,  Chapters  II, 

IV>  !97  £ •  240*53>  299~3°3;  Fairchild, 
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through  such  commission  agents  chiefly  in  London  and,  al- 
though  he  always  had  at  least  one  agent  of  this  type  in  London, 
roughly  So%  of  his  total  imports  before  the  Revolution  came 
not  from  such  agents  but  from  firms  which  had  actually  held 
title  to  the  goods. 

Beekman’s  three  largest  suppliers  were  of  this  type.  Each 
tended  to  specialize  in  certain  kinds  of  goods.  The  Pomeroy 
firm  of  London  provided  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic  goods 
which  it  re-exported  with  little  or  no  processing.  Peach  &  Pierce 
of  Bristol  sent  goods  of  British,  Scottish,  and  Irish  manufacture, 
but  particularly  the  highly  esteemed  woolens  produced  in 
southwestern  England.  The  Fludyers  of  London  were  also 
concerned  chiefly  with  woolens  and  were  involved  to  some 
extent  in  woolen  manufacture  as  perhaps  were  Peach  &  Pierce. 
Correspondents  with  whom  James  did  a  smaller  volume  of 
business  included  both  manufacturers  and  reexporters.  All 
these  firms  tended  in  some  measure  to  perform  the  same  services 
as  the  commission  agents  with  whom  they  competed  for  Beek¬ 
man’s  business,  but  none  of  them  matched  the  commission 
agent  in  the  display  of  zeal  to  serve  Beekman’s  interest.  Some 
made  it  plain  that  they  resented  being  asked  to  function  in 
effect  as  commission  agents  by  providing  goods  “out  of  our  way 
of  dealing.”  In  a  few  instances  they  charged  commissions  for 
providing  such  goods.  Most  of  these  firms  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mission  agents  with  whom  James  dealt  had  many  customers  at 
New  York.  There  is  no  indication  in  their  letters  to  Beekman 
that  they  dealt  with  others  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  they  did  business  with  him;  there  is  much  to  suggest 
that  their  pattern  of  business  with  Beekman  was  widely  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  Beekman  records  also  make  clear  that  specialization  of 
function  among  the  merchants  of  New  York  was  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  than  among  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
as  represented  by  the  Hancocks  and  the  Browns.  Gerard  G. 
Beekman,  except  for  a  few  experimental  ventures,  never  im¬ 
ported  any  quantity  of  goods  from  England.  Instead  for  several 
years  he  invested  a  large  portion  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase 
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of  flaxseed  which  he  sent  to  Ireland,  usually  on  behalf  of  Irish 
principals.  Often  he  received  payment  by  drawing  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  on  London  agents  of  his  Irish  customers.  These  bills  he 
then  sold  to  a  specialized  group  of  importing  merchants  who 
endorsed  them  to  their  London  creditors.  Although  he  engaged 
in  many  other  lines  of  business  activity,  Gerard  in  his  later 
years  tended  to  specialize  in  commission  sales,  purchases  and 
other  services  for  correspondents  located  for  the  most  part  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Ireland. 

James  Beekman  and  his  father  were  concerned  primarily 
with  the  importation  of  goods  from  England.  Although  both 
of  them  did  export,  particularly  in  depression  periods,  in  order 
to  secure  means  of  paying  for  imports,  the  vast  preponderance 
of  their  payments  to  British  creditors  was  made  in  bills  of 
exchange  or  specie  acquired  at  New  York.  An  even  greater 
proportion  of  the  payments  received  by  James  (there  are  no 
records  of  his  father’s  on  this  point)  was  in  cash.  James  received 
almost  no  payments  in  kind  except  in  periods  of  depression. 
Even  then  they  were  a  tiny  fraction  of  his  total  receipts.  The 
fact  that  James  seldom,  if  ever,  bought  bills  from  Gerard 
indicates  that  neither  of  them  could  have  been  in  any  sense 
unique  in  his  specialization.  In  other  words,  Gerard  sold  his 
bills  to  import  specialists  other  than  James.  Conversely  James 
bought  bills  from  export  specialists  other  than  Gerard,  al¬ 
though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bills  he  bought  seem  to 
have  arisen  from  British  government  expenditures. 

That  the  Beekmans  were  able  to  do  business  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  the  New  England  merchants  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  greater  abundance  and  the  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  money  in  New  York.  Underlying  this  advantage  were 
several  factors.  New  York,  like  Massachusetts,  but  unlike 
^ Rhode  Island,  had  a  sound  paper  money  system.  Unlike  either 
of  the  New  England  colonies  New  York  had  a  highly  productive 
agricultural  hinterland  with  convenient  water  transportation  to 
the  port  city.  Farmers  of  the  New  York  area  could  raise  and 
market  in  quantity  crops  with  a  high  cash  value  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  other  areas.  Finally,  huge  military  expenditures  were 
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concentrated  in  the  New  York  area  for  many  years;  New 
England  enjoyed  no  comparable  bonanza. 

In  addition  to  the  relative  abundance  and  wider  distribution 
of  money,  the  greater  progress  of  specialization'  of  function 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York  is  probably  attributable  in 
some  degree  to  their  geographical  concentration.  New  York 
City  was  the  one  important  port  in  its  area  whereas  the  New 
England  coast  was  dotted  with  competing  port  towns  whose 
aggregate  annual  imports  from  England  were  only  one  third 
more  than  those  of  New  York.7  This  concentration  of  merchants 
on  the  small  island  of  Manhattan  undoubtedly  facilitated  the 
application  of  the  division-of-labor  principle. 

The  absence  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  conduct  of  business  at 
Philadelphia  in  these  years  makes  it  impossible  to  extend  the 
comparison  to  that  important  port  with  confidence.  However, 
except  for  the  extent  of  military  expenditures  within  its  hinter¬ 
land,  Philadelphia  was  similar  to  New  York  in  those  economic 
features  which  enabled  New  York  to  progress  beyond  Boston 
and  Providence  in  employing  specialization  of  mercantile  func¬ 
tions.  Gerard  G.  Beekman’s  limited  dealings  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  city  suggest,  too,  that  practices  in  Philadelphia  were 
more  comparable  to  those  of  New  York  than  to  those  of  the 
New  England  cities. 

That  specialization  of  function  was  more  highly  advanced 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York  than  had  been  thought  puts 
new  emphasis  upon  the  various  British  policies  of  the  1760*8, 
especially  the  prohibition  of  the  issuance  of  legal-tender  cur¬ 
rency,  which  reduced  the  supply  of  money.  This  reduction  by 
rendering  transactions  more  cumbersome  made  specialization  in 
business  increasingly  difficult.  It  tended  to  force  business  back 
toward  the  less  specialized  pattern  which  was  exemplified  by 
the  New  England  merchants,  the  Browns  and  the  Hancocks. 


7  For  the  years  1760  through  1775  the 
average  value  of  New  York’s  annual 
imports  from  England  was  roughly 
£353,000.  The  comparable  New  England 
average  was  about  £472,000  (Mac- 
pherson’s  Annals  of  Commerce ,  Vol.  Ill, 


annual  tables).  Presumably  the  difference 
would  have  been  less  had  it  been  possible 
to  include  figures  for  the  early  years  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  when  New  York 
was  especially  busy. 
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James  Beekman,  and  no  doubt  others  like  him,  knew  what  was 
happening  and  whom  to  blame. 

The  records  of  the  Beekmans  strongly  reflect  the  enormous 
influence  of  war  and  politics  on  business  in  this  period.8  Both 
Gerard  G.  Beekman  and  Dr.  William  Beekman  altered  their 
business  patterns  sharply  at  the  conclusion  of  King  George’s 
War  and  the  records  of  Gerard  indicate  that  his  recovery  from 
the  ensuing  doldrums  was  not  completed  until  the  next  war 
began.  The  volume  of  James  Beekman’s  dry  goods  importa¬ 
tions  never  again  approached  the  level  attained  at  the  peak 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Political  developments  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  impact  mentioned  above, 
made  a  roller  coaster  of  the  graph  of  his  imports  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  That  event  itself  destroyed  his 
business  almost  completely.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution 
interstate  rivalries  and  British  commercial  policies  figured 
prominently  in  foredooming  to  failure  his  efforts  to  reestablish 
business  on  the  old  basis. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  the  degree  of  colonial  inter¬ 
dependence  as  contrasted  to  the  dependence  of  each  colony 
upon  England9  the  Beekman  records  lend  support  to  both 
positions.  James  Beekman  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  other  continental  colonies  except  for  the  portions  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  which  were  included  in  the  New 
York  hinterland  within  which  he  distributed  goods.  His  remit¬ 
tances  abroad  were  based  largely  on  British  government  spend¬ 
ing  in  that  area,  on  the  area’s  export  of  provisions  to  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies  and  of  flaxseed  to  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand  England  was  of  much  less  importance  to  Gerard  G.  Beek¬ 
man.  He  so  arranged  his  flaxseed  exporting  business  as  to  be 
able  at  times  to  sell  bills  of  exchange  on  London  to  such  im¬ 
porters  as  his  cousin  James;  he  frequently  sought  insurance,  his 
own  clothing  and  hunting  equipment  there.  The  exchange  oi 

8  This  factor  is  strongly  emphasized  of  wars  is  stressed  by  Baxter,  294.  See 
by  Victor  S.  Clark,  History  of  Manu-  also  Hedges,  287-88,  293. 
j actures  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  1 ,  160J-  9  See  Andrews,  IV,  413;  Harrington, 

i860  (Washington:  Carnegie  Institution  242;  Hedges,  174. 
of  Washington,  1929),  123.  The  impact 
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goods  and  services  with  other  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia  but  particularly  with  Rhode 
Island,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  was  probably  the  chief  ele¬ 
ment  in  Gerard’s  business.  It  is  certainly  so  if  the  flaxseed  trade 
be  excluded  from  consideration,  for  although  Caribbean-area 
products  bulked  large  in  Gerard’s  coastwise  exchanges,  he 
seldom  imported  those  commodities  himself  and  exported  to 
that  area  even  less  frequently.  The  importation  of  goods  from 
England  was  a  more  prestigeful  occupation  than  the  coastal 
trade,  but  clearly  its  prestige  was  slipping  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution. 

Comparison  of  James  Beekm all’s  records  with  those  of  the 
Browns  suggests  another  conclusion.  Because  of  their  reliance 
on  manufacturing  and  their  aggressive  promotion  of  their 
products,  the  Browns  seem  to  have  increased  their  fortunes 
markedly  in  the  few  years  before  the  Revolution.10  James  Beek- 
man’s  business  volume,  on  the  other  hand,  never  again  ap¬ 
proached  the  peak  reached  in  the  early  years  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  Coupled  with  Beekman’s  frequent  complaint  that 
British  merchants  were  too  indiscriminate  in  granting  credit, 
this  suggests  that  the  importation  of  dry  goods  from  England 
was  becoming  too  highly  competitive  for  substantial  profit¬ 
making  and  that  the  day  of  the  manufacturer’s  dominance  was 
already  dawning. 

10  Hedges,  173,  Chapter  VIII. 
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A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  OF 
NEW  YORK,  1815=1847 


* 

WHEN  James  Beekman  died  in  1807  New  York  was  al¬ 
ready  well  along  the  road  to  that  “leveling”  democracy 
which  had  so  frightened  the  more  conservative  architects  of 
the  Revolution.  Tammany  Hall,  the  imperfect  but  indestruct¬ 
ible  political  weapon  of  New  York’s  lower  classes,  had  not 
only  carried  the  day  against  the  aristocratic  Federalists  in  1800; 
it  had  begun  the  seemingly  endless  cycle  in  New  York  City 
politics  of  its  victory,  corruption,  exposure,  and  defeat,  fol¬ 
lowed  sometimes  by  reform  but  always  by  another  triumph. 
As  the  first  generation  of  New  Yorkers  in  the  19th  century 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  Jeffersonian  and  then  of  Jacksonian 
democracy  it  also  observed  what  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  has  aptly 
characterized  as  Yhe  Decline  of  the  Aristocracy  in  the  Politics 
of  New  York} 

In  such  an  age  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the  sons  of 
James  Beekman,  all  living  comfortably  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
respective  shares  of  his  estate,  should  have  made  no  mark  in 
public  affairs.  Indeed,  they  all  seem  to  have  led  singularly 
uneventful  lives.  Of  the  four  who  outlived  their  father,  Samuel 
died  unmarried  in  1817  and  John  is  known  chiefly  as  the  progen¬ 
itor  of  the  only  male  line  of  the  family  now  extant.  James, 
who  had  gone  to  Princeton  at  ten  and  in  the  “Evacuation  Day” 
parade  of  1783  had  ridden  so  uneasily  between  the  lines  of 
demonstrators  cheering  General  Washington,  acquired  from 

1  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Yhe  Decline  of  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of  New  York  1919). 
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the  other  heirs  full  title  to  his  father’s  East  River  home  and 
passed  it  along  at  his  death  in  1837  to  the  only  child  of  his 
brother  Gerard.  Gerard  Beekman,  who  had  been  a  sickly  infant 
when  the  family  fled  from  New  York  in  1776,  later  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  and  married  Catharine  Sanders,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Albany  and  Schenectady. 
He  led  a  quiet,  pious  life  until  his  demise  at  the  age  of  58  in 

1833- 

By  the  time  of  Gerard  Beckman’s  death  a  new  spirit  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  American  life.  This  was  a  reli¬ 
giously  oriented  movement  for  such  “moral”  causes  as  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  establishment  of  free  public  education.  Pro¬ 
foundly  patriotic  and  religious,  deeply  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
noblesse  oblige,  Gerard’s  son,  James  William  Beekman, 
devoted  much  energy,  ability  and  wealth  to  the  struggle  for 
or  against  such  measures  of  reform.  The  story  of  his  life,  in 
addition  to  shedding  light  upon  many  of  the  reform  movements 
of  the  time,  affords  also  an  instructive  study  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  mores  of  the  scions  of  New  York’s  old  aris¬ 
tocracy. 

James  William  Beekman’s  mother,  Catharine  Sanders  Beek¬ 
man,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Sanders,  an  Indian  trader  and 
political  leader  descended  from  a  family  which  had  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Schenectady  area  since  1658.  Her  school  note¬ 
books,  kept  in  a  bold,  clear  hand,  reveal  no  more  than  that 
she  studied  ancient  history  in  catechetical  form  at  an  early 
age.  In  1808,  when  she  was  23,  a  Chippewa  Indian  chief  from 
Michigan  sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  but  he  settled  instead 
for  an  exchange  of  silhouettes.2  Having  spurned  her  Indian 
suitor,  Catharine  waited  two  years  for  another  proposal, 
it  came  from  Gerard  Beekman,  a  wealthy,  retiring,  and  deeply 
religious  bachelor  of  36. 

1  Charles  E.  Baker,  “The  Story  of  Two  whiskey.  The  two  silhouettes  are  now 
Silhouettes,”  Neiv-Tork  Historical  Soci-  reunited  in  The  New-York  Historical 
ety  Quarterly,  XXXI  (October  1947),  Society.  The  Chippewa  chieftain  iought 
218-28.  While  traveling  in  Michigan,  for  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
Catharine’s  brother,  Jacob  G.  Sanders,  died  by  his  own  hand  while  awaiting 
came  upon  his  sister’s  silhouette  which  execution  for  murder  in  1825. 
her  suitor  had  exchanged  for  a  quart  of 
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The  character  of  Gerard  Beekman  stands  forth  clearly  in  a 
“private  journal”  in  which  he  and  later  his  son  set  down  their 
most  intimate  thoughts.  Gerard’s  writings  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  intermittently  over  the  years  1794  to  1828  included 
excerpts  from  works  on  philosophy,  history,  and  religion,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  recorded  his  own  religious  feelings.  At 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  for  example,  he  wrote: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Fountain  of  Life  and  Blessedness,  to  Thee  have  I 
. .  .  attempted  most  humbly  and  sincerely  to  address  the  voice  of  my 
Supplications  on  the  interesting  subject  of  my  marriage.  Adored  be  thy 
name  for  haveing  permitted  this  union  to  take  place  ....  But  alas  who  or 
what  is  thy  Servant  that  he  should  receive  the  smallest  favor  at  thy  hands? 
Truth  Lord  I  must  confess  with  shame  and  confusion  I  am  unutter¬ 
ably  worthless  and  vile. 

Confident,  nevertheless,  in  the  knowledge  of  God’s  grace  and 
that  “marriage  is  thine  own  institution,”  he  dared  to  ask  “thy 
divine  Blessing  on  unworthy  me  and  my  dear  Partner  that  we 
may  be  helpers  of  each  other’s  faith  .  .  .  and  that  we  may  walk 
in  love,  may  have  the  guidance  of  thy  good  Spirit  while  we 
live.” 

Their  lives,  however,  were  shadowed  by  misfortune.  Their 
first  child,  James  William,  born  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  nearly  died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  four.  Twin  sons 
born  in  1826,  both  died  in  their  second  year.  Then  in  1833 
Gerard  himself  died  of  internal  injuries  sustained  two  years 
before  when,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  its  runaway  horses,  he 
leaped  from  a  stagecoach  in  which  he  and  James  were  riding. 
Four  years  later  James  recorded  in  the  journal  that 

About  5  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  [Gerard]  sent  for  me  and  pointing 
to  my  dear  mother,  who  was  leaning  over  and  supporting  him,  was  just 
able  to  say,  “James,  your  mother” — a  solemn  trust  which  I  have  en- 
**  deavored  to  fulfil,  while  to  fulfil  it  was  permitted  me  ....  Two  years  longer 
sufficed  to  consume  the  strength  of  my  poor  dear  Mother.  During  those 
two  [years]  (the  1 8th  and  19th  of  my  age),  she  never  ceased  to  inculcate 
the  holiest  precepts  by  word  and  example.  During  the  last  four  months 
of  her  life  her  sufferings  were  extreme.  Her  medical  attendants  expected 
her  death  daily  for  weeks  before  it  occurred,  but  she  still  lived  on,  patient, 
resigned,  submissive  ‘to  the  Lord’s  will’  as  she  said,  to  the  last.  Her  boy, 
her  only  son,  was  the  burthen  of  her  prayers,  the  subject  of  her  most 
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anxious  thoughts.  God  bless  her  memory!  Her  own  sufferings  were  nought, 

if  he  only  were  well. 

She  died  in  October,  1835,  “and  I  found  myself,”  wrote.  James 
“an  orphan  in  the  strictest  sense.” 

The  orphan,  as  he  himself  recognized,  had  many  blessings 
to  off-set  these  misfortunes.  He  enjoyed  excellent  health;  he 
had  “every  luxury  and  comfort  of  life,  great  wealth,  and  some 
sincere  friends,  I  believe.”  He  might  have  added  that  he  had 
been  well  brought  up. 

The  neighborhoods  which  James  knew  as  a  child  were  many, 
for  his  family  moved  frequently.  Until  he  was  four  the  Beek- 
man  residence  was  a  house  on  Broome  Street,  very  close  to 
Corlaer’s  Hook  on  the  East  River.  This  was  the  area  where  his 
great-great-great-grandfather  had  gone  to  live  in  1652  after 
hostile  Indians  had  forced  him  to  retreat  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  island.  The  neighbors  on  Broome  Street  in  the  years  after 
the  War  of  1812  inc  uded  a  representative  sprinkling  of  the 
old  New  York  families,  including  the  attorney,  David  Cod- 
wise,  who  was  later  to  serve  as  James’s  guardian  and  executor 
of  his  father’s  estate.  So  rapid  was  the  City’s  growth,  however, 
that  by  the  1850’s  the  area  had  been  given  over  almost  com¬ 
pletely  to  lumber  yards. 

When  James  was  four  the  Beekmans  moved  to  a  fine  brick 
house  at  77  Leonard  Street  where  they  remained  for  the  next 
nine  years.  Leonard  Street  was  not  among  those  designated  in 
1828  as  the  “pleasantest  streets  for  the  residence  of  private  and 
genteel  families,”  but  it  was  just  a  few  doors  off  Broadway  at  a 
point  on  that  long  thoroughfare  which  was  so  designated.3 
The  house  was  just  a  block  from  the  then  spacious  grounds  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  which  James  later  served  diligently  as 
trustee.  It  was  slightly  farther  from  City  Hall  Park  and 
(Columbia  College. 

Pressed  on  by  the  expanding  city,  the  Beekmans  moved 
again  in  1829.  The  new  residence,  erected  in  1827,  was  two 
blocks  below  Washington  Square,  and  the  same  distance  west 

s  Stokes,  V.  167 3.  The  Beekman  residences  are  listed  in  New  York  directories  ot 
the  period. 
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of  Broadway.  It  was  identified  sometimes  as  100  Bleecker  Street 
and  at  other  times  as  14  LeRoy  Place.  The  latter  name,  to  the 
infinite  confusion  of  visitors,  was  applied  to  one  block  of  Bleec¬ 
ker  Street  distinguished  only  by  its  more  elegant  houses.  On 
either  side  of  LeRoy  Place  the  Bleecker  Street  numbers  con¬ 
tinued  in  regular  sequence.  The  Beekman  residence  here  was 
one  of  a  group  of  fine  stone  buildings  which  were  much  ad¬ 
mired.  A  contemporary  artist  asserted  that  among  New  York’s 
“magnificent  mansions”  he  found  “few  more  beautiful  than 
these  in  LeRoy  Place.”4  Here  the  Beekmans  remained  until 
1833  when,  just  as  he  was  dying,  Gerard  Beekman  arranged 
for  the  completion  of  a  new  home  on  Broadway. 

Meanwhile  the  education  of  young  James  William  Beekman 
had  been  entrusted  to  good  hands.  In  1824  and  perhaps  before 
and  after  that,  James  attended  Orange  Academy,  twelve  miles 
from  New  York  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Founded  in  1785  the 
school  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  college.5  Its  principal  rated  James  highly  in  behavior, 
industry,  and  scholarship,  but  found  him  subject  to  “frequent 
indisposition.”6 

Between  1824  and  1828  Gerard  Beekman  transferred  his  son 
from  Orange  Academy  to  the  school  maintained  by  John  Bor¬ 
land  and  William  Forrest  in  a  commodious  brick  building  at 
45  Warren  Street,  just  one  block  north  of  Columbia  College 
and  the  Columbia  Grammar  School.  Of  Borland  we  know  little, 
but  William  Forrest,  who  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Columbia  in  1828,  was  the  schoolmaster  of  an  entire  generation 
of  New  York’s  aristocracy.  Henry  James,  perhaps  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  pupil,  immortalized  the  Forrest  school  of  the  1850’s 
in  “A  Small  Boy  and  Others.”  At  the  Borland  and  Forrest 
school,  almost  a  generation  earlier,  young  Beekman  made  an 
excellent  record.  His  grades  in  “classics”  and  English,  appar¬ 
ently  the  only  subjects  taught,  were  very  good  as  was  his  de- 


4  Stokes,  III,  604,  Plate  103. 

6  Henry  Whittemore,  The  Founders 
and  Builders  of  the  Oranges  (Newark: 
L.  J.  Hardham,  1896),  passim ;  David 


L.  Pierson,  History  of  the  Oranges  to 
1921  (3  vols.;  New  York:  Lewis  His¬ 
torical  Publishing  Co.,  1922),  passim. 
8  BFP,  Box  11,  F-11. 
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portment,  but  he  continued  to  be  absent  often  and  in  his  last 
year  he  was  sometimes  censured  for  being  late.7 

Graduated  from  the  Borland  and  Forrest  school  in  1830, 
James  W.  Beekman,  aged  15,  entered  his  father’s  alma  mater, 
Columbia  College,  in  the  fall.  Despite  its  venerable  status  and 
its  location  in  what  had  long  been  the  largest  metropolitan 
center  of  the  United  States,  Columbia  was  in  a  most  unhealthy 
condition.  In  the  academic  year  1829-30,  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer,  William  A.  Duer,  began  his  tenure  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  college  could  claim  only  101  students;  by  1838  the 
total  had  risen  only  to  146.  Until  Duer  inaugurated  a  “Literary 
and  Scientific  Course”  and  the  study  of  modern  languages, 
the  school  focused  narrowly  on  Greek  and  Latin  studies.  Rigid 
entrance  examinations  in  the  classics  excluded  all  but  the  sons 
of  wealthy  “gentlemen”  who  had  received  expensive  prepara¬ 
tory  schooling.  Rote  was  held  the  principal  avenue  to  learning 
and  discipline  was  as  rigidly  enforced  as  in  a  grammar  school. 
To  extend  the  catalogue  of  the  ills  which  afflicted  the  college, 
the  use  of  its  inadequate  library  was  restricted;  its  faculty  was 
mediocre;  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  was  dominated 
by  the  Episcopal  Church.8 

Redeeming  features  fortunately  were  present.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  was  the  new  breath  of  life  brought  to  Columbia  by 
President  William  A.  Duer  who  was  always  conscious  of  the 
competition  of  the  rival  college  (now  New  York  University) 
which  certain'  alumni  and  others  dissatisfied  with  Columbia 
were  attempting  to  establish  on  a  more  liberal  basis.  On  the 
faculty  Charles  “Bull”  xYithon,  a  massive  figure  of  ferocious 
classroom  manner,  possessed  an  international  reputation  as  a 
classical  scholar  and  was  a  forceful  teacher;  The  Reverend 


7  BFP,  Box  11,  F-11;  Box  3,  F-2. 

8  On  the  history  of  Columbia  College, 
see  William  A.  Duer,  “William  Alexan¬ 
der  Duer,”  Columbia  University  Quar¬ 
terly,  IV  (March  1902),  147-58;  Rexford 
G.  Tugwell  and  Joseph  Dorfman,  “The 
Reverend  John  McVickar,  Christian 
Teacher  and  Economist,”  Columbia 
University  Quarterly,  XXIII  (December 
1 93 1 ) »  353— 4QI ;  Horace  Coon,  Columbia, 


Colossus  on  the  Hudson  (New  York 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1947"),  69,  70,  142-’ 
146,  passim ;  Allan  Kevins,  Abram  S' 
Hewitt  (New  York:  Harper,  1935-’ 
25-27;  Allan  Kevins  and  Milton  Halsey 
Thomas  (eds.),  The  Diary  of  George 
1 Templeton  Strong,  Vol.  I,  Young  Man  in 
New  York ,  1835-1849  (New  York: 

Macmillan,  1952),  Introduction. 
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John  McVickar  who  taught  as  “moral  philosophy”  virtually 
everything  except  the  classics  and  science,  was  a  man  who, 
although  rigid,  aristocratic,  and  offensively  righteous,  could 
claim  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  intellectual  giants  of 
contemporary  Europe.  In  science  James  Renwick  was  com¬ 
petent  and  also  widely  acquainted  in  Europe.  Although  none 
of  Beekman’s  classmates  attained  great  stature,  there  was  in 
the  class  behind  a  future  traveling  companion  and  lifetime 
friend  of  Beekman’s  wrho  was  to  achieve  prominence.  This  was 
Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  biographer,  editor  and  literary  critic  who 
did  much  to  bring  forth  as  well  as  to  popularize  the  writings  of 
such  literary  figures  as  Poe  and  Melville.9  By  this  friendship 
alone  James  W.  Beekman  could  have  felt  rewarded  for  his  at¬ 
tendance  at  Columbia. 

The  college  did  of  course  contribute  to  the  molding  of  young 
Beekman’s  mind.  Reenforcing  the  righteous  and  aristocratic 
bent  which  he  received  at  home,  there  is  evident  the  influence 
of  John  McVickar.  It  is  his  values  which  shine  forth  from  the 
multitude  of  compositions  which  James  wrote— and  saved; 
it  was  his  lectures  which  James  copied  most  carefully — and 
saved.  Let  us  look  more  carefully  then  at  John  McVickar  and 
at  Beekman’s  notes  upon  his  lectures. 

McVickar  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  was  related  to 
the  “best”  families  of  New  York.  These  were  the  key  facts 
about  his  character.  In  his  teaching  of  history,  literature, 
composition,  economics,  and  philosophy  it  was  ever  evident 
that  he  was  “first  of  all  a  churchman.”  He  saw  his  duty  as  that 
of  imparting  moral  truths;  the  failure  of  German  universities 
in  this  respect  led  him  to  denounce  them  as  “mere  seats  of 
learning.”  His  social  background  on  the  other  hand  made 
him  “impatient  with  democratic  notions”  and  convinced  him 
that  drunkenness  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  whatever 
wretchedness  existed  among  the  lower  classes.  The  same  back¬ 
ground  kept  him  constantly  conscious  “of  the  need  there  was 
to  set  a  good  example.”10 

9  DAB;  New  York  Public  Library,  10  Tugwell  &  Dorfman,  op.  cit.,  354, 
Duyckinck  MSS,  passim.  360,  374,  passim. 
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Beekman’s  notes  on  McVickar’s  lectures  are  brief.  In  a 
galloping  survey  of  world  literature  there  stands  out  McVickar’s 
bold  assertion  that  French  literature  “Holds  a  higher  rank 
with  the  English  than  other  modern  languages  [but  is]  not 
entitled  to  it.”  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  English 
literature,  according  to  McVickar,  was  its  moral  purity.  There 
was  less  corruption  and  more  decency  in  English  literature, 
he  thought,  “than  in  any  other  ancient  or  modern  language.” 
The  violation  of  this  purity  was  the  great  fault,  as  he  saw  it, 
of  Byron  whom  he  considered  the  most  licentious  of  all  writers 
and  the  only  person  ever  to  grow  worse  as  he  grew  older. 

McVickar’s  political  economy,  given  in  the  last  half  of  the 
senior  year,  was  a  rigorous  course.  The  professor  had  talked 
with  McCulloch  and  James  Mill  as  well  as  with  leading  liter¬ 
ary  figures  during  the  visit  he  made  to  Europe  in  1830  in  order 
to  help  forget  a  frustrated  ambition  to  be  named  Columbia’s 
president.  Beekman’s  detailed  notes  on  his  lectures  reveal 
frequent  references  to  these  contemporary  thinkers  as  well  as 
to  Smith,  the  Physiocrats,  Ricardo,  and  the  American,  Thomas 
Cooper.  The  reverend  professor  was  a  convinced  free-trader 
and  an  ardent,  although  circumspect,  defender  of  the  National 
Bank  which  Andrew  Jackson  was  soon  to  kill.  He  reassured 
James,  contrary  to  the  arguments  of  those  moralists  who  de¬ 
nounced  luxurious  living,  that  the  elimination  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures  would  destroy  incentive  to  labor  and  thus  cause  man  to 
“relapse  into  barbarism.”  Although  he  seemed  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  look  askance  at  government  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  McVickar  cited  as  one  justifiable  intervention  the  tax 
imposed  in  Connecticut  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  This 
concept  he  implanted  firmly  in  young  Beekman’s  mind. 

The  course  of  Beekman’s  later  life  was  foreshadowed,  too,  in 
the  compositions  which  he  wrote  in  college.  In  1831  his  com¬ 
position  comparing  republicanism  and  monarchy  concluded 
that  the  latter  offered  “antiquity ,  energy  and  permanency ,” 
but  found  in  the  former  “ Divine  approbation,  justice  and  perfect 
liberty .”  There  was  no  question  but  that  James  sided  with  the 
angels.  A  month  later  he  set  forth  views  on  the  slavery  question 
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which  he  held  to  staunchly  until  the  issue  was  settled  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  repudiated  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
strongest  terms  and  hoped  earnestly  that  all  of  the  United 
States  would  soon  call  with  one  voice  for  its  termination.  But 
he  recognized  that  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves 
would  be  ruinous.  He  supported,  therefore,  a  long-range, 
gradual  policy  of  subsidizing  the  emigration  of  liberated  slaves 
to  Africa.  Next  year  he  turned  out  a  piece  on  “Taste  and  Gen¬ 
ius”  which  he  later  revised  as  a  graduation  speech  under  the 
more  appropriate  title:  “The  Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  a 
Cultivated  Taste.”  James  pointed  to  the  strains  which  genius 
imposed  upon  its  possessors  and  cited  Byron  with  his  “dis¬ 
position  which  few  can  envy”  as  his  chief  example.  He  glorified 
on  the  other  hand  the  more  passive  role  of  the  man  of  “taste” 
who  enjoyed  the  products  of  genius  without  suffering  the  ten¬ 
sions  brought  on  by  ambition. 

The  fact  that  Beekman  delivered  a  commencement  address 
did  not  mean  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  scholasti¬ 
cally.  At  that  time  all  graduates  were  expected  to  make  speeches 
unless  excused,  as  many  were.  However,  Beekman’s  academic 
rating  was  good.  At  the  midpoint  of  his  Senior  year  he  made  a 
fairly  respectable  showing  which  he  was  sure  was  the  worst 
he  had  ever  made.  On  composition  and  constitutional  juris¬ 
prudence  before  President  Duer  he  did  well  although  he  “felt 
excessively  all-overish.”  With  McVickar  on  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity  he  also  did 
well  despite  having  “uttered  divers  absurdities.”  Before  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moore  on  Latin  and  Greek  he  was  the  victim  of  over- 
confidence.  He  did  very  well  on  the  Greek  which  he  had  studied, 
but  floundered  very  badly  in  a  passage  from  Cicero  after  having 
“bragged”  that  he  would  not  study  it.  “Mr.  Beekman  slunk 
Aack  to  his  seat,”  he  wrote,  “at  least  6  inches  smaller  than 
when  he  left  it.”  He  gave  a  fair  performance  before  Professor 
Renwick  on  mechanics,  but  failed  completely  on  differential 
calculus  before  Professor  Anderson.  “Got  completely  be¬ 
fuddled,”  he  wrote,  “looked  vastly  silly — never  could  com¬ 
prehend  mathematical  truths  easily.  .  .  .  Divers  scamps  twitted 
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me  of  it  villanously  [sic].”  He  chastised  himself  severely  in  a 
lengthy  paragraph  for  having  been  “indolent  throughout  the 
session. ”  He  knew  that  if  he  studied  hard  he  “could  recite 
respectably’’  in  mathematics  despite  the  “natural  antipathy” 
he  bore  the  subject.  His  “blundering  in  Latin  was  pure  negli¬ 
gence.”  “What,”  he  concluded,  “if  Prex  should  send  a  note  to 
my  Guardians!  A  lack  a  day!  What  would  become  of  me?”11 

Graduation  itself  was  uneventful.  His  mother,  ill  in  Albany, 
could  not  attend,  but  James  wrote  her  of  his  preparations. 
In  a  “fit  of  stingyness  (which  you  know  is  not  uncommon  with 
me),”  he  wrote,  “I  cheated  the  writing  master  out  of  $2.” 
This  he  did  by  filling  out  his  own  diploma.  He  had  trouble  in 
allocating  his  100  tickets  to  the  commencement  exercises  (Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1834)  and  he  worried  both  about  his  speech  which  he 
practiced  in  church,  and  about  the  quality  of  the  music  which 
the  Castle  Garden  band  would  provide.12  His  description  of  the 
ceremonies  themselves  has  not  survived. 

One  year  and  a  week  after  her  son’s  graduation  from  Colum¬ 
bia,  Catharine  Beekman  died.  Thus  at  the  age  of  19  James  was 
left  with  no  immediate  family  whatsoever.  No  father,  no 
mother,  no  brother  or  sister.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
several  members  of  his  mother’s  family,  but  they  all  lived  in 
the  Albany  area.  His  only  intimate  among  his  New  York  rela¬ 
tives  was  his  widowed  and  childless  uncle,  James,  the  owner  oi 
Mount  Pleasant,  but  James  died  also  in  April  1837. 

As  if  in  consolation  for  his  loneliness,  James  William  Beek¬ 
man  inherited  a  healthy  fortune.  From  his  father  he  had 
inherited  nearly  all  of  an  estate  which  was  valued  in  1832  at 
$84,700  exclusive  of  a  considerable  extent  of  land  in  Beekman- 
town,  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  an  uncertain  share  in  the  un¬ 
divided  estates  of  three  uncles  and  an  aunt  who  had  died  child¬ 
less.  From  the  uncle  for  whom  he  had  been  named,  James 
inherited  all  but  about  $30,000  of  an  estate  valued  at  $220,000. 
Thus  in  1837  young  James  W.  Beekman,  21,  possessed  real 
property,  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  value  of  nearly  $300,000. 

11  BFP,  Box  44.  Beekman’s  letters  of  October  J,  4>  6, 

12  BFP,  Box  4,  F-4.  See  especially  1834. 
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A  decade  later,  when  real  property  such  as  comprised  the  bulk 
of  his  estate  had  increased  vastly  in  value,  a  fortune  of  only 
$100,000  was  enough  to  win  listing  among  New  York’s  900 
wealthiest  citizens  and  scarcely  more  than  a  score  could  be 
classed  as  millionaires.13  It  was  characteristic  of  James  W. 
Beekman  that  upon  noting  this  good  fortune  in  his  journal  he 
added:  “May  I  use  it  with  discretion.” 

What  would  he  do  with  it?  In  order  perhaps  to  prepare 
himself  to  manage  his  fortune,  James  began  to  study  law  in 
the  fall  of  1 834. 14  The  prerequisite  then  for  admission  to  the 
bar  of  candidates  possessing  a  satisfactory  classical  education 
was  three  years  of  work  in  the  office  of  a  recognized  lawyer. 
But  whether  James  passed  his  time  during  the  next  three 
years  (1834-1837)  in  the  study  of  law  or  otherwise  the  Beek¬ 
man  records  do  not  reveal.  However,  he  was  not  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  in  1837  he  suddenly  began  to  travel. 

His  first  expedition  took  James  into  the  West  in  the  summer 
of  1837.  In  traveling  via  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  to  St. 
Louis  he  apparently  encountered  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
“black-eyed  brunette”  who  sang  songs  to  him  in  the  stage¬ 
coach.  On  his  return,  however,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
the  explosion  of  the  Ohio  River  steamer  Governor  Clark.  The 
rest  of  his  journey,  with  stops  at  Louisville,  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  the  Shenandoah  valley,  he  made  exclusively  on  land.15 

Next  summer  Evert  Duyckinck  accompanied  James  on  a 
tour  of  New  England.  The  most  memorable  episode  of  this 
journey  was  a  visit  to  an  obscure  young  man  named  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  whom  Duyckinck  had  apparently  spotted  as  a 
promising  writer.  Years  later  Hawthorne  wrote  James  that 
“You  and  Mr.  Duyckinck,  I  believe,  were  the  first  individuals 
who  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  me  a  visit  as  a  literary 
man.”  He  remembered,  too,  that  James  had  been  concerned 


13  Moses  Y.  Beach,  Wealthy  Citizens 
of  New  York  (ioth  ed.;  New  York:  New 
York  Sun ,  1846),  passim. 

14  BFP,  John  Sanders  to  Beekman, 
December  31,  1834. 


15  BFP,  Box  5,  F-i  (letters  of  1837), 
passim.  Beekman’s  diary  of  his  European 
tour  (see  below)  indicates  that  he  had 
also  been  to  Charleston. 
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lest  the  “monster-city”  should  soon  swallow  up  his  beautiful 
and  historic  East  River  home.16 

Pleased  with  the  outcome  of  their  New  England  jaunt, 
Duyckinck  and  Beekman  resolved  to  make  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe.  Accordingly  they  sailed  for  Le  Havre  on  November 
8,  1838,  bearing  letters  of  introduction  not  only  for  England, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  for  Russia,  Ireland, 
and  Greece.17 

On  the  eve  of  his  23d  birthday,  which  he  celebrated  at  sea, 
James  was  described  in  the  blunt  terminology  of  a  passport 
clerk  as  five  feet  nine  inches  tall,  brown-haired,  blue-eyed, 
florid  in  complexion,  and  regular  or  “ordinary”  in  features 
save  for  the  “large”  nose  which  was  the  family  trademark.18 

A  few  days  after  they  landed  at  Le  Havre  James  began  to 
keep  a  diary.19  His  comments  therein  of  course  reveal  as  much 
about  their  author  as  they  do  about  the  places  which  he  visited. 
In  France  James  was  frequently  shocked.  In  Paris  it  disturbed 
him  that  “a  man  is  thought  rather  the  better  for  not  going  near 
a  Church,”  that  some  shops  were  open  on  Sunday  and  the 
Louvre  was  open  only  on  Sunday.  The  “regular  conveniences 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  on  the  Boulevards”  con¬ 
vinced  James  fully  that  “these  people  have  really  no  ideas  ol 
decency.”  The  Paris  theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  de¬ 
lightful.  His  invitation  to  dinner  with  Ambassador  Lewis 
Cass  was  less  appreciated  than  it  might  have  been  had  the 
Ambassador  himself  appeared  instead  of  leaving  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  do  the  honors. 

In  Belgium,  which  had  gained  independence  from  Holland 
just  nine  years  before,  James  found  proof  of  “the  strength  o! 
democracy  nowadays”  in  the  fact  that  King  Leopold,  who  af¬ 
fected  no  great  airs,  was  really  “a  sort  of  Republican  King.” 
The  most  famous  statue  in  Brussels,  the  Manneken  Pis,  out¬ 
raged  young  Beekman  even  more  than  the  “conveniences”  oi 


18  BFP,  Hawthorne  to  Beekman, 
April  9,  1853.  Beekman’s  European  diary 
suggests  that  this  trip  also  took  him  to 
Quebec. 

17  BFP,  Box  25,  F-3;  Journal. 


18  BFP,  Box  30. 

19  Duyckinck  also  kept  a  diary.  His 
is  more  voluminous,  but  hardly  more 
interesting.  It  is  now  in  the  New  lork 
Public  Library. 
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Paris,  but  his  chief  impression  in  that  newly  independent 
country  was  of  the  social  cost  of  war.  His  guide  in  a  tour  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo  was  not  a  veteran  of  the  battle,  but  a  farm 
laborer  who  had  helped  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  to  bury 
the  dead,  4,000  of  whom  had  been  dumped  into  a  common 
grave.  Furthermore,  the  lingering  hostility  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  induced  the  latter,  James  noted,  to  conscript 
even  veterans  and  exempts  and  to  impose  “very  oppressive” 
taxes  in  order  to  raise  an  army  of  150,000.  “You  hardly  meet 
a  young  man,”  he  continued,  “for  they  are  all  impressed  into 
Leopold’s  army  to  strut  about  in  new  uniforms  on  the  frontier 
of  Holland  and  blow  their  fingers  in  idleness,  instead  of  toiling 
for  their  families — Oh  this  horrible  war  system  of  Europe!  .  .  . 
a  couple  hundred  thousand  men,  the  very  flower  of  two  com¬ 
munities,  parading  for  8  years  on  each  side  of  a  boundary  line, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  grinning  at  each  other,  while  their  rela¬ 
tives  are  starving  at  home,  and  those  of  their  countrymen  who 
have  anything  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  pay  for  their  fine 
coats.”20 

In  Protestant  Holland,  to  which  Beekman  and  Duyckinck 
crossed  with  some  difficulty  due  to  the  hostilities,  James  was 
more  at  home  than  in  Catholic  Belgium.  Nevertheless  he  soon 
found  subjects  for  complaint  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  In 
Rotterdam  he  was  irked  by  the  absence  of  theater  and  other 
public  amusements.  “Everybody  is  hard  at  money  getting,” 
he  noted,-  “as  with  us.”  A  faithful  churchgoer  wherever  he  went, 
James  was  grievously  afflicted  in  Rotterdam  by  a  congregation 
whose  singing  he  thought  “as  charming  as  the  sharpening  of  a 
hand  saw.”21 

Through  their  friendship  with  an  American  diplomatic  offi¬ 
cial  at  The  Hague,  Beekman  and  Duyckinck  gained  presenta¬ 
tion  at  court  and  invitations  to  several  social  functions  held 
by  members  of  the  royal  famly.  The  evident  “coolness”  of 
the  Americans  at  these  court  affairs  was  attributed  by  the 
Dutch,  James  learned,  to  “Republican  vanity — which  makes  a 
yankee  rank  himself  twice  as  high  as  a  King.”  This,  James 

50  January. 30,  1839;  February  7,  1839.  21  February  14,  1839. 
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noted,  was  “not  a  bad  guess. ”  However,  the  trifling  small 
talk  and  the  paucity  of  ideas  in  such  “fashionable  circles” 
soon  led  the  young  New  Yorkers  to  avoid  them  when  they 
could.22 

On  the  credit  side  James  was  most  impressed  by  the  system 
of  reading  and  writing  taught  to  the  blind  in  Holland  and  by 
the  excellent  education  in  music  and  drawing  afforded  Dutch 
school  children.  “Why,”  he  asked,  “are  we  not  taught  music 
at  home?”  Were  American  boys  and  girls  to  be  drilled  in  music, 
he  observed,  “our  church  music  [would]  be  hugely  improved.”23 

Beekman’s  attitude  toward  aristocracy  in  general  is  implied 
in  another  passage  which  he  wrote  in  Holland:  “There  is  an 
aristocracy  among  dogs  in  these  kingly  countries.  The  Poodle 
or  Blenheim  who  never  lifts  his  leg  against  anything  less  than 
a  mahogany  chair  quite  disdains  the  poor  devil  who  brings  the 
■dinner  in  his  [dog]  cart — if  indeed  the  poodle  is  aware  of  the 
■existence  of  inferior  dogs,  for  they  [sic]  rarely  venture  out  of 
doors.”24 

James  did  seek  out  some  “aboriginal  Beekmans”  in  Utrecht, 
but  the  experience  was  unrewarding.  Although  possessed  of 
the  “true  Beekman  beak ,”  as  James  expressed  it,  they  seemed 
to  him,  perhaps  because  of  the  language  barrier,  decidedly 
uncongenial.  He  wondered  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
Beekmans  of  Nijmegen  and  Cologne,  but  he  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  find  out.25 

Early  in  April  Beekman  and  Duyckinck  left  Holland  for  the 
British  Isles  where  they  passed  most  of  the  summer  before 
returning  to  the  Continent.  Although  James  journeyed  ex¬ 
tensively  into  other  parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  his  most  interesting  experiences  took  place  in  London. 
He  heard  in  a  series  of  lectures  the  great  historian,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  whose  Scotch  burr,  involved  sentences,  and  propensity 
for  what  Beekman  called  “German  metaphysics”  made  him 

22  February  'll,  March  8,  16,  passim.  24  March  4,  1839. 

23  April  5,  6,  March  4,  1839.  Appar-  25  September  28,  1839. 
ently  the  system  of  reading  and  writing 

taught  to  the  blind  was  that  devised  by 
Louis  Braille  (1806-1852). 
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difficult  to  understand,  although  he  was  most  rewarding  when 
he  could  be  comprehended.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  saw  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  hero  of  Waterloo,  but  more  exciting  were 
the  many  manifestations  of  the  Chartist  movement  which 
then  threatened  revolution  if  denied  universal  suffrage,  secret 
ballots,  equality  of  representation  in  Parliament,  annual 
meetings  of  that  body  and  payment  of  its  members.  James 
attended  a  Chartist  meeting  which  was  dominated,  as  he  put 
it,  by  “unwashed  artisans”  and  he  saw  their  mammoth  peti¬ 
tion  “escorted  in  state”  through  the  streets  of  London  on  a 
carriage  frame.  He  was  most  sympathetic  to  the  near-starving 
workers  whose  complaints,  he  wrote,  “are  answered  by  the 
consoling  advice  to  take  themselves  off  to  New  Zealand,  Bot¬ 
any  Bay  or  Canada  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the 
land!  Hard  advice,”  he  continued  “to  the  laborer  who  pines  in 
the  sight  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
country  walled  up  for  Lords’  game  preserves  .  .  .  and  [of]  the 
Corn  Laws  [which]  cut  him  off  from  any  relief”  through  the 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  foodstuffs.26  Clearly  McVickar’s 
free-trade  views  had  taken  root  in  Beekman’s  mind. 

Two  days  after  the  Chartist  meeting  Beekman  and  Duyc- 
kinck  crowded  into  a  tavern  on  the  Strand  to  hear  the  great 
Daniel  O’Connell  declaim  against  the  Chartists.  As  the  out¬ 
spoken  champion  of  the  Irish  and  the  underprivileged  in  gen¬ 
eral,  O’Connell  could  lay  little  claim  to  Beekman’s  esteem, 
but  in  that  meeting  he  won  it  in  large  measure.  His  speech, 
wrote  James,  “gave  me  a  good  opinion  of  his  talents  and  quite 
undermined  a  mountain  of  prejudices  I  had  against  the  man.” 
James  liked  particularly  his  renunciation  of  “physical  force” 
and  his  insistence  on  progress  through  “peaceable  agitation.” 
O’Connell’s  attempt  to  find  a  middle  ground  between  the  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  demanded  by  the  Chartists  and  the  property 
qualifications  defended  by  the  conservatives  also  appealed  to 
James. 

After  traveling  throughout  Britain  during  the  summer 

26  May  1,  3,  7,  11,  1839.  The  Corn  Laws,  repealed  in  1846,  were  prohibitory 
tariffs  on  the  importation  of  grain. 
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months,  Beekman  returned  to  Holland  in  the  fall,  but  both  he 
and  Duyckinck,  who  had  remained  in  England,  now  yielded 
to  the  lure  of  home.  In  Beekman’s  case  there  was  one  over¬ 
powering  reason — love.  He  wrote  the  story  some  months 
later  in  his  journal. 

He  had  met  Abian  Steele  Milledoler  in  January,  1838.  “I 
admired  and  soon  loved  [her]  as  I  do  many  things,  most  ardently. 
My  visits  were  timid  and  hopeless,  [but]  I  grew  more  intimate, 
began  to  think  of  doing  my  best  for  the  prize.  when,  woe  was 
me,  I  was  seized  with  that  childish  and  ridiculous  disease,  the 
Whooping  Cough.  This  was  in  March,  1838.  I  saw  her  again 
during  the  summer  but  pined  without  hope  for  I  dared  not  be 
too  bold.”  Then  in  the  fall  he  determined  to  go  abroad  and 
ilintendcd  to  forget  her.”  However,  he  saw  her  the  night  before 
he  sailed  “and  dared  not  touch  her  hand  for  fear  of  the  passion 
that  was  in  me.”  Throughout  his  travels  she  was  constantly  in 
his  mind.  He  devoured  American  newspapers  looking  fearfully 
at  lists  of  marriages  and  hopefully  at  lists  of  transatlantic 
passengers. 

He  peeped  constantly  into  passing  postchaises  and  coaches 
as  he  traveled  thinking  “she  might  possibly  be  there.”  Finally, 
during  a  sleepless  night  in  the  Albion  Hotel  in  Manchester, 
“the  idea  struck  me,  ‘'suppose  I  write  to  her?’  ...  I  remembered 
that  the  steamship  sailed  next  day  for  New  York.  .  .  .  Day 
dawned  soon  after  3  a.m.  and  with  the  sun  rose  I.  ...  I  told 
my  love  and  what  I  dared  propose.”  He  sent  the  letter  through 
an  intermediary,  Catharine  Fish,  and  after  months  of  sus¬ 
pense  learned  from  her  that  the  letter  had  been  delivered  and 
not  returned.  In  fact  the  lady’s  brother  had  called  “for  my 
address.  ...  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  home.” 

Beekman  and  Duyckinck  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1 6,  1839,  and  reached  New  York  December  5.  That  day 
he  called  upon  his  intermediary  who  had  no  news.  Learning 
that  his  lady  was  staying  at  New  Brunswick,  “I  hurried  down 
there  and  on  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  found  myself  an  accepted  suitor. 
.  .  .  I  was  sober  as  an  icicle,  showed  no  transports,  but  God  be 
thanked  for  the  extacy  [sic]  I  felt.”  On  March  18,  1840,  James 
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William  Beekman  and  Abian  Steele  Milledoler  were  married 
by  her  father,  Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  at  New  Brunswick 
where  James  embarrassed  himself  by  uttering  a  firm  “  ‘I  doV— 
when  it  was  proper  only  to  have  bowed  assent.”  Secure  in  his 
yearly  income  of  $6,000  to  $7,000,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beekman, 
apparently  without  a  honeymoon,  took  up  their  residence  at 
the  beautiful  East  River  home  which  they  felt  was  doomed  to 
destruction  as  it  lay  in  the  path  of  a  projected  street  demanded 
by  the  “monster”  city. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  James  had  acquired  not  only 
a  wife  but  a  father  and  mother  as  well,  for  in  the  second  year 
of  his  marriage  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Philip  Milledoler 
joined  the  Beekman  household  where  they  both  remained 
until  their  deaths  more  than  a  decade  later.  A  fourth  Mille- 
doler,  Abian’s  younger  brother  William,  became  a  somewhat 
unwelcome  satellite  revolving  in  a  Beekman-centered  orbit. 
Of  all  these,  the  one  to  influence  James  the  most  was  the  Rever¬ 
end  Philip  Milledoler,  a  bald,  big-domed,  stern-visaged  man  of 
66  when  he  joined  his  son-in-law’s  household  in  1841. 

The  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Switzerland,  Philip  Mille¬ 
doler  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1793,  a  year  behind  James’s 
father,  and  was  soon  thereafter  a  very  popular  minister,  es¬ 
pecially  among  German  groups  to  which  he  could  preach  in 
their  native  tongue.  He  seems  to  have  been  equally  at  home  in 
pulpits  of  German  Reformed,  Dutch  Reformed  and  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  and  for  a  time  his  New  York  Presbyterian 
church  was  the  largest  of  that  denomination  in  the  country. 
This  success  brought  him  national  prominence  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  missionary  movement.  His  manuscripts  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  worked  closely  with  Secretary  of  War  John  C. 
Calhoun  in  1819  and  1820  in  promoting  missionary  activity 
m among  the  American  Indians.  In  1824  he  became  a  “corporate” 
member  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  numerous  “honor¬ 
ary”  members)  of  the  powerful  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  on  which  he  continued  to  be  active  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  various 
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religious  bodies,  including  the  Society  for  the  Melioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Jews.  In  addition  to  these  many  interests 
Philip  Milledoler  was  President  of  Rutgers  College  from  1825 
until  1840  and  professor  of  theology  until  1841. 

At  Rutgers  Milledoler  had  a  stormy  career.  As  early  as  1829 
the  entire  Senior  class  petitioned  for  his  resignation  with  the 
assertion  that  he  was  incompetent  to  teach  didactic  theology, 
an  opinion  which  some  of  the  faculty  seem  to  have  shared. 
The  principal  grievance  of  the  students  seems  to  have  been 
Milledoler ’s  insistence  upon  catechetical  recitations  from  the 
untranslated  Latin  textbook  of  a  Dutch  theologian  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  century,  a  policy  for  which  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
church  was  partly  to  blame.  His  colleagues  also  found  him 
arbitrary  and  dogmatic  in  his  administration.  After  1836  he 
repeatedly  offered  to  resign  the  Presidency,  but  a  qualified 
successor  could  not  be  found  until  1840.  After  he  yielded  the 
Presidency  attacks  upon  his  teaching  methods  multiplied  in 
number  and  intensity.  His  students  of  1841,  few  and  ill-pre¬ 
pared  according  to  his  own  admission,  put  forth  a  respectful 
but  damning  indictment  of  his  methods  and  in  the  face  of  this 
he  retired  from  the  battles  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  his  son-in-law’s  home. 

For  the  next  few  years  after  his  marriage  James  devoted 
himself  to  family  life.  By  1849  fathered  five  children, 

three  boys  and  two  girls  of  whom  all  but  one  boy  survived. 
His  daily  diary  shows  him  buying  groceries,  collecting  rents 
and  interest,  planting  a  garden,  hiring  servants,  and  nursing 
his  wife,  children  and  the  Milledolers  through  intermittent 
illnesses  which  he  himself  apparently  succeeded  in  avoiding. 
He  upbraided  himself  in  his  journal  for  failing  to  inscribe  there 
“such  devout  meditations  as  came  from  my  father’s  pen”  and 
regretted  being  unable  “to  feed  upon  divine  things  as  eagerly 
as  he  did.”  When  not  at  “The  Mount,”  his  suburban  home, 
James  and  his  family  lived  at  553  Broadway,  the  building 
which  his  father  had  constructed  in  1833,  but  this  was  already 
far  from  satisfactory  as  a  home.  Just  a  block  up  Broadway  was 
the  famous  Niblo’s  Garden,  the  center  of  New  York’s  musical 
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and  theatrical  life,  which  burned  down  in  1846  and  was  not 
reopened  until  1849.  There  were  fashionable  shops,  hotels, 
and  residences  in  the  area,  but  four  blocks  windward  after  1847 
lay  the  Lorillard  snuff  factory.  James  looked  often  for  a  new 
home  in  town,  but  found  nothing  satisfactory  until  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  motivated  in  part  by  the  desire  “to  do  good” 
and  in  part  by  the  ambition  “to  restore  the  old  standing  of  my 
family  name  as  it  was  200  years  ago,”  James  became  active  in 
public  affairs.  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  chronologi¬ 
cally  speaking,  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  interests.  Borne  along 
on  the  intellectual  tide  which  swept  the  country  in  the  1840’s, 
the  Society  under  the  administration  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Albert  Gallatin,  1843-49,  was  moving  toward  the 
zenith  of  its  prestige.  Its  monthly  meetings,  which  on  occasion 
featured  such  figures  as  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  were  front-page  news  in  the  papers  of  the 
country’s  largest  metropolis  even  when  devoted  to  the  driest 
of  historical  subjects.  Thus  in  1846  James  moved  into  no  anti¬ 
quarian  backwater  when  at  31  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Society’s  executive  committee. 

The  Society  members  listened  with  interest  on  June  1,  1847, 
when  James  delivered  a  paper  on  “Early  European  Colonies 
on  the  Delaware.”  As  later  published  by  the  Society  the  paper 
demonstrated  a  vigorous  style  of  presentation  and  a  respectable 
command  of  the  sources  among  which  were  the  letters  to  Peter 
Stuyvesant  of  James’s  ancestor  William  Beekman.  The  baldly 
stated  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  the  Dutch  “de¬ 
serve  a  larger  share  of  credit  .  .  .  [for]  colonizing  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  than  is  usually  conceded  them.”  Still  smarting 
under  Washington  Irving’s  ridicule  of  “the  broad  Dutch  bot¬ 
tom  of  unoffending  imbecility,”  James  defended  the  unimpres¬ 
sive  colonizing  record  of  his  progenitors  by  reference  to  their 
constant  involvement  in  wars  throughout  the  17th  century. 
“The  stupidity  of  the  Dutchman,”  he  declared  “was  the  stupor 
of  a  traveller  knocked  down  by  thieves  [i.e.  the  English] — set 
upon,  ten  against  one,  and  stunned  with  blows  that  his  pockets 
may  be  picked.  Dutch  imbecility  was  the  exhaustion  of  a  war- 
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rior  long  striving,  with  his  back  to  a  rock  and  his  face  to  the 
foe — at  bay — lighting  for  his  life,  and  though  sore  wounded, 
yet  never  vanquished.”27  Fortunately  most  of  his  paper  was  of 
more  solid  construction  and  in  fact  he  noted  in  his  journal  that 
it  was  ‘‘uncommonly  well  received.”  No  doubt  it  helped  him 
"win  election  six  months  later  as  the  Society’s  Domestic  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  an  office  which  he  held  from  1848  to  1854, 
and  in  which  his  successors  included  his  good  friend,  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  and  the  historian,  John  Romeyn  Brodhead.28 

A  variety  of  other  cultural  and  philanthropic  activities  also 
attracted  young  Beekman’s  interest  as  he  was  entering  his 
thirties.  He  noted  in  his  journal  in  1849  t^lat  was  t^len  a 
director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  manager 
of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  a  director  of  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  a  manager  of  the 
American  Art-Union.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews  “and  of  other  benevolent 
societies”;  he  donated  frequently  to  individuals  who  success¬ 
fully  represented  themselves  to  him  as  “worthy”  causes,  but 
despite  the  number  of  civic  organizations  in  which  he  was  active 
it  was  clear  that  politics  was  fast  becoming  his  central  interest. 

27  NYHS,  Proceedings,  1847,  pages  86-  1 954  (New  York:  New  York  Historical 

108.  Society,  1954),  -passim .  William  Cullen 

2*  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  Knickerbocker  Birth-  Bryant  and  George  Bancroft  were  later 
day.  A  Sesqui-Centennial  History  of  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

The  New-Tork  Historical  Society,  1804- 
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A  CONSCIENTIOUS  LEGISLATOR 

1848=1853 


In  1848  the  question  of  extending  slavery  into  the  western 
territories  of  the  United  States  far  overshadowed  all  other 
issues  on  the  political  horizon.  So  adamant  were  North  and 
South  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  this  controversy  that  neither 
national  party  dared  to  take  a  forthright  stand.  The  Democrats, 
convening  at  Baltimore  to  name  a  candidate  to  succeed  their 
unpopular  outgoing  President  Polk,  straddled  the  issue  by 
choosing  Lewis  Cass,  a  colorless  political  veteran,  who  alienated 
extremists  both  North  and  South  by  advocating  that  the  terri¬ 
tories  be  allowed  to  settle  the  slavery  questions  for  themselves. 
The  Whigs,  consistent  losers  with  their  ideological  champion, 
Henry  Clay,  nominated  the  Mexican  War  hero,  Zachary  Taylor, 
a  Southern  slave-owner  of  unknown  views  and  no  discernible 
qualifications  for  the  Presidency  save  popularity.  In  a  third- 
party  move  Northern  anti-slavery  zealots  chose  as  their 
standard-bearer  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren  whom  Cass 
had  helped  to  defeat  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1844. 
Their  “Free  Soil”  platform  favored  complete  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territories. 

Despite  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  for  Taylor,  Whig  pros¬ 
pects  in  New  York  were  good.  The  Whigs  were  united,  however 
lukewarmly,  while  the  Democrats  were  split  almost  down  the 
middle  between  Cass  and  Van  Buren  supporters.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Democratic  split  into  these  “Hunker”  and  “Barn¬ 
burner”  factions  had  allowed  the  Whigs  to  sweep  the  State  in 
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1847  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  results  would  be 
the  same  in  1848. 1  Such  was  the  setting  of  the  political  stage 
when  James  W.  Beekman  entered  upon  it. 

Beekman’s  first  political  assignment  was  as  8th  Ward  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Whig  State  convention  of  1848.  Several  previous 
Whig  gubernatorial  candidates  having  come  from  upstate, 
Beekman  was  instructed  to  plead  for  the  nomination  of  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  from  New  York  City.  A  separate 
resolution  of  instruction  asked  him  to  support  for  nomination 
Hamilton  Fish,  the  respectable,  even  aristocratic  young  New 
Yorker  who  was  then  Lieutenant-Governor.  Fortunately  Fish 
was  also  favored  by  Thurlow  Weed  whose  skill  in  controlling 
Whig  conventions  had  already  been  demonstrated  several 
times,  most  recently  at  the  national  level  in  the  nomination  of 
Taylor.  Fish  received  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.2 

Following  the  State  convention  the  8th  Ward  Whigs  named 
Beekman  their  candidate  for  the  Assembly.  “The  very  man  who 
ought  to  have  been  nominated,”  commented  Greeley’s  Tribune , 
“capable,  upright,  well-known,  popular.  When  there  is  so  much 
growling  about  nominations,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  that 
suits  everybody.”3 

James  himself  made  a  lengthy  acceptance  speech.  With 
respect  to  Taylor’s  candidacy  he  observed  only  that  President 
Polk’s  enmity  toward  the  General  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  the 
candidate’s  party  loyalty.  James  was  much  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  State  constitution  with  its  provisions  for  vir¬ 
tually  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  direct  popular  election 
of  numerous  State  officials.  This,  he  said,  was  a  revolution 
which  “would  have  convulsed  France  if  undertaken  there  and 
filled  Paris  with  barricades  and  civil  war.”  Its  peaceful  ac- 


1  DeAlva  S.  Alexander,  A  Political 
History  of  The  State  of  Hew  York ,  II 
(fsTew  York:  Henry  Holt,  1906),  126, 
127.  Hunkers  were  those  who  ‘‘hankered” 
after  office  and  were  relatively  indifferent 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Barnburners 
were  those  so  opposed  to  slavery  that 
they  were  compared  to  the  farmer  who 


burned  down  his  barn  in  order  to  rid  it 
rats. 

2  New  York  Tribune ,  September  K» 
1848;  Glyndon  G.  Van  Deusen,  Thar- 
low  Weed,  Wizard  of  the  Lobby  (Boston: 
Little,  Browm  &  Co.,  1947),  passim. 

3  New  York  Tribune ,  October  24,  1848. 
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complishment  in  New  York  he  attributed  to  superior  education. 
After  more  praise  for  New  York’s  schools,  he  asserted  that  “To 
elevate,  then,  the  character  of  the  mechanic  and  the  working 
man  ...  is  the  duty  of  your  representative  in  Assembly.”  He 
pledged  himself  to  work  for  “'more  hours  of  leisure,  a  higher 
reward  for  labor,  time  for  an  evening  lecture,  a  little  surplus 
money  ...  to  spare  for  mental  improvement,  to  buy  a  book  or 
even  share  in  the  Art  Union.”  He  now  abandoned  McVickar 
and  free  trade  to  embrace  the  protective  tariff  which,  along 
with  his  other  policies,  he  viewed  as  designed  to  “elevate”  the 
population  and  thus  safeguard  “our  liberties.”  Supported  also 
by  the  bi-lingual  “German  Democratic  Whig  Union  Club” 
which  had  been  organized  in  the  8th  Ward  that  year,  James 
swept  to  victory  over  two  Democrats  and  a  Free  Soiler  by  a 
clear  majority  of  325  and  a  plurality  over  his  nearest  rival,  the 
Free  Soiler,  of  more  than  two  to  one  (2,182  to  1,021).  Taylor 
and  Fish,  who  also  won,  did  somewhat  better.4 

Why  had  Beekrnan  run?  One  of  his  friends  suggested  frankly 
that  he  was  being  used  as  a  “respectable  front”  and  a  source 
of  funds  by  the  ward  heelers.5  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Beekman’s  8th  Ward  colleagues  were,  as  we  shall  note,  more 
interested  in  jobs  than  in  policies.  On  the  other  hand  James  was 
always  conscious  of  the  need  to  set  a  good  example,  to  do  good 
himself,  and  to  reflect  credit  upon  his  family  name.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  particularly  in  view  of  the  advent  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  he  took  seriously  his  campaign  oratory  on  the  need  to 
elevate  the  workingman  in  order  to  protect  “our  liberties.” 
Because  the  Democrats  opposed  governmental  expenditures 
for  the  “elevating”  programs  which  James  and  other  Whigs 
thought  necessary,  he  was  eager  to  do  battle  with  them.  Then, 
too,  the  New  York  State  legislature  was  a  springboard  for  men 
of  political  ambition.  Although  Hamilton  Fish  had  been  de¬ 
feated  in  his  one  bid  for  election  to  the  Assembly,  the  four 
Governors  who  preceded  him  had  all  been  members  of  the  legis- 

4  Ibid.,  October  24,  16,  November  3,  5  John  A.  May  to  Beekrnan,  April  4, 

15,  1848.  1849. 
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lature.  Successful  New  York  governors  were  then,  as  now, 
automatically  considered  for  national  offices.6 

As  a  freshman  legislator  Beekman  had  one  big  moment.  The 
judiciary  committee  reported  favorably  a  bill  to  make  divorce 
available  on  several  grounds  in  addition  to  adultery.  The  newer 
“western”  States  all  recognized  a  variety  of  grounds  which 
usually  included  cruelty  and  drunkenness  while  only  South 
Carolina  stood  with  New  York  in  recognizing  no  other  ground 
than  adultery.  Beekman  opposed  the  bill.  Citing  Hindu,  He¬ 
brew,  Roman,  and  French  experience,  as  well  as  English  and 
American,  he  eloquently  and  lengthily  defended  the  status  quo. 
Thurlow  Weed,  who  agreed  with  him,7  gave  his  speech  two  full 
columns  on  the  front  page  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal.  “I 
confess,  sir,”  said  Beekman  as  reported  there,  “that  I  delight 
to  look  upon  the  few  relics  of  better  times  which  still  linger 
about  our  statute  books.  ...  I  love  those  old  laws  enforcing 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  alas,  sadly  old-fashioned  and 
disregarded.  ...  I  also  hold  as  a  sacred  relic  of  those  days, 
the  existing  law  in  regard  to  divorces.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
Deity,  and  I  would  do  nothing  to  weaken  its  force.”8  The  Bill 
passed  the  Assembly  despite  Beekman’s  eloquence  and  Weed’s 
hostility,  but  it  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate.9  New  York’s  di¬ 
vorce  law  still  remains  the  same. 

In  other  matters  which  concerned  the  Assembly  in  1849 
Beekman  was  less  conspicuous.  In  the  election  of  William  H. 
Seward  to  the  United  States  Senate  which  stirred  up  quite  a 
battle  within  the  legislature’s  Whig  majority,  Beekman  suf¬ 
fered  defeat  quietly.  Seward’s  vigorous  opposition  to  slavery 
seemed  to  many  more-conservative  Whigs,  including  Beekman, 
a  dangerous  baiting  of  the  South.  Consequently,  despite  tre- 


c  It  should  be  remembered  that  State 
legislatures  then  were  more  powerful 
vis  a  vis  governors  than  at  present  and 
that  State  governments  then  were  also 
much  more  powerful  vis  a  vis  the  Federal 
government  than  they  are  now. 

7  Van  Deusen,  op.  cit 155.  Several 


States  still  granted  divorces  only  by 
special  acts  of  their  legislatures  on  in¬ 
dividual  cases. 

8  Albany  Evening  Journal,  March  14* 
1849. 

8  Assembly  Journal,  1849,  829. 
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Where  James  W.  Beekman  lived  at  No.  14  from  1829  to  1833 
with  his  parents,  Gerard  and  Catharine  Sanders  Beekman 

Dr  nun  by  A.  J.  Davis;  engraved  by  A.  L.  Dick ,  l8jl 


52.  GERARD  BEEKMAN 

(1774-1833) 

Father  of  James  W.  Beekman 

Pastel,  artist  unknown,  c.  1810 
Owned  by  Mrs.  G.  Beekman  Hoppin 


53.  CATHARINE  S.  BEEKMAN 

(1783-1835) 

Mother  of  James  \V.  Beekman 

Silhouette  by  Gladding,  1808 
Beekman  Papers ,  X.  T.  Hist.  Soc. 
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^  1ST  STREET  AT  FIRST  AVENUE 


House  ot  James  W.  Beekman  on  its  new  site,  1864-1874 

Watercolor  painted  between  1864-1874 
Gift  to  The  Xew-York  Historical  Society  from  The  Beekman  Family  Association 


57.  “the  CLIFFS,”  OYSTER  BAY,  LONG  ISLAND 
James  NY.  Beekman’s  summer  home  built  in  the  i86o’s 

Pencil  sketch  by  his  son,  Gerard  Beekman,  c.  1905 
Beekman  Papers ,  Xeco-York  Historical  Society 
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mendous  party  pressure,  Beekman  abstained  on  the  vote  by 
which  Seward  was  elected.10  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools  James .  probably 
had  some  share  in  developing  the  Free  School  bill  which  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  both  houses.  He  figured  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  failed  in  his  battle  to  win  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  The  New-York  Historical  Society.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  session  James  presented  a  resolution  authorizing  an 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  abuses  in  the  opening  of  new  streets 
in  New  York  City.  The  opportunities  which  the  Tweed  Ring 
was  to  exploit  so  successfully  a  few  years  hence  were  already 
becoming  apparent  and  as  a  property  owner  heavily  hit  by 
assessments  for  such  improvements  James  had  indeed  a  special 
interest  in  this  subject.  He  was  named  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  report  the  following  year.11 

Beckman’s  conduct  in  the  Assembly  enhanced  greatly  his 
prestige  in  New  York  City.  Before  the  session  had  ended,  the 
8th  Ward  Whig  leaders  were  urging  him  to  accept  nomination 
for  Assistant  Alderman  in  New  York  City,  but  he  indicated  a 
preference  for  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  the  “Common” 
or  public  school  system  which  had  been  established  in  New  York 
City  only  a  few  years  before.12  To  this  office,  he  noted  in  his 
journal,  “I  was  handsomely  elected.”  Another  commissioner 
elected  at  the  same  time  was  Horace  Greeley.13 

In  the  fall  a  more  impressive  tribute  was  paid  to  Beekman 
when  he  won  the  nomination  for  the  New  York  State  Senate 
from  the  district  which  included  the  8th,  9th,  and  14th  Wards. 
The  nomination  “belonged”  that  year,  according  to  intra¬ 
party  agreement,  to  the  14th  Ward,  but  Beekman’s  friends 
insisted  upon  his  nomination  and  in  the  local  convention  he 
overwhelmingly  defeated  three  other  would-be-nominees,  in- 


10  Ibid.,  1, 355-56. 

11  Ibid.,  passim;  Laws  of  New  York , 
1849,  passim;  New  York  Tribune,  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  February  2,  March  5,  29,  April  2, 
9,  1849. 


12  Samuel  S.  Randall,  History  of  the 
Common  School  Sy stem  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  1871). 

13  New  York  Tribune,  April  4,  21,  1849. 
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eluding  Henry  J.  Raymond,  an  up-and-coming  newsman- 
politician  who  was  to  found  the  New  York  Yimes  in  1851. 14 

Greeley,  who  bore  little  love  for  his  ex-employee,  Raymond, 
predicted  victory  for  Beekman  and  stated  that  this  was  the 
“very  best  nomination  that  could  have  been  made.  Mr.  Beek¬ 
man  is  a  citizen  of  mature  experience,  good  talents  and  un¬ 
questionable  integrity;  he  has  served  in  the  Assembly  with 
fidelity  and  to  general  acceptation.”15  This  less-than-full  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Beekman ’s  record  in  the  Assembly  no  doubt 
could  be  attributed  to  Beekman’s  failure  to  go  along  with 
Seward’s  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  real  contest  shaped  up  for  the  November  election  when 
the  Democratic  factions  which  had  been  so  deeply  split  united 
behind  Assemblyman  Daniel  B.  Taylor  whom  Beekman  charac¬ 
terized  privately  as  a  man  “of  no  great  reputation,  but  very 
active  and  popular  with  many  voters.”16  In  ratifying  Beekman’s 
nomination  “with  enthusiasm  and  cheering”  the  Whigs  of  the 
Fifth  Senatorial  District  pledged  him  to  support  the  contain¬ 
ment  of  slavery  and  the  protection  of  industry;  they  advertised 
him  to  the  public  as  “a  man  eminent  for  public  and  private 
worth,  a  Whig  firm  and  uncompromising,  a  legislator  distin¬ 
guished  for  ability  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens, 
and  who  as  Senator  will  alike  be  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
constituency.”17  On  the  eve  of  the  election  Greeley,  endorsing 
Beekman,  asserted  that  he  had  really  “no  taste  for  political 
life  and  only  consents  to  run  because  the  Whig  cause  has  need 
of  him.”18  That  the  Whigs  did  need  him  was  evident  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  results.  Although  he  ran  almost  as  well  as  the  top  man  on 
the  ticket,  Beekman  won  his  seat  by  only  388  votes  out  of  more 
than  8,000.  He  took  the  8th  and  9th  wards  by  about  400  votes 
each  but  lost  the  14th  by  roughly  the  same  margin.  Other 
Whigs  ran  far  behind  in  the  largely  Irish  14th  Ward.19 


14  Beekman  Journal;  Francis  Brown, 
Raymond  of  the  'Times  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton,  1951),  passim. 

16  New  York  Tribune ,  October  16,  20, 

1849. 


15  Beekman  Journal. 

17  New  York  Tribune,  October  26,  1849- 
15  Ibid.,  November  2,  1849. 

19  Ibid.,  November  12,  1849. 
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In  the  New  York  State  Senate,  where  he  was  to  remain  for 
two  terms  of  two  years  each,  James  W.  Beekman  grappled  with 
a  number  of  important  problems.  In  part  these  grew  out  of  the 
conflict  of  cultures  between  native  Americans  and  immigrant 
groups,  especially  the  Irish  Catholics,  for  the  profoundly 
Protestant  Americans  of  mid-nineteenth  century  deeply  dis¬ 
trusted  and  resented  Catholics.  By  1849  many  riots  of  frighten¬ 
ing  intensity  had  taken  place  between  natives  and  immigrants 
and  a  “Native  American”  political  movement  directed  against 
the  Catholics  had  come  and  gone.  The  more  successful  “Know 
Nothing”  Party  was  soon  to  have  its  day. 

James  Beekman  was  clearly  associated  with  the  anti- 
Catholic  movement.  Many  of  his  correspondents  were  most 
self-consciously  “American”  and  most  of  that  school  in  politics 
had  come  out  of  and  ultimately  returned  to  the  Whig  Party 
to  which  he  gave  his  loyalty.  In  fact  New  York’s  most  notorious 
gang  of  “native  Americans”  and  sometime  “Whigs,”  led  by 
Bill  “The  Butcher”  Poole,  centered  on  Christopher  Street  in 
the  heart  of  the  9th  Ward  section  of  Beekman’s  Senatorial 
district.20  At  a  higher  level  Beekman  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Protestant  Society  which 
he  apparently  helped  to  found  in  1844  and  of  which  his  father- 
in-law  and  permanent  house-guest,  the  Reverend  Philip  Mille- 
doler,  was  President  in  1846,  although  he  resigned  because  of 
age  in  1848. 21  By  then  the  American  Protestant  Society  “had 
established  itself  as  the  most  successful  among  nativistic  or¬ 
ganizations.”  Dedicated  to  the  conversion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestantism  as  well  as  to  warning  Americans  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  Catholicism,  the  society  in  1849  was  publishing  a  very 
successful  magazine,  distributing  well  over  two  million  pages 
of  tracts  per  year,  and,  aided  by  an  impressive  yearly  income  of 
$30,000,  was  blanketing  the  country  with  its  “missionaries” 


50  Louis  Dow  Scisco,  Political  Nativism 
in  New  York  State  (New  York:  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  1901),  passim ; 
Herbert  Asbury,  Phe  Gangs  oj  New 
York  (New  York:  Knopf,  1928),  90-91. 
81  BFP,  Box  11,  F-4;  American  Protes¬ 


tant  Society,  Annual  Reports ,  1845, 

1846,  1847,  1 849;  American  Protestant 
Society,  Constitution ,  1844;  The  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  Milledoler 
Papers,  Herman  Norton  to  Milledoler, 
April  27,  1848. 
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and  lecturing  agents.22  Beekman  apparently  gave  up  his  post 
on  the  executive  committee  about  the  time  he  entered  politics, 
but  he  remained  a  “life  director”  of  the  group.23 

Beekman  was  not  hostile  to  the  foreign-born  as  such,  how¬ 
ever,  and  even  his  antipathy  to  Catholicism  knew  some  bounds. 
On  the  day  of  his  election  to  the  Senate  Beekman  presented  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society  a 
paper  on  the  “History  of  Religious  Missions”  which  the 
Tribune  reported  as  emphasizing  the  apparent  determination  of 
Jesuits  “to  eat  out  the  heart  of  liberty.”24  Beekman  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  political  aspects  of  Jesuit  activities  in  Paraguay  and 
Canada,  but  his  principal  theme  was  that  missionary  activity 
had  been  unsuccessful  when  focused  too  narrowly  on  spiritual 
problems.  It  did  much  better,  he  thought,  when  it  also  taught 
prospective  converts  to  improve  their  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions.  He  included  Catholic  missions  among 
those  which  he  praised  for  doing  civilizing  as  well  as  christianiz¬ 
ing  work.25 

In  the  Senate  Beekman  took  a  similar  position.  He  engi¬ 
neered,  for  example,  the  passage  of  a  bill  incorporating  the 
Catholic  “Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart”  in  New  York 
City.26  As  author  of  a  Senate  resolution  of  1 8 53  asking  the 
President  to  afford  haven  for  three  subjects  of  Tuscany  who 
were  in  trouble  with  their  government  for  unauthorized  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  Beekman  proudly  asserted  that  the  United 
States  “welcomes  all  strangers  and  protects  all  religions.”1'7 
On  the  other  hand  when  Bishop  Hughes  sought  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  place  title  to  all  Catholic  Church  property  in  the  name 
of  the  Bishop,  Beekman  protested  most  vigorously.  He  pointed 
out  ominously  that  the  petition  came  from  the  clergy  rather 
than  the  laity  and  was  not  even  supported  by  petitions  of  lay 
Catholics.  He  cited  the  wealthy  clergy  and  the  impoverished 

22  Ray  Allen  Billington,  The  Protestant  24  New  Tork  'Tribune ,  November  7, 
Crusade ,  1800-1860  (New  York;  Rine-  1849. 

hart,  1938),  244-50.  25  NYHS,  Proceedings ,  1849,  p.  268. 

23  American  Protestant  Society,  Annual  26  Senate  Journal ,  1850,  1851,  passim; 

Report ,  1849.  Lavas  of  Neva  York ,  1851,  820-21. 

27  New  York  Tribune ,  January  20,  1853- 
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people  of  Paraguay  and  warned  further  that  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  were  “direct  appointees  of  a  foreign  power,  exerting 
great  influence.  They  are  not  Americans,  nor  are  their  sympa¬ 
thies  with  us.  .  .  .  We  should  beware.”  Beekman  favored  vest¬ 
ing  the  property  title  in  a  corporation  dominated  by  laymen, 
but  the  Senate  majority  acceded  to  the  Bishop’s  request  as 
consistent  with  traditional  Catholic  practice.28 

Clearly  it  was  opposition  to  the  authoritarian  pattern  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  rather  than  hostility  to  foreigners  or  even  to 
Catholics  in  general  which  was  the  mainspring  of  Beekman’s 
“nativism.”  His  attitude  is  well  expressed  in  the  preamble  to 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Protestant  Society:  “We  desire 
to  secure  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions,  and  through 
them  liberty  of  conscience,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  ‘pure 
religion  and  undefiled’  and  also  to  rescue  from  error  and  from 
sin  those  who  are  in  spiritual  darkness.”29 

The  temperance  movement  was  another  which  tended  to 
divide  native  Americans  from  those  of  foreign  birth.  In  this 
case  at  considerable  risk  to  his  reputation  Beekman  sided  with 
the  foreign-born.  By  no  means  averse  to  a  good  glass  of  wine 
himself,  Beekman  was  sure  that  State-wide  prohibition  would 
“raise  a  riot”  in  every  major  city  and  prove  completely  unen¬ 
forceable.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  county  option,  but  on 
the  whole  he  preferred  to  teach  individuals  the  value  of  self- 
restraint.  He  would  run  the  risk,  he  said,  of  being  called  an 
“advocate  of  vice  and  an  apologist  for  drunkards.”30 

Risk  there  was  indeed.  The  temperance  question  had  agi¬ 
tated  New  York  politics  for  several  years  during  which  each 
side  had  won  its  temporary  triumphs.  But  in  1851  when  Maine 
passed  State-wide  prohibition,  there  began  a  wave  of  reformist 
sentiment  which  New  York  temperance  leaders,  mostly  Whigs, 
were  sure  would  carry  them  to  victory.  They  failed  to  move  a 
“rum-soaked”  Assembly  in  1852,  but  with  their  strength  fully 
mobilized  they  hoped  for  victory  in  1853. 31 

K  Ibid.y  June  17,  18,  20,  1853.  30  New  York  /"ribunCy  June  1,  1853. 

J9The  constitution  of  the  American  31  Ibid.,  March  1,  1852. 

Protestant  Society  is  reprinted  in  each 
of  the  annual  reports  cited  above. 
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In  early  June  as  their  bill  neared  passage  in  a  sweltering 

Senate  which  had  been  in  session  constantly,  save  for  a  three- 

*  ' 

week  recess,  since  the  beginning  of  January,  Beekman  moved 
that  it  be  recommitted.  He  and  two  other  Whigs  joined  io 
Democrats  to  make  a  total  of  13  in  favor  of  the  motion  while  5 
Democrats  voted  with  8  Whigs  in  opposition.  The  tie-breaking 
vote  of  the  Democratic  Lieutenant-Governor  was  cast  for  re- 
commital.32  The  Tribune  reporter  in  Albany  believed  that  Beek¬ 
man  and  a  few  other  Senators  by  their  attacks  had  killed  the 
measure  in  the  upper  house  at  a  time  when  it  stood  some  chance 
of  passing  the  Assembly.33 

Horace  Greeley,  a  leading  temperance  man,  was  outraged  by 
Beekman’s  conduct.  In  a  savage  editorial  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Senator  from  the  5th  District,  Greeley  accused  him  of 
having  betrayed  the  Temperance  Reformers,  who  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Greeley,  nominated  and  elected  him  upon  receiving 
assurance  of  his  sympathy  for  temperance.  Admitting  that  the 
temperance  advocates  had  won  no  specific  pledge  from  Beek¬ 
man  to  support  the  Maine  Law,  Greeley  nevertheless  asserted 
that  had  he  been  “borne  into  office  on  the  polluted  breath  of 
groggeries,  he  could  not  have  been  more  unscrupulous  and 
implacable  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance.”  The  earnest  Senator  whom  he  had  so  praised 
before  was  now  a  Benedict  Arnold  who  “shamefully,  criminally 
deceived  and  betrayed”  his  supporters.  He  would,  concluded 
Greeley,  abolish  any  prison  which  debased  the  moral  nature  of 
man  as  thoroughly  as  did  the  New  York  legislature.34 

Beekman’s  reply  was  published  in  the  Tribune  along  with 
another  diatribe  against  him  which  was  three  times  the  length 
of  his  letter.  The  facts,  wrote  Beekman,  were  that  the  temper¬ 
ance  people  of  his  district  had  asked  him  to  commit  himself  to 
jffie  Maine  Law  principle  and  upon  his  refusal  to  so  bind  him¬ 
self  nominated  a  candidate  to  run  against  him.  However,  on 
the  eve  of  the  election,  without  any  other  interview  with 
Beekman,  the  temperance  forces  withdrew  their  candidate  and 

12  Senate  Journal,  1853,  740.  34  New  York  'Tribune,  June  i,  1853. 

33  New  York  Tribune,  June  6,  1853. 
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endorsed  Beekman.  Thus,  the  Senator  continued,  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  represent  him  as  a  traitor,  for  “he  had  deceived  no  one.”35 
Proclaiming  himself  a  friend  of  temperance  but  not  of  “forcible 
legislation”  to  attain  it,  Beekman  added  that  he  himself  would 
agree  “never  to  taste  aught  but  water  while  I  live,  if  my  ab¬ 
stinence  would  preserve  my  brother  from  ruin.”  Greeley  re¬ 
affirmed  his  previous  position  and  asserted  that  “tenderness  to 
such  as  Beekman,”  who  was  the  “most  active  and  conspicuous 
adversary”  of  temperance  in  the  Senate,  would  be  “treason  to 
humanity.”36  Later  in  the  month  the  prohibition  measure  passed 
the  Senate  despite  new  constitutional  arguments  which  Beek¬ 
man  raised  against  it,  but  by  that  time  Assembly  sentiment 
had  crystallized  in  opposition  to  it.  Prohibition  in  New  York 
was  dead  for  1853  and  no  legislator  had  done  more  to  kill  it 
than  had  James  William  Beekman.37 

Beekman’s  determination  that  temperance  should  be  taught 
rather  than  imposed  by  total  prohibition  reflected  not  only  a 
repugnance  for  limitations  upon  personal  freedom  but  also  a 
consuming  interest  in  public  education.  This  was  evident  in 
the  diary  of  his  European  tour  wherein  he  described  in  detail 
the  musical  and  artistic  training  of  Dutch  school  children.  It 
was  evident  in  his  appointment,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  as  one  of  the  County  Board  of  Visitors  in  New  York 
under  a  system  whereby  semi-official  inspectors  kept  the  State 
Superintendent  of  schools  informed  of  conditions  in  the  county 
schools  which  an  economy-minded  legislature  had  deprived  of 
local  administrative  officers  in  1847. 38  Beekman’s  concern  for 
education  was  also  made  evident  in  1849  when  he  chose  to  be¬ 
come  8th  Ward  School  Commissioner  rather  than  Assistant 
Alderman. 


35  Political  notices  printed  in  the  'Trib¬ 
une  at  the  time  of  the  1851  election  con¬ 
firm  the  main  points  of  Beekman’s 
story.  See  the  issues  of  October  27,  30, 
and  November  3. 

33  New  Tork  Tribune ,  June  4,  1853. 

37  Senate  Journal ,  1853,  837 ;  New 

Tork  Herald ,  June  15,  1853;  New  Tork 
Tribune ,  June  16,  1853.  Prohibition  did 


become  law  in  New  York  in  1855,  but 
the  law  was  found  unconstitutional  in 
1856,  as  Beekman  had  foreseen  (Alexan¬ 
der,  op.  cit.,  II,  210). 

38  Samuel  S.  Randall,  History  of  the 
Common  School  System  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork  (New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  1871),  101. 
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As  a  freshman  member  of  the  legislature  that  same  year, 
however,  Assemblyman  Beekman  played  no  important  role 
in  the  passage  of  the  momentous  Free  School  Law,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  a  major  effort  on  his  part  was  needless.  So  popular 
in  fact  had  the  concept  of  free  schools  become  that  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  Senate39  and  it  passed  the 
Assembly  after  virtually  no  debate  by  a  vote  of  80  to  6. 40  A 
referendum  on  the  measure  in  the  fall  election  produced  a 
favorable  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.41  But  within  four 
months  of  its  effective  date  the  legislature  had  received  250 
petitions  for  its  repeal.  The  war  was  on. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Law  there  had  been 
in  effect  what  was  referred  to  as  the  “rate  bill  and  indigent 
exemption”  system.  Essentially  this  meant  that  school  ex¬ 
penses  above  those  met  by  State  assistance  and  local  taxes  were 
to  be  defrayed  by  tuition  charges  or  rate  bills  from  which  self- 
declared  paupers  were  exempt.42  Poor  families  too  proud  to 
proclaim  themselves  indigent  frequently  kept  their  children  at 
home  under  this  system  rather  than  pay  the  tuition.  It  was  to 
avoid  this  situation  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  that 
reformers  enacted  the  Free  School  Law  under  which  common 
school  education  was  to  be  free  to  all  State  residents  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21.  Unfortunately  the  measure’s  myopic 
draftsmen  provided  that  the  counties  should  bear  an  increased 
share  of  the  financial  burden  in  relation  to  the  State.  Further¬ 
more,  they  provided  for  a  special  tax  upon  property  in  the 
school  district.  Revenue  from  this  tax  was  to  replace  income 
from  tuition  charges  as  the  expandable  bridge  to  span  the  gap 
between  actual  school  expenditures  in  the  district  and  the  total 
State  and  county  funds  available  to  meet  those  costs.  This  new 
provision  would  have  been  a  bitter  pill  for  district  taxpayers  in 
any  case  but  it  was  made  doubly  acrid  by  the  failure  of  many 
counties  to  raise  the  increased  revenues  required  of  them.  Thus 


39  New  York  Tribune ,  March  20,  1849. 

40  Assembly  Journal,  1840,  1309. 

41  New  York  Tribune,  December  5, 
1849. 

42  In  1 849  the  total  expenditure  for 


common  schools  was  $1,655,668.24. 
Of  this  $839,845.98  came  from  State 
assistance,  $508,724.56  from  rate  bills, 
and  $398,097.70  from  local  taxes.  See 
Randall  op.  cit.,  283. 
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an  even  greater  burden  fell  upon  property  owners  in  the  school 
districts,  and  in  areas  of  relatively  low  real-estate  values  the 
required  tax  rates  were  often  excessive.43 

When  the  repeal  drive  got  under  way  in  1850  Beekman  came 
to  the  fore.  He  had  now  been  elected  to  the  Senate  and  was 
Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Literature  which  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  educational  matters.  In  that  capacity  he  worked 
closely  with  the  State  authorities  in  drafting  ameliorative 
amendments  to  the  law  and  introduced  them  in  the  Senate. 
Opponents  of  free  schools  had  determined  on  another  referen¬ 
dum,  however,  and  they  defeated  the  amendments  in  order  to 
win  repeal  of  the  law  “by  aid  of  the  disgust  felt  for  one  or  two  of 
its  subordinate  clauses.”  Beekman  exposed  this  tactic  fully  in 
a  report  to  the  Senate  from  his  committee  and  when  his  op¬ 
ponents  carried  the  day  in  the  legislature  he  and  the  other  free- 
school  advocates  summoned  a  State  convention  to  launch  a 
campaign  against  the  repeal  referendum.44 

The  convention  of  the  free-school  advocates  met  at  Syracuse 
on  July  10.  It  heard  the  case  of  the  rural  “squirearchy”  which 
paid  the  bulk  of  the  property  taxes  and  seldom  sent  its  children 
to  the  common  schools;  it  heard  also  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
spokesman,  J.  A.  McMaster,  editor  of  Freeman's  Journal ,  who 
insisted  that  any  State  action  with  respect  to  education  was  an 
invasion  of  the  family  “sanctuary”  in  order  “to  rob  the  parents 
of  their  authority  over  the  children.”45  Having  heard  the  op¬ 
position  arguments,  the  convention  adopted  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  endorsing  and  defending  the  free-school  principle  and 
promising  to  correct  the  inequitable  tax  features  of  the  existing 
law. 

Meanwhile  Beekman  and  others  in  a  committee  under  the 


43  Randall,  op.  cit.,  253-255;  New  York 
Tribune ,  June  3,  1850. 

44  Senate  Documents ,  1850,  III,  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  in;  New  York  Tribune,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  March  4,  13,  14,  April  2,  4,  1850. 

45  Randall,  op.  cit.,  265.  In  the  Free¬ 
man's  Journal  McMaster  later  asserted 
that  the  existing  law  tended  toward 
“State  Monoply,  State  despotism,  and 


State  socialism.”  He  wanted  no  public 
support  for  schools  or  support  for  all 
schools,  including  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  asserted  flatly  that  it  w\as 
the  duty  of  Catholics  to  make  schools 
subject  to  the  clergy  where  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Pope  might  be  carried  out. 
See  Randall,  op.  cit.,  273-72. 
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chairmanship  of  Horace  Greeley46  had  prepared  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  State  which  was  promptly  adopted.  It  ex¬ 
plained  the  unfair  tactics  of  the  opposition  and  made  clear  that 
the  return  to  the  old  system  would  “banish  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  schools  altogether.”  The  argument  that  parents 
rather  than  property  owmers  who  might  be  childless  should 
bear  the  costs  of  education  was  answered  by  the  assertion  that 
there  was  no  property  which  would  not  be  more  profitable  in  a 
well-educated  than  in  an  ignorant  community.  The  authors 
pointed  out  also  the  particular  importance  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  land  of  universal  suffrage  and  reminded  voters  that 
three  fourths  of  the  State’s  prison  inmates  came  from  the  one 
fourth  of  the  population  which  had  received  least  education. 
Finally,  they  asked  the  squirearchy  if  it  would  follow  its  own 
logic  to  a  conclusion  that  paupers  should  be  taxed  to  maintain 
the  poorhouses.  The  basic  Catholic  objection  that  either  public 
schools  should  receive  no  State  aid  from  taxes  generally  im¬ 
posed  or  that  parochial  schools  should  share  in  the  distribution 
of  State  subsidies  to  education  was  not  answered  in  the  con¬ 
vention  statement.  Beekman  and  his  colleagues  held  that  this 
religious  issue  was  not  relevant  to  the  question  which  the 
referendum  posed.47 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  fall  Beekman 
worked  diligently  to  turn  out  a  free-school  majority  in  New 
York  City  which  would  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  adverse  vote 
anticipated  in  rural  areas.  He  cooperated  closely  with  Secretary 
of  State  Christopher  Morgan,  the  ex-officio  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  and  his  deputy,  S.  S.  Randall,  a  principal 


45  In  his  lengthy  correspondence  with 
Beekman  on  the  Free  School  campaign 
W.  L.  Crandall,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  called  the  convention, 
frequently  discussed  Greeley’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  drive.  Greeley’s  paper  was 
widely  distributed  and  enormously  in¬ 
fluential  upstate.  However,  according  to 
Beekman,  Greeley  was  suffering  from 
overconfidence  which  was  perhaps  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  knowledge  that  support  of 
free  schools  would  reduce  both  his  cir¬ 
culation  and  his  popularity  upstate.  His 


failure  to  publicize  adequately  the  call 
for  the  convention  was,  according  to 
Crandall,  probably  the  principal  reason 
which  made  it  necessary  to  postpone 
the  convention  for  a  month.  Under  pres¬ 
sure  from  Beekman  and  others,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  conscience,  Greeley  ul¬ 
timately  swung  into  line  and  cam¬ 
paigned  vigorously  at  a  considerable  cost 
in  upstate  circulation.  Crandall  to  Beek¬ 
man,  May  3,  1 8,  21,  28,  June  13,  1850; 
New  York  Yribuney  June  16,  1850,  passim. 

47  Randall,  op.  cit .,  268-72. 
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sparkplug  and  later  historian  of  the  campaign.  While  the  rural 
returns  were  still  straggling  in  after  the  election,  Beekman  had 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  his  friends  in  Albany  a  -favorable 
majority  of  35,000  votes  in  New  York  City.  “That,”  wrote 
Randall  in  reply,  “settles  the  question  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  thanks  to  the  energy  and  indomitable  efforts  of  the  Free 
School  Champions  of  New  York!”  Randall  confessed  that  he 
had  no  adequate  words  of  appreciation,  but  thought  that 
success  in  itself  was  “abundant  reward  for  months  and  years  of 
toil,  anxiety  and  labor.”48  Morgan  wrote  more  simply  that  the 
“friends  of  Free  Schools  are  greatly  indebted  to  you”  for  the 
size  of  the  favorable  vote  in  New  York  City.49  Twenty  years 
later  in  his  History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Randall  took  a  page  to  list  the  names  of  those  in  the 
various  communities  who  had  contributed  most  to  what  he 
called  “the  final  establishment”  of  the  “Free  School  Princi¬ 
ple.”  The  five  New  Yorkers  named  included  Horace  Greeley 
and  Henry  J.  Raymond,  but  first  place  was  still  accorded  to 
James  W.  Beekman.50 

Actually  the  battle  had  not  been  finally  won.  So  strong  were 
rural  representatives  in  the  legislature  that  in  the  next  session, 
despite  the  outcome  of  the  referendum,  they  were  able  to  pass  a 
law  which,  although  entitled  “An  Act  to  establish  free  schools” 
and  providing  ostentatiously  in  its  first  paragraph  that  “Com¬ 
mon  schools  in  the  several  school  districts  in  this  state  shall  be 
free  to  all  persons  .  .  .  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,”  disingenuously  added  a  provision  for  “rate  bills”  to  be 
charged  against  parents  “in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
and  children”  in  attendance.  However,  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  these  tuition  payments  was  reduced  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  State  funds  made  available  for  the  support  of  schools. 
Beekman  and  his  allies,  having  battled  every  step  of  the  way, 
consented  to  this  arrangement  only  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  alternative  was  a  “return  to  the  system  in  force  prior  to 
1849”  under  which  much  larger  sums  had  had  to  be  raised  by 

48  Randall  to  Beekman,  November  7,  43  Morgan  to  Beekman,  November  12 

1850.  1850. 

60  Randall,  op.  cit.t  276. 
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rate  bills.51  Doubtless  in  the  face  of  this  setback  Beekman  agreed 
with  Secretary  of  State  Morgan  when  he  stated  that  they  had 
won  public  acceptance  of  a  principle  whose  “full  assertion 
may  be  deferred,  but  cannot  ultimately  be  repressed.”52  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1867  that  the  rate-bill  system  was  fi¬ 
nally  eliminated  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  law  of  1851  was  ended.53 

Meanwhile  the  evolution  of  public  education  received  an¬ 
other  important  assist  from  Beekman.  A  self-perpetuating 
private  body  known  as  the  Public  School  Society  had  long  main¬ 
tained  a  public  school  system  in  New  York  City.  However, 
Catholic  protests  at  the  Protestant  bias  in  the  “moral”  instruc¬ 
tion  provided  in  this  sytem  had  led  in  1842  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  what  soon  became  a  rival  school  system  controlled  by 
officials  who  were  publicly  elected.  Ably  directed  by  its  Board  of 
Education  and  supported  by  tax  revenues,  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  rapidly  outdistanced  the  old  Public  School  Society,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  construction  of  new  schools  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  population.  Pressures  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  privately  managed  system  into  the  more  dynamic 
publicly  controlled  system  mounted  yearly,  but  the  Public 
School  Society  trustees,  amongwhom  weresuch  powerful  figures 
as  the  millionaire  philanthropist,  Peter  Cooper,  were  reluctant 
to  surrender  their  powers,  their  properties,  and  their  trust  to  an 
organization  which  they  feared  would  be  dominated  by  political 
considerations.54  Thus  the  drafting  of  State  legislation  to  con¬ 
summate  the  merger  required  the  exercise  of  infinite  diplomacy. 

Beekman  was  in  a  good  position  to  promote  negotiations  for 
the  merger.  By  virtue  of  his  election  as  8th  Ward  School  Com¬ 
missioner  in  1849  he  automatically  become  a  member  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Senate  on  questions  affecting 
schools.  Finally,  he  had  the  respect  of  the  Public  School  Society 
trustees. 


61  Ibid.,  294;  Laws  of  New  York,  1851, 
292-96  (Chapter  151). 

52  Quoted  in  Randall,  op.  cit.,  298. 

53  Randall,  op.  cit.,  38 

M  Thomas  Boese,  Public  Education  in 
the  City  of  New  York  (New  York:  Harper 


&  Brothers,  1869),  passim',  William  O. 
Bourne,  History  of  the  Public  School 
Society  (New  York:  George  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1873),  passim',  Anthony  P.  Halsey 
to  Beekman,  February  16,  1850. 
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These  gentlemen  worked  diligently  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  organization  or  to  gain  for  it  every  possible 
concession  before  agreeing  to  its  absorption  by  the  Board  of 

it  hard  for  legislation 
which  would  have  bound  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
healthy  contributions  to  the  Society’s  costs  of  building-mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  which  they  found  difficult  to  meet.  The  Board 
rallied  to  defeat  that  requirement,  but,  confident  in  the  as¬ 
surance  that  time  was  working  in  its  favor,  made  no  extravagant 
demands  for  immediate  merger.55  After 
work,  including  correspondence  and  consultation  with  the 
leaders  of  both  sides,  Beekman  secured  unanimous  consent  in 
the  Senate  for  a  measure  which  authorized  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  make  appropriations  to  the  Public  School  Society  but 
also  authorized  it  in  effect  to  absorb  its  rival.56  In  1852,  having 
failed  to  secure  from  the  Board  the  revenues  it  needed,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Society  agreed  to  surrender,  provided  it  be  given  the 
right  to  designate  14  of  its  trustees  to  be  members  at  large  of 
the  Board  of  Education  “during  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.”57  The  legislature 
readily  approved  the  necessary  measure  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  June  4,  1853,  when  the  Board  of  Education  assumed  full 
control  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  Appropriately 
the  Public  School  Society  trustees  who  had  become  members 
of  the  Board  were  escorted  to  its  meeting  by  a  three-man  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  James  W.  Beekman  was  a  member.58 

Despite  his  avant-garde  role  on  the  questions  of  free  public 
education  and  public  control  of  schools  Beekman  was  definitely 
laggard  on  another  important  reform  which  affected  education. 
Noah  Webster  in  his  monumental  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language ,  first  published  in  1828,  had  made  radical 
changes  (now  standard  usage)  in  some  traditional  English 


diligent  committee 


Education.  In  1851  the  trustees  fougl 


65  William  H.  Neilson,  June  19,  1851; 
E.  C.  Benedict  (Board  of  Education 
President)  to  Beekman,  February  7, 
June  7,  19,  2i,  1851;  Joseph  B.  Collins 
to  Beekman,  June  16,  20,  21,  1851. 

56  Senate  Journal ,  1851,  368,  640, 

788;  Laws  of  New  York ,  1851,  748  (Chap¬ 
ter  386). 


67  Boese,  op.  cit.,  79-80;  Bourne,  op. 
cit.,  580.  See  also  Board  of  Education 
to  Beekman  and  others,  April  1 4,  1852; 
William  Hibbard  to  Beekman,  January 
24,  March  16,  1852;  Anthony  P.  Halsey 
to  Beekman,  January  11,  1854. 

58  Bourne,  op.  cit.,  583-97. 
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spellings.  Because  of  its  “American”  character  as  well  as  be¬ 
cause  of  its  good  definitions  and  etymological  worth,  successive 
editions  of  the  dictionary  became  extremely  popular.  In  1850 
Massachusetts  had  provided  for  its  distribution  throughout 
its  common  school  system  with  the  result  that  “Where  it  was 
enthroned  in  a  district  or  village  school-house  not  only  the 
pupils  and  teacher  but  the  parents  and  citizens  appealed  to 
it  to  settle  questions  .  .  .  and  thus  it  contributed  to  educate  the 
entire  community.”59  Swept  along  in  the  intellectual  tide.  New 
York  legislators  of  1851  determined  to  make  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Literature 
resisted  firmly. 

The  Committee  itself  endorsed  the  measure  with  the  un¬ 
charitable  assertion  that  no  man  of  intelligence  could  fail  to 
recognize  the  dictionary’s  value.  The  Chairman  filed  a  dissent. 
Relying  heavily  on  a  letter  from  Edward  S.  Gould  who  had 
published  a  review  of  the  dictionary  in  Duyckinck’s  Literary 
JVorld ,  Beekman  reminded  the  Senate  that  Webster  had  begun 
by  advocating  such  spellings  as  “iland,  steddy,  wimmen, 
lether,”  but  upon  ascertaining  that  “the  storm  of  criticism  he 
had  provoked  was  more  than  he  or  his  book  could  bear  [com¬ 
mercially],  he  began  to  modify  to  suit  the  critics.  He  published 
(in  a  course  of  years,)  five  different  dictionaries,  all  in  retreat 
from  his  original  ground,  and  stopped  modifying  only  when  he 
stopped  breathing.”  Consequently,  charged  Gould  and  Beek¬ 
man,  “The  present  difficulty  with  Webster’s  Dictionary,  is  its 
total  want  of  a  principle.  To  spell  words  as  they  are  pronounced, 
and  strike  out  all  superfluous  letters,  although  radicalism  and 
folly,  is  still  a  principle  of  action;  but  to  abandon  that,  and 
vacillate  capriciously  between  that  and  the  previously  recog¬ 
nized  system,  is  mere  quackery  and  irresolute  nonsense.”60 
In  support  of  this  position  Beekman  cited  testimony  from  that 
old  mocker  of  Dutchmen’s  ways,  Washington  Irving,  from  the 
poet-editor  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  from  the  historian 

69  Senate  Documents ,  /8^r,  III,  Docu-  favour,  but  its  retention  in  serious  and 
ment  No.  81.  courage.  Senate  Documents ,  1851, 

60  Gould  cited  such  examples  as  the  Document  No.  89;  see  also  Gould  to 
omission  of  the  “u”  from  mould,  honour,  Beekman,  June  13,  1851. 
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George  Bancroft.  He  also  claimed  the  support  of  Hawthorne 
for  his  side.  When  Webster  triumphed  over  all,  Duyckinck, 
speaking  for  many  leading  literary  figures,  congratulated  Beek¬ 
man  for  his  “defence”  of  the  “honour”  of  the  English  language.61 

Beekman’s  stands  on  such  issues  as  nativism,  temperance, 
and  education  won  him  some  degree  of  fame,  but  it  was  the 
slavery  question  which  brought  him  the  most  widespread  at¬ 
tention.  The  growing  American  nationalism  in  its  struggle 
against  the  older  “virtues”  of  individualism  and  State  au¬ 
tonomy  struck  hard  in  Beekman’s  generation  on  this  rock.  In 
the  North  the  majority  was  resolutely  determined  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery  and  a  noisy  minority  agitated  for  its 
abolition.  In  the  South  individualism  and  State  autonomy  in 
combination  with  fear  of  the  consequences  of  emancipation  as¬ 
serted  that  no  slave-owner  should  be  denied  the  right  to  take 
his  property  to  newly  opened  territories  under  full  protection 
of  the  law,  and  shining  virtues  were  proclaimed  by  some  for  the 
institution  of  slavery  itself.  In  1850  sectional  conflict  along  these 
lines  came  to  a  head.  The  South  was  disturbed  that  gold-rich 
California,  acquired  from  Mexico  two  years  before,  already 
clamored  for  admission  to  the  Union  with  a  constitution 
barring  slavery.  It  was  disturbed  that  Congress  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  the  claim  of  Texas,  a  firmly  committed  slave 
State,  to  a  large  section  of  New  Mexico  and  clearly  wished  to 
make  that  underpopulated  territory  into  still  another  free 
State.  The  South  feared,  too,  that  Congress  might  ban  the 
slave  trade  or  even  slavery  itself  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  Northern  States  would  continue  to  tolerate  if  not 
actually  to  aid  the  “underground  railway”  which  transported 
fugitive  slaves  to  Canada.  When  Northern  hotheads  shouted 
Abolition,”  their  Southern  counterparts  responded  with 
“secession.”  But  the  wiser  heads  of  Clay,  Webster,  Douglas, 
and  President  Fillmore  settled  the  immediate  issues  in  the 
historic  and  complex  “Compromise  of  1850”  in  which  the  chief 

61  Duyckinck  to  Beekman,  July  9,  1851;  see  also  George  Bancroft  to  Beek¬ 
man,  December  9,  1851. 
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Northern  concession  was  the  agreement  to  enforce  a  rigid 
Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

As  it  had  previously  split  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York, 
the  slavery  issue  now  sundered  the  Whigs.  The  radical  majority 
rallied  behind  William  H.  Seward,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1849,  and  Thurlow  Weed,  the  “Wizard  of  the  Lobby.” 
The  minority  of  conservatives,  especially  strong  in  New  York 
City,  supported  Millard  Fillmore,  the  mild-mannered  lawyer 
from  Buffalo  who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  at  Zachary 
Taylor’s  death,  July  9,  1850.  Seward,  who  had  somehow  become 
the  principal  confidant  of  slave-owning  Zachary  Taylor,  op¬ 
posed  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  at  every  step.  To  the 
constitutional  arguments  of  the  Southerners  he  replied  that 
there  was  a  “higher  law”  than  the  Constitution.  That 
law  dictated,  he  implied,  “that  slavery  must  give  way  ...  to 
the  ripening  influences  of  humanity;  that  emancipation  is 
inevitable  and  is  near.”62  Fillmore,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  White  House  inner  circle  until  placed  at  its  very  center 
by  Taylor’s  death,  had  made  clear  at  an  early  date  that  he 
would  support  the  compromises  because  they  seemed  to  him 
“for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.”63  As  President  he  sup¬ 
plied  with  vigor  the  influence  necessary  to  guarantee  the  passage 
of  the  conciliating  measures. 

Beekman  had  long  opposed  Seward  but,  preoccupied  with  the 
Free  School  fight,  he  apparently  did  not  attend  the  State  con¬ 
vention  of  September  1850  at  which  the  party  split  occurred. 
The  convention  began  harmoniously  and  in  fact  endorsed  the 
compromise  measures  in  a  mild  resolution.  However,  when  it 
adopted  a  more  enthusiastic  commendation  of  Seward’s  con¬ 
duct,  the  conservatives,  led  by  the  silver-haired  convention 
chairman,  Francis  Granger,  stalked  out.  The  bolters  held  their 
own  convention  some  time  later,  but  Beekman  was  still  not 
publicly  associated  with  the  “Silver  Gray”  Whigs  as  they  were 
called  in  honor  of  Granger’s  dignified  appearance.  Neither  did 

62  Quoted  in  Allan  Nevins,  Ordeal  of  M  lb  id.,  324. 
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he  join  with  the  conservatives  in  New  York  City  who  formed 
the  Union  Safety  Committee  at  the  end  of  October.  In  fact, 
although  many  New  York  City  Whigs  deserted  their  party  and 
supported  the  Democrats  in  the  gubernatorial  contest,  Beek¬ 
man  actively  supported  Washington  Hunt  who  had  been  named 
by  the  Whig  convention  before  the  bolt,  but  was  accepted  by 
the  Silver  Grays. 

Having  squeezed  into  office  by  the  narrowest  margin  while 
all  other  Whig  candidates  for  State  office  were  going  down  to 
defeat,  Hunt  was  grateful  for  Beckman’s  support  and  anxious  to 
heal  the  party  breach.  He  was  sure  that  he  and  Beekman  would 
agree  as  to  what  actions  were  necessary  to  “sustain  sound  con¬ 
servative  principles,”  and  he  asserted  also  that  Beekman  would 
be  “one  of  my  constitutional  advisers,  and  .  .  .  one  to  whom  I 
shall  look  with  confidence  for  friendly  and  judicious  counsels.”64 
Unfortunately  for  the  Whig  party  Hunt  was  not  strong  enough 
to  exert  much  influence  and  within  two  months  Beekman  him¬ 
self  was  pounding  a  wedge  into  the  party  split. 

The  issue  which  gave  Beekman  his  prominence  arose  over 
the  election  by  the  legislature  of  a  successor  to  United  States 
Senator  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  a  Democrat  whose  term  was  ex¬ 
piring.  According  to  State  law  a  day  was  to  be  fixed  by  joint 
resolution  on  which  balloting  for  United  States  Senator  would 
take  place  in  each  house.  If  the  same  candidate  received  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  ballots  in  each  house,  he  was  declared  elected.  If 
the  Senate  cast  a  majority  for  one  man  and  the  Assembly  for 
another,  then  the  contest  was  to  be  resolved  in  a  joint  session. 
There  was  no  provision  to  cover  a  situation  in  which  no  candi¬ 
date  received  a  majority  in  one  or  both  houses.  The  Assembly 
was  then  overwhelmingly  Whig,  but  in  the  Senate  the  division 
was  17  Whigs  to  15  Democrats;  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
«who  was  authorized  to  vote  in  order  to  break  ties,  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  Thus  one  Whig  defection  in  the  Senate  would  give  the 
Democrats  control,  but,  if  the  Democratic  candidate  received 
a  Senatorial  majority,  the  election  under  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  above,  would  be  thrown  into  a  joint  session  of  the  two 

44  Hunt  to  Beekman,  November  1 8,  1850. 
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houses  of  the  legislature  where  the  Whigs  would  inevitably  have 
triumphed.  The  Democratic  strategy,  therefore,  was  to  prevent 
any  candidate  from  receiving  a  majority  in  the. Senate.  Under 
those  circumstances  the  selection  of  a  Senator  might  then  be 
postponed  until  after  the  election  of  another  legislature.  This 
was  the  Democratic  goal. 

The  obvious  Whig  candidate  for  the  Senate  seat  was  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish  whom  Beekman  had  helped  to  nominate  and  elect  as 
Governor  in  1848.  Fish  was  a  cautious,  scholarly  man  of 
moderate  views  whom  Weed  and  Seward  had  brought  forward 
in  the  party.  His  background  was  quite  similar  to  Beekman’s 
and  in  fact  Beekman  both  knew  and  liked  him.  On  the  other 
hand  Beekman  felt  that  he  was  too  much  influenced  by  Seward 
and  Weed  and  that  he  lacked  the  fortitude  to  stand  firm  against 
them  in  defense  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which  Beekman 
thought  was  exactly  what  President  Fillmore  had  called  it: 
“an  essential  element  in  a  series  of  measures  calculated  to  .  .  . 
restore  harmony  to  the  Union. ”65 

Beekman’s  thinking  on  the  senatorial  question  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  two  communications  which  he  received  before  the 
legislative  session  started.  One  came  from  his  uncle,  Jacob  G. 
Sanders,  a  lawyer  and  local  politician  in  Albany  with  whom 
Beekman  usually  resided  when  at  the  capital.  Sanders  had  al¬ 
ways  been  very  close  to  his  nephew  and  seldom  hesitated  to 
advise  him.  After  the  election  of  1850,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Whigs  had  won  the  legislature  and  would  elect  their 
candidate,  probably  Fish,  as  Senator,  Sanders  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Fish  should  declare  himself  on  national  issues  and 
suggested  very  strongly  that  Beekman  avoid  committing  him¬ 
self  to  support  Fish.  “You  don’t  know  all  that  is  going  on,” 
he  wrote,  implying  darkly  that  Weed  and  Seward  had  captured 
Fish  completely.66 

Even  more  disturbing  was  a  letter  from  A.  G.  Zabriskie,  a 

85  New  York  Yribune ,  December  24,  68  Sanders  to  Beekman,  November  19, 

1850.  On  Fish,  see  Allan  Nevins,  Hamilton  1850. 

Fish  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

1936).  This  work  is  cited  hereafter  as 
Nevins,  Fish. 
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wealthy  New  Yorker  of  aristocratic  lineage,  who  had  been 
travelling  “for  fifteen  months  among  the  people  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia  and  Florida.”  During  this  time,  he  said,  “I  have 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  views  of  leading 
men  of  both  political  parties  upon  the  agitating  subject  of 
slavery  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  at  no  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  existed  a  greater 
-danger  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  the  states  .  .  .  and 
further,  at  no  period  did  an  opportunity  exist  more  favorable 
than  the  present  to  cement  the  bonds  and  perpetuate  the 
glorious  system  of  government  under  which  we  have  so  pros¬ 
pered  as  a  people.”  The  South  would  accept  the  compromise,  he 
wrote,  if  the  people  of  the  North  observed  it  fully.  The  New 
York  senatorial  election  would  be  carefully  observed  by  the 
South,  he  felt,  as  a  test  of  Northern  sentiment  upon  this  point. 
Thus  he  implored  Beekman  to  “vote  for  no  man”  who  would 
not  consider  the  Compromise  of  1850  as  a  final  settlement. 

As  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  [he  concluded ,]  do  I  believe  that  the 
Union  will  be  dissolved  whenever  the  North  in  Congress  passes  any  bill 
for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  the  abolition  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Slave  Trade,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  are  expected  to  flow  from  either  of  these  bills  are  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Evils  which  will  attend  its  passage.  There  is  not  a  prominent 
man  in  Georgia  who  is  not  pledged  to  dissolution  or  secession  in  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  any  such  contingency.67 

After  the  legislature  had  convened,  more  influential  counsel 
was  offered  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Maxwell  was  a  frequent  spokesman  for 
President  Fillmore  and  with  that  authority  backed  by  his 
patronage  powers  he  was  also  the  de facto  leader  of  New  York’s 
Silver  Gray  Whigs.  Beekman  had  written  him  expressing  de¬ 
termination  to  “speak  out  boldly  for  the  Union”  and  against 
further  agitation  of  the  sectional  conflict  upon  which  Seward 
and  Weed  appeared  resolved.  Maxwell  encouraged  him  in  every 
way  and  even  hinted  that  Beekman  might  receive  a  “distin- 

^Zabriskie  to  Beekman,  December,  1850. 
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guished”  Federal  appointment.  He  was  sure  that  those  who 
expected  Beekman  to  “fall  back  from  your  early  views  ...  do 
you  injustice  and  I  confidently  refer  them  to  the  result. ”6S 

In  reply  to  Maxwell,  Beekman  left  no  doubt  that  he  would 
speak  out,  but  he  thought  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  Were  he  to 
introduce  a  resolution  commending  the  administration  of 
President  Fillmore  on  the  compromise  measures  he  felt  it  might 
receive  no  vote  other  than  his  own  and  would  expose  himself  to 
the  charge  of  attempting  merely  to  curry  favor  at  Washington 
in  the  hope  of  some  individual  reward.  Beekman  thought  it 
wise  to  allow  the  Democrats  to  open  the  issue,  as  he  was  posi¬ 
tive  they  would,  and  then  he  would  do  his  best  to  rally  support 
for  his  convictions  among  the  conservative  Whigs  who  had  thus 
far  kept  silent  in  fear  of  the  influence  of  Weed  and  Seward.69 

Beekman’s  determination  was  further  strengthened  by 
Congressman  James  Brooks,  a  New  York  City  Whig  who  was 
close  to  the  administration.  Having  heard  that  there  were 
doubts  expressed  at  Albany  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  Brooks  made  it  very  clear  that  “the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  desire  and  expect”  all  Whigs  to  acquiesce  in  the 
compromise  measures  as  a  “final  settlement.”70 

At  the  end  of  January  the  time  for  action  came.  A  Whig 
caucus  was  summoned  to  settle  the  senatorial  question.  Prior 
to  its  meeting  Beekman  and  two  of  his  colleagues  addressed  a 
letter  to  Fish  asking  if  he  were  prepared  “to  acquiesce  in  and 
sustain”  the  compromise  measures  “until  time  and  experience 
shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  farther  legislation  to  guard 
against  evasion  or  abuse.”71  Fish  replied  in  an  open  letter  in 
which  he  endorsed  all  the  measures  except  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act.  On  that  key  issue  he  hedged  by  saying  that  he  wished  the 
act  amended  as  soon  as  possible,  but  would  not  “jeopard  the 
union”  by  a  premature  demand  for  alterations.  In  private  cor¬ 
respondence  with  President  Fillmore,  Fish  had  gone  even 
farther  toward  agreeing  not  to  press  for  amendment  to  the 

68  Maxwell  to  Beekman,  January  15,  70  Brooks  to  Beekman,  January  1 7 » 

1851.  25,  1851. 

63  Beekma'n  to  Maxwell,  January  17,  71  Senators  Babcock,  Beekman,  and 

1851.  Owen  to  Fish,  January  29,  1851. 
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Fugitive  Slave  Act,  but  he  refused  even  privately  to  inform  the 
Silver  Gray  leaders  of  this  position.72  It  would  indeed  have  been 
embarrassing  to  Seward. 

Altogether  thirty  Whigs  absented  themselves  from  the  caucus 
in  order  to  avoid  being  committed  to  vote  for  Fish,  but  word 
from  Washington  that  Fish  had  been  pronounced  acceptable 
by  some  members  of  the  cabinet  reduced  the  opposition  in  the 
next  few  days.73  When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on 
February  5,  sixteen  Whig  Senators  lined  up  for  Fish  while 
Beekman  and  the  fifteen  Democrats  scattered  their  votes  so 
that  no  candidate  received  a  majority.  A  Democratic  motion  to 
adjourn  was  defeated  by  Beekman’s  vote  and  a  second  ballot 
was  taken.  It  produced  the  same  result,  whereupon  Beekman 
moved  to  adjourn.  The  motion  carried  with  Beekman,  15 
Democratic  Senators  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  favor 
and  16  Whigs  against.74  Another  ballot  could  not  be  taken  with¬ 
out  an  amendment  to  the  law  or  at  least  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution.  Beekman,  the  tribune  wrote  sarcastically,  had 
“achieved  glory  enough  for  one  day  if  not  for  a  lifetime.”75 

Indeed  Beekman’s  defection  seemed  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Democrats  to  block  the  election  of  Fish  for  the  entire  ses¬ 
sion,  as  outraged  Whig  leaders  were  quick  to  point  out.  Beek¬ 
man  was  called  a  puppet  of  the  “Customs  House  gang,”  seeker 
of  a  diplomatic  post,  a  perjurer,  traitor,  and  a  lunatic  “who 
had  escaped  his  keepers.”  A  more  judicious  criticism  of  his 
conduct  held  that  a  pledge  from  Fish  to  support  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  was  really  not  required  because  Fish  was  “eminently 
conservative  and  devoted  to  the  Union,  .  .  .  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  become  an  ‘agitator.’  ”76  Such  a  view  was  ultimately 
taken  by  the  President  himself  and  made  known  privately  at 
Albany. 

«&.  On  the  other  hand  Beekman  was  not  without  support. 
Prompted  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  the  Whig  General  Committee  of 
New  York  City  overwhelmingly  endorsed  Beekman’s  con- 

72  Nevins,  Fish,  41,  42.  74  Senate  Journal ,  1851,  1 36 — 37. 

73  Beekman  to  Maxwell,  February  8,  75  New  York  Tribune,  February  5,  1851. 

1851.  76  Ibid.,  February  5,  6,  7,  13,  14,  1851. 
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duct.77  So  of  course  did  the  Union  Safety  Committee.78  Most 
impressive  of  all  the  supporters,  however,  was  the  author  of 
the  compromise  program  himself,  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Henry  Clay.  Beekman’s  “views  of  public  duty/’  wrote  Clay  to 
Maxwell,  were  the  same  as  his  own  and  the  stand  Beekman  had 
taken  “entitled  [him]  to  great  praise  for  his  firmness,  resolution 
and  patriotic  determination.”  Clay  saw  no  reason  why  Fish 
“should  not  make  an  open,  explicit,  and  undisguised  avowal 
of  his  sentiments”  on  the  compromise  issue.79 

Meanwhile  Beekman  was  kept  busy  examining  his  conscience 
and  defending  his  action.  “At  the  request  of  Governor  Hunt,” 
he  wrote  to  Maxwell,  “I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  convince 
myself  that  I  ought  to  change  my  vote.  To  defeat  my  friend 
Fish  is  indeed  most  painful,  but  what  I  did  to  him  I  would  have 
done  to  my  own  father  under  similar  circumstances.  My  duty 
appeared  plain.  I  did  it;  the  consequences  belong  to  God  and 
my  Constituents.”80  He  worked  hard  to  mobilize  support  in 
New  York  City  and  repeatedly  defended  himself  in  the  Senate. 
He  would  continue  his  stand,  he  said,  until  Fish  stated  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  indicated  that  he  was  not  under  abolitionist  influ¬ 
ence.  Seward,  he  charged,  was  determined  to  vitiate  or  repeal 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act;  Beekman  would  not  vote  to  “put  a 
man  beside  him  who  would  aid  in  reopening  the  half-healed 
wounds  which  inflicted  [sic]  the  body  politic.”81  To  a  group  of 
9th  Ward  Whigs  who  opposed  his  stand  Beekman  replied  that 
the  Whig  majority  in  the  Senate  which  was  opposed  to  the 
compromise  measures  “claimed  Mr.  Fish  as  an  ally  of  Mr. 
Seward  and  insisted  that  if  elected  he  would  .  .  .  sustain  their 
views.  Believing  as  I  ...  do  that  those  views  would  bring 
civil  war,  disunion  and  consequent  disaster  to  our  city,  how 
could  I  with  propriety  vote  for  Mr.  Fish?”82 

For  six  weeks  Beekman  held  his  fellow  Whigs  at  bay.  Then 


77  Maxwell  to  Beekman,  February  12, 

1851. 

78  Union  Safety  Committee  to  Beek¬ 
man,  February  7,  1851. 

79  Clay  to  Maxwell,  February  15,  1851 
(Copy  in  Beekman’s  papers). 


80  Beekman  to  Maxwell,  February  8, 
1851. 

81  New  York  'Tribune ,  February  25* 
March  4,  5,  1851. 

82  Beekman  to  William  E.  Smith, 
March  7,  1851. 
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on  March  18  the  decisive  fight  took  place.  As  Beekman  had 
anticipated,  two  Democrats  of  “Barnburner”  convictions  ab¬ 
sented  themselves  from  the  Senate.83  With  the  Democratic 
strength  thus  reduced  from  15  to  13  votes  the  Whig  majority 
was  able  to  proceed  steadily  throughout  the  day  in  overcoming 
parliamentary  roadblocks  hastily  erected  by  the  remaining 
Democrats  with  the  cooperation  of  Beekman  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Lieutenant-Governor  who  presided.  Ignoring  Beekman’s 
charge  that  their  procedure  was  clearly  in  violation  of  both 
State  and  national  constitutions,  the  Whigs  succeeded  at  2:00 
a.m.  in  electing  Hamilton  Fish  to  the  United  States  Senate. S4 

A  few  days  later  Maxwell  relayed  to  Albany  a  message  from 
the  President.  Having  received  from  Fish  a  pledge  of  “cordial 
support”  for  his  administration,  the  President  was  sure  that 
Beekman,  although  “He  meant  well,”  had  been  “mistaken  as  to 
the  true  position  of  Governor  Fish.”  Maxwell  suggested  that 
Beekman  might  announce  in  the  Senate  that  had  such  assurance 
been  given  before,  he  would  have  favored  Fish.85  Beekman’s 
reply  was  characteristic.  Fish,  he  said,  “has  never  cheated  me  or 
anybody  else  to  my  knowledge.  How  then  can  I  get  up  in  [the] 
Senate  and  offer  to  prove  that  he  has  cheated  those  political 
friends  whose  votes  have  given  him  his  seat[ ?]  ...  I  must 
respectfully  decline  sacrificing  Mr.  Fish  by  proving  him,  to 
have  deceived  his  Seward  friends.”86 

The  compromise  issue  was  highly  dramatized  by  the  Sena¬ 
torial  election,  but  Beekman  was  not  yet  finished.  On  April  9, 
he  introduced  a  resolution  which  stated  that  New  York  viewed 
“with  approbation  the  patriotic  and  long  continued  exertions 
of  Daniel  Webster  ...  to  carry  out  the  compromise  measures 
necessary  to  sustain  the  national  union.”  Noting  that  Webster 
had  already  spoken  that  year  to  the  legislatures  of  Maryland 


83  Idem;  New  York  Tribune,  March  21, 
1851.  The  Democrats  who  were  absent 
denied  prearrangement,  but  not  very 
convincingly  as  the  Senate  gallery  was 
well  filled  with  “men  of  prominence” 
before  the  Whig  steamroller  got  under¬ 
way  ( New  York  Tribune ,  March  19,  1851). 


84  Senate  Journal ,  1851 ,  309-23. 

85  Maxwell  to  Beekman,  March  28, 
1851. 

^Beekman  to  Maxwell,  March  31, 
1851. 
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and  Pennsylvania,  Beekman’s  resolution  authorized  Governor 

uished  orator  and  long-time  Presi¬ 
dential  aspirant,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  address  the  New 
York  legislature.87  Knowing  that  Webster’s  support  of  the 
compromise  had  made  his  name  anathema  among  the  radicals, 
Beekman  had  no  real  hope  that  his  resolution  would  pass.  He 
knew,  in  fact,  that  a  Webster  representative  had  been  in¬ 
dignantly  rebuffed  when  he  made  such  a  suggestion  to  New 
York  Whig  leaders.  He  introduced  his  resolution,  then,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Union  Safety  Committee  which  wanted  to 
see  in  a  record  vote  the  names  of  the  Whigs  opposed  to  “hear¬ 
ing  a  Union  speech  from  Mr.  Webster.”88  In  preliminary  voting 
on  the  resolution  the  Democrats  obligingly  sided  with  Beekman 
and  thus  forced  record  votes  which  showed  first  five  and  then 
only  two  of  the  Senate’s  17  Whigs  in  Webster’s  favor.  On  the 
final  vote  the  Democrats  of  course  moved  into  opposition  and 
no  record  vote  was  needed.89 

Such  parliamentary  battles  at  Albany  had  their  less  edifying 
counterparts  at  the  ward  level  in  New  York  City.  Whig  and 
Tammany  gang  wars  there  were  in  fact  almost  regular  features 
of  the  electoral  process.  The  development  of  intra-party  dif¬ 
ferences  to  be  settled  in  primary  contests  merely  provided  more 
opportunities  for  unscrupulous  brawlers.  The  brawlers  were 
organized  of  course  by  men  concerned  primarily  with  certain 
posts  where  money-making  opportunities  existed.  Such  indeed 
were  the  men  who  had  nominated  and  elected  Beekman. 
Earnest  amateur  reformers,  including  Beekman  himself,  at 
times  did  battle  with  the  spoilsmen  to  whom  nominees  of  Beek- 
man’s  caliber  were  mere  ticket-strengtheners,  but  to  little 
avail. 

When  he  first  entered  politics  Beekman’s  8th  Ward  district 
was  quite  harmonious,  but  even  in  1848  his  followers  were 

87  Senate  Journal ,  1851,  476.  the  “imbecile  cabinet,”  the  radicals 

88  J.  DePeyster  Ogden  to  Beekman,  would  at  once  return  him  to  the  Senate 

April  4,  1851.  Ogden  reported  that  one  from  Massachusetts  and  name  him  for 
Whig  leader  said  “Damn  Union  men  or  President  in  1852  instead  of  Scott. 
Union  speakers.”  Another  Whig  had  89  Senate  Journal ,  /<?y/,  5 56 — 57. 

boasted  that,  if  Webster  would  leave 
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careful  to  warn  prospective  campaign  contributors  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  only  certain  designated  individuals  were 
authorized  to  receive  funds  for  his  campaign  and  that  all  other 
solicitors  were  bogus.90  In  1849  several  prominent  Whigs  who 
were  close  to  Beekman  protested  that  the  primary  at  which 
delegates  for  the  nominating  conventions  for  various  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  State  Senator,  were  to  be  selected  was  called  for  6:30 
in  the  morning  and  that  gangs  of  organized  rowdies  not  only 
kept  the  respectable  from  voting  but  cast  ballots  themselves  in 
district  after  district.  The  delegates  so  chosen  nominated  Beek¬ 
man  for  the  Senate.  In  1850,  when  Beekman’s  Senate  term  had 
still  one  year  to  run,  there  was  another  contest  in  his  district. 
An  insurgent  group  assailed  the  regulars  as  “self-elected  dele¬ 
gates,  .  .  .  office-holders  or  office-vendors  .  .  .  carrying  out  a 
corrupt  system  by  which  primary  meetings  are  made  a  mere 
farce. ”  The  insurgents  named  a  candidate  for  Assistant  Aider- 
man,  but  in  a  statement  denouncing  all  the  regular  candidates 
except  Beekman,  who  was  running  for  re-election  as  School 
Commissioner,  he  withdrew.91 

After  Beekman’s  apostasy  of  1851  his  supporters  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  rivals  who  apparently  attempted  to  ride  to  power  on 
Seward’s  platform — and  the  strength  of  a  rival  gang.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  one  of  Beekman’s  friends  reported  that  “abolition 
whigs”  had  grumbled  over  his  selection  as  delegate  to  the  State 
convention  and.  “avowed  their  opposition”  to  his  renomination 
for  Senator.92  As  the  primary  approached,  another  friend  im¬ 
plored  him  to  return  to  New  York  “immediately .”  The  9th  Ward 
representatives,  headed  by  Weed’s  friend,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
already  a  leading  figure  in  the  State  organization,  were  blocking 
Beekman’s  renomination,  he  was  informed,  and  “endeavoring 
by  every  stratagem  in  their  power  to  defeat  you.”93 

The  intrigues  of  that  primary  campaign,  in  which  Thurlow 
Weed  admitted  taking  part,94  are  almost  impossible  to  compre¬ 
hend  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  but  certain  unsavory 

80  New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  30,  1848.  82  A.  H.  Stoutenburgh  to  Beekman, 

81  Ibid.,  October  30,  31,  November  5,  September  19,  1851. 

1850.  83  James  Gridley  to  Beekman,  Oct.  7, 

1851. 
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facts  are  clear.  Clearly  William  Poole,  the  “Bill  the  Butcher” 
of  Native  American  fame  and  later  to  be  murdered  by  Tammany 
toughs,95  was  among  the  participants.  He  proclaimed  in  a 
Tribune  advertisement  that  one  would-be  nominee  for  lower 
office  had  offered  him  $600  to  “carry”  the  8th  and  9th  Wards 
in  the  primary.  He  also  alleged  that  Harvey  Hart,  an  8th  Ward 
leader  and  frequent  correspondent  of  Beekman’s,  had  thrown 
the  ballot  box  out  of  the  window  in  one  polling  place  as  closing 
time  approached  and  had  hired  such  campaign  workers  as  the 
“far  famed  Short  Boys  [a  notorious  gang],  .  .  .  street  sweepers, 
lamp  lighters,  and  dung  and  cart  men,  as  well  as  Charley  Miller 
and  other  bully  friends.”96  In  addition  to  Poole,  Hart,  and  the 
“far  famed  Short  Boys”  the  campaign  was  graced  by  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  A.  Oakey  Flail97  who  later  deserted  to  Tammany 
and  fronted  for  the  Tweed  Ring  as  Mayor  of  New  York.  At  the 
nominating  convention  itself  the  “credentials”  of  the  pro- 
Union  delegates  from  the  9th  Ward  and  from  one  district  of 
the  8th  Ward  were  challenged  by  the  radicals  but  soon  found 
valid,  whereupon  Beekman  was  nominated  by  acclamation.98 
The  party  then  pulled  together  behind  Beekman  although  rival 
Whig  candidates  continued  to  contest  bitterly  for  two  lesser 
offices.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  ideological  differences 
between  these  rivals,  however,  for  Beekman’s  allies  were  to  be 
found  in  both  camps  and  each  apparently  supported  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  Senate.99 

United  Whig  support  for  Beekman  and  his  endorsement  by 
the  8th  and  9th  Ward  temperance  groups  no  doubt  reflected  a 
recognition  that  Tammany  had  emerged  with  a  powerful  candi¬ 
date  who  was  less  favorable  than  Beekman  to  abolitionist  and 


94  Beekman  to  R.  G.  Campbell,  No¬ 
vember  14,  1851. 

^  95  See  Herbert  Asbury,  The  Gangs  of 
New  York  (New  York:  Knopf,  1928), 
87-100. 

96  New  York  Tribune ,  October  n,  1851. 

97  Ibid.,  October  15,  1851. 

98  Ibid.,  October  21,  1851. 

99  Beekman  thought,  as  did  some 
others,  that  Weed  had  tried  to  throw 
the  election  to  Sickles,  the  Democratic 


candidate,  after  failing  to  defeat  Beek¬ 
man  in  the  primary,  but  Weed  denied 
this.  The  record  of  the  vote  shows  that 
Beekman  ran  better  in  Raymond’s  9th 
Ward,  presumably  the  center  of  W  hig 
opposition  to  him,  than  he  did  in  his  own 
8th  Ward.  Previously  his  margins  had 
been  about  the  same  in  both  wards. 
New  York  Tribune ,  November  5,  1851; 
Beekman  to  R.  G.  Campbell,  November 
11,  1851. 
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temperance  views.  This  man  was  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  A  flamboy¬ 
ant  bon  vivant,  Sickles  was  always  a  formidable  campaigner. 
As  a  prominent  Congressman  he  was  to  gain  international 
notoriety  some  years  later  by  shooting  his  wife’s  paramour  on  a 
Washington  street.  Still  later  he  became  a  Civil  War  general 
and  after  that  Minister  to  Spain  and  allegedly  the  lover  of  the 
Spanish  Queen.  Thanks  to  the  solid  support  of  Raymond’s 
9th  Ward  followers,  Beekman  edged  out  Sickles  in  this  election 
by  4,262  to  4, 1 52 — a  majority  of  no.100 

Six  months  later  Beekman  found  himself  involved  in  another 
primary  fight.  This  time  the  prize  was  a  seat  in  the  Whig  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  1852.  Whig  voters  had  been  delivered  in 
this  contest,  declared  the  Tribune ,  to  the  “tender  mercies  of  the 
hireling  bullies  and  grog-shop  bruisers  who  habitually  and 
profitably  elect  our  Delegates  to  our  several  Nominating  Con¬ 
ventions.”  It  was  suggested  that  voters  turn  out  to  be  edified, 
but  that  they  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to  vote.  This  time 
Beekman  lost  in  the  “regular”  convention  to  a  radical  who  was 
pledged  to  vote  for  General  Winfield  Scott.  However,  at  a  later 
meeting  the  followers  of  Fillmore  named  Beekman  as  a  dele¬ 
gate.101  With  the  Fillmore  group  in  control  of  the  national 
convention  machinery  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Beek¬ 
man  would  be  seated.  Fillmore  received  Beekman’s  vote 
through  fifty-three  ballots  at  the  Baltimore  convention,  but 
when  Scott  was  nominated  Beekman  accepted  the  result.  That 
Scott  lost  both  the  8th  and  9th  Wards  to  Franklin  Pierce,  the 
Democratic  victor,  boded  ill  for  Beekman’s  future.102 

The  intensity  of  the  strife  between  the  two  Whig  factions 
generated  even  more  than  the  usual  lively  interest  in  patronage 
positions.  Beekman’s  files  bulge  with  letters  relating  to  such 
appointments,  many  of  which  required  legislative  action,  and 
he  had  no  more  frequent  correspondent  on  such  subjects  than 
Harvey  Hart,  the  target  of  Bill  Poole’s  advertisement.  Hart 

100  New  York  Tribune,  November  5,  m  New  York  Tribune,  May  5,  17,  1852. 

1851.  On  Sickles’  career,  see  Edgcumb  102  Ibid.,  May  18,  June  19,  21,  24, 

Pinchon,  Dan  Sickles,  Hero  of  Gettysburg  November  3,  1852. 
and  “ Yankee  King  of  Spain ”  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  1945). 
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was  perhaps  a  classic  example  of  the  old-school  politician. 
Another  party  stalwart  denounced  him  to  Beekman  as  “two- 
faced”  and  a  “cunning  sneaking  hypocritical  little  scamp,”  but 
his  relationship  with  Beekman  remained  the  same.103  In  1849 
he  protested  to  Beekman  that  Collector  of  Customs  Hugh  Max¬ 
well  appointed  too  many  men  “of  no  political  influence  and 
hardly  good  for  their  own  vote  instead  of  active  politicians,  for 
if  you  want  to  build  a  house  you  must  have  a  mechanick  to  do 
it.”  To  Hart  the  city  election  of  1849  was  ^ar  more  important 
than  any  Presidential  contest,  for  “the  whole  patronage  for 
three  years  will  depend  on  the  result.”104  Having  won  that  vital 
contest  and  been  appointed  Receiver  of  Taxes,  Hart  later 
sought  Beekman’s  intervention  to  save  that  office  for  him.  Re¬ 
formers  at  Albany  were  meddling  with  the  structure  of  New 
York  City  government  and  Hart  hoped  Beekman  would  secure 
legislation  making  it  possible  for  him  to  be  reappointed  for  a 
fixed  term  before  the  end  of  1851  when  a  Whig-dominated  Board 
of  Aldermen  was  to  go  out  of  office.  He  feared  the  Democrats 
might  elect  a  majority  of  the  Aldermen  in  1851  and,  as  he  put 
it,  “I  expended  about  money  enough  last  fall  independent  of 
my  regular  assessments  for  the  election  of  a  Whig  Mayor.” 
Consequently,  he  did  not  relish  “fighting  the  same  battle  over 
again  for  the  same  object.”105 

Almost  as  hard  as  Harvey  Hart  was  William  D.  Rockwell. 
He  wrote  a  glowing  recommendation  to  Beekman  for  an  Aider- 
man  who  wished  to  be  appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of  Harbor 
Master. 'In  sending  it  to  Beekman,  however,  he  inclosed  a  note 
which  stated  that  the  letter  should  be  disregarded.  It  had  been 
dictated  by  “political  expediency,”  he  explained;  he  really 
favored  another  man.106 

Beekman’s  own  interest  in  political  patronage  derived  en¬ 
tirely,  it  seems  clear,  from  his  desire  to  strengthen  the  Unionist 


103  A.  H.  Stoutenburgh  to  Beekman, 
September  19,  1851. 

104  Hart  to  Beekman,  September  5, 
1849. 

105  Hart  to  Beekman,  February  15, 
1851.  Hart  was  also  delighted  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  imposing  a  City  tax  upon  non¬ 


residents;  this,  he  thought,  would  be  very 
popular  with  residents  of  the  City  and 
good  for  the  Party  (Hart  to  Beekman, 
February  23,  1850). 

105  Rockwell  to  Beekman,  January  7> 
12,  1852. 
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element  in  the  Whig  party  against  the  inroads  of  the  agitators 
whose  conduct  was  driving  the  South  to  accept  the  concept  of 
secession.  He  had  as  his  goal  not  just  the  prevention  of  further 
boat-rocking  by  New  York  Whig  leaders,  but  also  a  program 
which  he  hoped  would  provide  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  status  of  the  Negro  in  American  society. 

The  subsidized  emigration  of  free  Negroes  to  Africa,  the 
program  in  which  Beekman  placed  his  hope  for  a  long-run  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  strife-producing  question  of  Negro  status,  was  not  a 
new  idea.  Leading  American  statesmen  from  Jefferson  to  Clay 
and  Webster  had  advocated  this  solution  and  since  1817  the 
American  Colonization  Society  had  labored  toward  that  end. 
Composed  largely  of  ministers,  political  and  business  leaders, 
this  organization  had  in  effect  established  the  country  of 
Liberia  where  nearly  10,000  emigrant  American  Negroes  in 
the  1 850’s  ruled  a  population  of  some  200,000  natives  under  a 
governmental  system  modeled  on  our  own.  The  aim  of  the 
Society  was  not  merely  to  restore  national  unity  by  getting  rid 
of  the  Negro;  it  also  wished  to  restore  national  honor  by  ending 
slavery,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  some  part  of  Africa,  and  to 
afford  Negroes  opportunity  to  prove  their  capacity  for  cultural 
growth  in  their  own  society.  To  some  in  the  American  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society  the  Negro  appeared  inherently  inferior  and  thus 
forever  barred  from  a  position  of  equality  in  white  society. 
Others  supported  the  movement  because  they  saw  no  hope  for 
altering  the  unjust  prejudice  which  even  in  New  York  had  kept 
the  Negroes  “Debarred  from  all  participation  in  public  employ¬ 
ments,  rejected  from  most  of  the  institutions  of  learning  and 
religion,  governed  by  laws  which  they  have  no  share  in  fram¬ 
ing,  .  .  .  shut  out  from  social  intercourse,  and  condemned  to  a 
life  of  servility  and  drudgery.  .  .  .  ”107 

In  1851  and  1852  the  advocates  of  “colonization”  made  a 


107  Washington  Hunt  “Annual  Mes¬ 
sage,”  1852,  in  Charles  Z.  Lincoln  (ed.), 
Messages  from  the  Governors  (New  York), 
IV,  619-24.  On  the  American  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  see  Early  Lee  Fox,  'The 
American  Colonization  Society ,  1817-1840 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1919); 


The  African  Repository  (monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Society);  and  the  Annual 
Reports  for  1844,  1846,  1852  of  the  New 
York  Colonization  Society.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  well  summarized  in  Nevins,  Ordeal 
of  the  Union ,  I,  511-18. 
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vigorous  fight  for  State  appropriations  in  support  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  Beekman,  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  New  York  Colonization  Society,  carried  a  major- portion  of 
the  burden.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Reverend  John  B.  Pinney, 
principal  New  York  leader  of  the  organization,  Beekman  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  early  in  the  session  of  1851  a  memorial 
from  the  Society  requesting  an  annual  appropriation.  Despite  a 
promise  of  support  from  Governor  Hunt  the  measure  got  no¬ 
where  in  1851.  However,  in  1852  Governor  Hunt  gave  a  glowing 
endorsement  to  the  idea  in  his  annual  message  at  the  opening 
of  the  legislative  session  and  Pinney  was  sure  that  if  New  York 
did  pass  such  legislation  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
would  do  the  same.108  Consequently  the  battle  was  renewed. 

The  principal  opposition  came  from  the  Negroes  themselves 
and  from  the  extreme  abolitionists.109  The  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  State  convention  of  colored  people  which  had  met 
in  July,  1951,  was  filled  with  denunciations  of  the  concept  of 
colonization.  Gerrit  Smith,  popular  supporter  and  “angel”  of 
the  abolitionist  cause,  called  the  measure  a  stab  in  the  back  to 
the  Negro  and  Garrison  himself  came  down  from  Boston  to 
join  the  contest.110 

Beekman  replied  to  these  attacks  in  a  Senate  speech  of  March 
18.  He  had  heard  in  committee,  he  said,  elaborate  arguments  by 
colored  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  he  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  one  Negro  advocate  of  colonization  whom  he  quoted. 
“Here,”  said  this  man,  “every  avenue  to  distinction  is  walled 
up  against  me  because  my  skin  is  dark.  I  do  not  choose  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this,  and  for  my  children’s  sake,  I  shall  go  to  Liberia.” 
Concluding  his  plea  for  a  State  appropriation  in  aid  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  for  which  there  was  some  prospect  of  Federal  reimburse¬ 
ment,  Beekman  reminded  the  Senate: 


**  108  Pinney  to  Beekman,  January  io, 
26,  1851;  January  13,  March  8,  18,  1852; 
Elias  G.  Jones  to  Beekman  January  29, 
1852;  William  B.  Wedgewood  to  Beek¬ 
man,  February  11;  George  T.  Downing 
to  Beekman,  February  17;  Gabriel  Diso- 
sway  to  Beekman,  March  4,  1852. 

109  Some  abolitionists,  notably  James 


G.  Birney,  were  swinging  to  support  of 
colonization  at  this  time  because  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  Northern  public  opinion  was 
hardening  against  the  Negro  {New 
York  Tribune ,  February  5,  1850;  Nevins, 
Ordeal  of  the  Union ,  I,  515). 

110  New  York  Colonization  Society. 
20th  Annual  Report .  14-15. 
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The  Power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  scene 
Of  things;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean; 

The  brightest  glory  can  eclipse  with  might, 

And  place  the  most  obscure  in  dazzling  light. 

But  the  Senate  voted  no  appropriation;  nearly  all  American 
Negroes  chose  to  remain  American  and  the  dream  of  Liberia 
languished.111 

Beekman’s  own  attitude  toward  Negroes  was  unusual.  He 
thought  it  a  disgrace  that  the  New  York  State  constitution  of 
1846  discriminated  against  Negro  voters  and  he  insisted  that 
the  State  owed  much  to  its  Negro  residents.  On  the  other  hand 
he  had  been  shocked  at  the  absence  of  “distinction  between  the 
colors”  at  an  upstate  college.  He  vigorously  opposed  a  subsidy 
for  the  institution  partly  on  that  ground  but  also  because  it 
practiced  “common  intermingling  of  the  sexes”  in  its  class¬ 
rooms.  The  latter  transgression,  it  seems  evident,  upset  him 
more  than  the  former.112 

Beekman’s  interest  in  education  had  led  him  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  legislative  career  into  what  became  a  protracted 
controversy  over  Union  College.  The  core  of  the  problem  was  an 
accounting  for  funds  raised  during  the  previous  half-century 
under  legislative  authorization  to  conduct  a  lottery  in  behalf  of 
Union  College  and  certain  other  institutions.  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Nott,  a  nationally  known  Presbyterian  minister,  was  President 
of  Union  College  from  1804  until  his  health  gave  out  in  1859. 
As  President  he  had  taken  over  the  management  of  this  fund¬ 
raising  scheme  after  it  had  been  badly  bungled  in  the  hands  of 
others.  By  zealous  effort  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  producing 
huge  returns.  During  this  period,  however,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  financial  management  of  the  college  “to  a  degree  un¬ 
thought  of”  in  later  years  and  his  conduct  at  times  made  the 
various  financial  enterprises  “seem  to  belong  more  to  him  than 
to  the  college.”  While  the  college  prospered,  so  too  did  Nott, 
although  the  trustees  and  alumni  were  always  fully  satisfied, 

111  Excerpts  from  Beekman’s  speech  112  New  York  Yribuney  March  u,  1852; 
were  printed  in  Yhe  African  Repository ,  July  10,  1851. 

XXVIII  (June  1852),  177-79. 
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largely  on  faith,  that  what  he  took  was  “rightfully  and  legally 
his.”113 

Beekman  had  less  faith.  He  also  may  have  had  some  preju¬ 
dice  against  Dr.  Nott  for  his  strong  abolitionist  views  and 
devotion  to  “temperance”  and  perhaps  because  The  New-York 
Historical  Society,  to  which  Beekman  was  devoted,  had  been 
somewhat  less  favorably  treated  in  its  appeal  for  State  funds 
than  had  Union  College;  it  had  been  forced  to  sell  its  own  lot¬ 
tery  interest  to  the  College  at  a  considerable  discount.114  In  any 
case  it  was  Beekman  who  insisted  that  the  investigation  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Assembly  in  1849  should  cover  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years  instead  of  ten  as  originally  proposed.115  When 
that  investigation  proved  unsatisfactory  to  him,  Beekman,  by 
then  a  Senator,  secured  authorization  for  another  investigation 
to  find  out  how  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  to  the  College 
were  invested,  what  profits  the  lotteries  had  yielded,  in  what 
name  College  property  was  held,  the  sources  and  amount  of  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  College.116  As  a  result  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  Beekman  drew  up  a  committee  report  to  the  Senate  which 
pointed  out  irregularities  and  insisted  on  still  another  investiga¬ 
tion  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  in  straightening  out 
the  tangle  and  to  warn  other  college  presidents  to  practice 
better  bookkeeping.117 

Beekman’s  report  was  widely  distributed  and  still  more 
widely  publicized  while  the  controversy  smouldered  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Dr.  Nott  and  his  numerous  friends  came  to  look 
upon  Beekman  as  a  malevolent  meddler  and  so  pictured  him 
before  the  world,  but  he  persisted.118  Meanwhile  John  C.  Spen¬ 
cer,  an  alumnus  of  Union  College  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
War  whose  legal  talents  had  almost  won  him  a  Supreme  Court 
appointment,  undertook  to  vindicate  his  alma  mater  and  its 

U3  Andrew  Van  Vranken  Raymond,  n'°  Assembly  Journal,  1849,  957* 

Union  University  (3  vols.;  New  York:  116  Senate  Journal,  1850,  71%. 

Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  1907),  I,  221-222,  117  Senate  Documents,  1851 ,  Document 

■passim ;  C.  Van  Santvoord  and  Taylor  No.  71. 

Lewis,  Memoirs  of  Eliphalet  Nott  (New  m  Van  Santvoord  and  Lewis,  op.  at., 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1876),  passim.  380;  William  H.  Campbell  to  Beekman, 

114  Van  Santvoord  and  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  May  14,  1851. 

386;  Vail,  op.  cit.,  39,  43,  64. 
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president.  The  battle  between  Spencer  and  the  Beekman  forces 
continued  throughout  1853  until  at  last  in  1854,  after  Beek¬ 
man  had  retired  from  the  Senate,  Nott  was  exonerated'.  Soon 
thereafter  Dr.  Nott,  as  Raymond  put  it  in  the  Times,  “made  to 
Union  College  a  donation  of  over  $600,000. ”119  Beekman  might 
have  called  it  restitution. 

The  lessons  of  the  controversy,  as  Beekman  saw  them,  were 
several.  He  thought  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  should  “have  power  by  statute  to  call  colleges  to 
annual  account”  on  their  financial  management.  It  was  even 
more  clear,  he  thought,  that  college  trustees  “should  not  here¬ 
after  be  permitted  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  duty  of  super¬ 
vision  [just]  because  their  President  may  be  a  skillful  financier.” 
Furthermore,  “Literature,”  by  which  Beekman  meant  educa¬ 
tion,  “ought  to  be  severed  from  unholy  things.  Gambling  and 
Lotteries  are  too  nearly  allied  ever  again  to  permit  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  knowledge  to  be  filled  by  the  wheel  of  chance.”  Finally 
he  considered  it  evident  that  the  college  with  its  “ill  paid  pro¬ 
fessors,  lax  examinations”  and  inadequate  facilities  had  ac¬ 
complished  little  in  view  of  what  had  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
To  Dr.  Nott  he  cited  Wordsworth: 


Him  only  pleasure  leads  and  peace  attends, 

Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends, 

Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends.120 

Like  the  Union  College  quarrel,  the  controversy  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  Central  Park  outlasted  Beek¬ 
man’s  tenure  as  a  legislator,  but  involved  him  deeply  in  its 
major  battles.  The  issue  developed  slowly  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet-editor  of  the  Evenmg  Post , 
and  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  America’s  first  great  landscape 


119  Quoted  in  Van  Santvoord  and  Lewis, 
op.  cit.,  390. 

120  Beekman’s  draft  of  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Senate,  February  28,  1852. 
Beekman’s  attitude  toward  lotteries  as 
reflected  in  this  speech  was  apparently 
of  recent  origin;  as  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  American  Art-Union  from  1848 
to  1851  he  had  helped  to  promote  that 


institution’s  lottery  system  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  works  of  art.  Beekman’s 
criticism  of  the  means  employed  by  Dr. 
Nott  is  echoed  in  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  which  states  that 
Nott’s  occasional  deviousness  in  pursuit 
of  ends  “exposed  him  to  the  charge  of 
double  dealing.” 
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architect.  In  July  1844  Bryant  had  urged  editorially  the  creation 
of  a  public  park  at  Jones  Woods  on  the  East  River  between  68th 
and  77th  Streets  where  there  was  still  “a  tract  of  beautiful 
woodland,  .  .  .  thickly  covered  with  old  trees,  .  .  .  with  craggy 
eminences  and  hollows,  and  a  little  stream.”121 

Despite  the  apathy  with  which  his  suggestion  was  received 
Bryant  kept  plugging  in  his  editorials  until  in  1849  received 
the  powerful  support  of  Downing.  Both  had  seen  the  mag¬ 
nificent  parks  of  London  and  other  European  cities  and  made 
no  secret  of  their  chagrin  that  America’s  chief  city,  then  nearly 
half  a  million  in  population,  had  no  park  which  was  really 
worthy  of  that  designation.  So  well  did  they  plead  their  case 
that  both  mayoralty  candidates  of  1850  pledged  support  to  the 
idea  and  in  1851  the  city  fathers  asked  the  legislature  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  creation  of  a  public  park  on  the  Jones  Woods  site 
which  had  so  appealed  to  Bryant.122 

Beekman  liked  the  idea  very  much.  He  introduced  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  received  praise  for  securing 
its  prompt  and  unanimous  acceptance  in  that  body.123  How¬ 
ever,  the  Assembly  proved  more  difficult.  When  Beekman 
sought  the  aid  of  New  York’s  Corporation  Counsel,  that  officer 
replied  that  he  would  come  up  to  lobby  if  necessary,  but  he 
thought  either  a  little  logrolling  or  a  careful  sounding  of  senti¬ 
ment  would  assure  Assembly  passage  of  the  bill.124  With  or 
without  logrolling,  the  park  bill  passed  the  Assembly  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session.125 

The  real  contest  now  began.  The  Schermerhorn  family 
which  owned  the  land  was  fully  determined  to  keep  it.125  Their 
counsel,  supported  by  others  who  opposed  the  measure  for 


121  Quoted  in  Allan  Nevins,  T'he  Eve¬ 
ning  Post ,  A  Century  of  Journalism  (New 
York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  1922),  197. 
This  work  is  cited  hereafter  as  Nevins, 
Evening  Post. 

122  Nevins,  Evening  Post ,  passim; 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Kimball  (eds.),  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted ,  Landscape  Architect ,  1822-1903 
(2  vols.;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1928),  II,  Chapters  1  and  2. 


123  Senate  Journal ,  1831,  688,  7I0> 
Robert  B.  Minturn  to  Beekman,  June  20, 
1851. 

124  Henry  E.  Davies  to  Beekman, 
June  21,  1851. 

125  Assembly  Journal ,  1851,  II,  1685* 

126  William  C.  Schermerhorn  to  Beek¬ 
man,  December  18,  1852. 
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various  reasons,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  responsible  officials 
not  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  law.  Dis¬ 
putes  waged  hotly  over  the  propriety  of  taxing  all  city- property 
equally  for  a  park  which  would  benefit  particularly  those  close 
to  it  and  over  the  relative  merits  of  Jones  Woods  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  more  '‘central”  park  on  the  other.127  Land  specula¬ 
tion  became  involved  and  the  spoilsmen  of  the  City’s  Common 
Council,  familiarly  known  as  the  “Forty  Thieves,”123  swung 
solidly  to  support  a  central  park  and  oppose  Jones  Woods.  So, 
too,  did  the  respected  Mayor  and  many  other  reputable  cit¬ 
izens.129 

The  climax  came  in  1853.  By  then  there  were  at  least  four 
schools  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  First  there  were  the 
wealthy  property  owners  who,  to  the  intense  indignation  of 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  a  zealous  park  man,  opposed  any  park 
because  it  would  cause  higher  taxes.130  Second,  there  were  the 
Jones  Woods  forces  which  some  said  now  included  only  Beek- 
man.131  Their  principal  argument  was  that  Jones  Woods  was 
virtually  a  park  already  while  the  Central  Park  area  with  its 
swamps,  poor  soil,  and  relative  absence  of  trees  would  require 
years  of  effort  to  be  rendered  useful.  As  one  of  Beekman’s 
correspondents  put  it,  “Central  Park  would  be  a  blessing  to  our 
grandchildren — to  get  Jones  Woods  would  be  an  inestimable 
[blessing]  to  ourselves  and  our  children  in  1854.”132  Further¬ 
more,  Jones  Woods  was  accessible  by  water  transportation  as 
well  as  land  and  afforded  its  visitor  the  attractive  prospect  of  a 
water  view  across  East  River.  The  third  group  comprised  the 
advocates  of  Central  Park  who  insisted  that  Jones  Woods  was 
too  small,  too  costly  per  acre,  and  not  centrally  located,  whereas 
the  area  of  their  choice  had  none  of  these  defects.  Lastly, 


127  Senate  Documents,  /8jj,  III,  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  82;  New  York  ‘Times ,  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1853;  Rufus  Prime  to  Beekman, 
June  23,  1851 ;  June  28,  1852. 

128  Stokes,  VI,  1 844. 

129  Senate  Documents ,  1853,  IT  Docu¬ 
ments  No.  82  and  83  (Majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Bill  Relative  to  a  Public  Park  in 
New  York  City).  Both  majority  and 


minority  agreed  that  support  of  any 
measure  by  the  Common  Council 
should  cause  honest  citizens  to  investi¬ 
gate  its  merits  carefully. 

130  Raymond  to  Beekman,  June  23, 

i853- 

131  New  York  Times,  December  2,  1853. 

132  W.  W.  Fosdick  to  Beekman, 
June  26,  1853. 
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there  was  the  school  which  asserted  that  New  York  City 

J 

needed  both.  Prominent  in  this  position  were  the  editors, 
Bryant,  Greeley,  and  Raymond.  Among  their  arguments  was 
the  assertion  that  European  cities  had  in  many  cases  a  far 
higher  ratio  of  park  space  to  inhabitants  than  New  York  would 
have  with  both  the  controversial  parks.133 

The  legislative  battle  of  1853  took  place  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  suspicion.  Beekman,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  was 
warned  by  one  correspondent  that  the  Assembly  allies  of  the 
Forty  Thieves  had  planned  to  trap  him  by  agreeing  to  pass 
his  park  bill  only  if  he  would  secure  Senate  approval  of  another 
measure  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain  complete  control  of  the 
election  machinery  in  New  York  City  before  the  fall  election. 
They  were  confident,  according  to  Beekman’s  informant,  that 
they  could  then  block  implementation  of  Beekman’s  park 
project  at  the  local  level.134  Two  of  Beekman’s  collaborators 
were  quite  sure  that  Senator  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  sponsor  of  the 
Central  Park  Bill,  was  motivated  in  part  by  recently  acquired 
speculative  interest.135  The  staunchest  advocate  of  Central 
Park  admitted  that  its  endorsement  by  the  Forty  Thieves 
gave  cause  to  hesitate  but  countered  with  the  charge  that 
Beekman  himself  would  profit  greatly  from  the  creation  of 
Jones  Woods  Park.136 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  June,  Beekman  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  from  his  committee.  It  contained  extensive  testimony  by 
landscape  gardeners  and  medical  authorities,  most  of  whom 
considered  Jones  Woods  preferable  to  Central  Park.  It  con¬ 
cluded,  however,  that  Central  Park  “ought  to  be  established 
at  an  early  date  ...  as  a  provision  for  the  future.”  On  the  other 
hand,  speaking  for  the  “crowded  families  of  the  less  wealthy, 
whose  children  fill  the  bills  of  mortality,”  Beekman  obliquely 
urged  that  Jones  Woods  be  acquired  at  once  so  that  there 

m  Kevins,  Evening  Post ,  198;  New  135  T.  E.  Churchill  to  Beekman, 
York  Yimes,  June  21,  1853;  New  York  July  7,  1853;  James  Hogg  to  Beekman, 
Yribune ,  July  22,  1853.  July  6,  1853. 

m  Marcellus  Eells  to  Beekman,  April  7,  138  This  was  Senator  James  E.  Cooley 

1853.  in  the  minority  report  cited  in  note  129. 
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would  be  a  minimum  of  delay  in  offering  relief  to  the  suffering 
population  of  the  City.137 

The  battle  continued.  Raymond  in  the  Times  called  this  a 
“judicious  treatment”  and  “an  able  paper  [which]  should  have 
preponderating  weight  in  the  decision/’138  but  a  minority  report 
plunked  hard  for  Central  Park  and  disparaged  Beekman’s 
motives.139  At  the  end  of  the  session  Morgan’s  bill  for  Central 
Park  was  passed  despite  Beekman’s  objections  to  some  of  its 
provisions  which  apparently  caused  him  to  abstain  on  the  final 
vote.  The  Jones  Woods  bill  had  suffered  severe  setbacks  before, 
and  now,  when  Beekman  succeeded  in  reviving  it,  it  failed  by 
a  narrow  margin.  But  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  session  Beek¬ 
man  secured  another  test  and  this  time  the  measure  passed  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  5  with  both  the  leading  proponents  of  Central 
Park  on  the  losing  side.140  New  York  City  was  at  last  authorized 
to  construct  both  parks. 

But  in  fact  the  battle  was  not  yet  concluded.  The  Schermer- 
horns  were  still  not  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  property;141 
the  wealthy  taxpayers  were  now  aiming  to  reduce  the  burden 
to  be  placed  upon  them;142  the  Central  Park  speculators  may 
well  have  considered  Jones  Woods  an  impediment  to  the  swift 
attainment  of  their  goals.  At  any  rate  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  missing  the  leadership  of  Beekman  who  had  re¬ 
tired  from  office,  repealed  the  authorization  for  Jones  Woods 
Park  after  a  bitter  battle.  However,  Central  Park  survived  a 
strong  attempt  to  constrict  its  boundaries  and,  despite  the 
depredations  of  the  successors  to  the  Forty  Thieves,  became 
under  the  guiding  genius  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  one  of 
New  York’s  most  famous  landmarks.143 

Beekman’s  often-questioned  motives  are  set  forth  most 
clearly  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bryant  after  both  parks 
had  been  authorized  by  the  legislature.  He  had  always  re- 


137  Senate  Documents ,  1853,  HI,  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  82. 

138  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1853. 

139  See  note  129. 

140  Senate  Journal ,  1833,  1097>  io98, 
1103-05. 

141  New  York  Times ,  December  2,  1853; 


Beekman  to  Judge  Roosevelt,  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1853. 

142  New  York  Times,  April  13,  1854. 

143  New  York  Times,  April  13,  1854; 
Kevins,  Evening  Post,  200-01;  Olmsted 
and  Kimball,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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garded  the  Jones  Woods  grounds,  he  wrote,  uas  the  finest  for 
public  uses  near  any  city  in  America,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.” 
Aware  that  the  contest  was  not  yet  concluded,  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  “the  first  page  of  every  paper  in  New  York  for 
the  next  six  months”  would  carry  Washington  Irving’s  eulogy 
of  the  parks  of  London  where  “the  poor  prisoner  of  the  crowded 
and  dusty  city  .  .  .  [could]  come  forth  once  a  week  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  green  bosom  of  nature.”  As  for  himself  and 
the  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  Beekman  stated: 
“no  better  reward  can  come  to  me  for  my  five  winters  at  Al- 
bany  spent  in  uncongenial  duties  than  to  have  given  a  pleasure 
ground  to  New  York,  while  it  was  yet  possible  to  do  so.”144 
Those  who  thought  he  was  motivated  by  desire  for  gain  knew 
little  of  James  William  Beekman’s  character. 

By  way  of  epilogue  it  may  be  noted  that  Olmsted  himself 
“in  later  years  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  land  which 
had  been  selected  for  Central  Park  was  topographically  very 
ill  adapted  for  its  purpose  as  well  as  obstructive  of  the  street 
system,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  his  mature  opinion  that  a 
mistake  was  made  in  shifting  to  that  site  from  the  original 
Jones  Wood  proposition  instead  of  enlarging  the  latter.” 
From  the  perspective  of  1928  Olmsted’s  son  considered  that 
it  would  have  been  preferable  because  of  the  value  of  the  water 
view  to  have  established  Jones  Wood  Park  on  the  East  River 
and  a  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  fronting 
the  Hudson  River.145 

Central  Park,  education,  the  slavery  question,  and  religious 
issues  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  Beekman’s  legislative 
interests.  He  labored  diligently  to  improve  and  extend  the 
State’s  rudimentary  program  for  gathering  vital  statistics,146 
a  fundamental  prerequisite  for  sound  social  welfare  legislation. 
He  fought  bitterly  against  the  drive  to  end  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  asserting  that  wholesale  murder  already  prevailed  in 

144  Beekman  to  Bryant,  December  16,  Central  Park  {New  York  Yimes ,  June  21 

1853-  .  i853)- 

145  Olmsted  and  Kimball,  op.  cit.,  148  George  G.  Waters  to  Beckman, 
II,  28,  note  4.  Raymond  incidentally,  December  27,  1850;  Dr.  James  Stewart 
had  advocated  joining  Jones  Woods  to  to  Beekman,  January  2,  9,  15,  March  5, 

14,  April  7,  1851. 
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Michigan  where  capital  punishment  had  been  abolished.147 
Like  William  E.  Dodge,  who  repeatedly  resigned  from  director¬ 
ships  in  railway  companies  when  he  failed  to  prevent  them 
from  operating  trains  on  Sunday,143  Beekman  was  concerned 
to  foster  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  he  queried  members  of  the 
State’s  Canal  Board  diligently  upon  their  enforcement  of  the 
law  respecting  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  their  employees.149 
Beekman  gave  sympathetic  consideration  also  to  suggestions 
concerning  the  State  militia  which  was  to  play  so  important  a 
role  in  the  Civil  War  and  which  was  in  such  poor  shape  in  1852 
that  its  members,  according  to  William  P.  Wainwright,  could 
have  overcome  an  enemy  only  “by  smothering  him  under  their 
dead  bodies.”150  Control  of  the  election  machinery  in  New  York 
City  by  criminal  elements  led  Beekman  also  to  labor  arduously 
but  vainly  to  protect  the  public  through  electoral  reforms.151 
Finally,  Beekman  supported  appropriations  for  dispensaries 
and  other  public-health  facilities,  for  he  believed  strongly  that 
“the  best  expenditure  the  Government  can  make  is  to  provide 
for  such  measures  as  will  keep  the  living,  moving,  useful  man 
in  health  and  vigor.”152 

Eager  as  he  was  to  do  good  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  his 
family  name,  Beekman  did  not  seek  re-election  to  the  Senate 
in  1853.  His  motivation  may  be  surmised.  Clearly  he  disliked 
politics,  particularly  its  seamier  aspects  which  in  those  years 
were  coming  ever  more  to  the  fore.  Furthermore  he  was  in 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the  dominant  leaders  of  his 
party  in  New  York  State.  Probably  even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  Democratic  strength  was  clearly  increasing  in 
his  district.  In  fact,  despite  a  State-wide  trend  in  favor  of  the 
Whigs,  each  of  two  Democratic  candidates  for  Beekman’s 
post  received  more  votes  than  did  William  S.  Gregory,  the 


147  A Jew  York  Tribune,  June  19,  July  11, 

1851. 

148  Richard  Lowitt,  A  Merchant  Prince 
of  the  "Nineteenth  Century ,  William  E. 
Podge  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  I954)»  passim. 

149  New  York  Tribune ,  January  21, 

1852. 


iso  William  P.  Wainwright  to  Beek¬ 
man,  March  9,  1852.  See  also  Wain- 
wright’s  letters  of  January  17,  24,  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1851,  January  26,  1852,  August 
21,  1853,  December  22,  1854. 

151  New  York  Tribune ,  July  27,  1852. 

152  Ibid.,  July  12,  1853.  See  also  July 
16,  18,  1853. 
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Whig  nominee,  in  the  election  of  1853.  Beekman  had  indeed 
known  when  to  quit,  but  surely  the  sharpness  of  this  Whig 
reversal  reflected  also  in  some  measure  the  esteem  in  which 
Senator  Beekman  himself  was  held  by  those  of  his  constituents 
who  were  not  committed  followers  of  his  party. 

But  what  had  he  accomplished?  He  had  helped  materially 
in  a  State-wide  referendum  to  win  a  mandate  for  free  public 
education  and,  although  full  implementation  of  that  principle 
was  delayed  for  many  years,  he  could  well  claim  a  substantial 
share  of  credit  for  its  ultimate  victory.  Many  educational 
institutions  had  won  subsidies  or  other  favorable  legislation 
with  his  support  and  by  his  zealous  investigation  of  Dr.  Nott  he 
probably  improved  administration  and  accounting  practices 
in  colleges  throughout  the  State.  He  failed  completely,  however, 
in  his  effort  to  protect  school  children  from  the  subversive  in¬ 
fluence  of  Webster’s  dictionary. 

In  the  field  of  religion  he  was  less  successful.  He  helped  in  the 
victorious  campaign  to  prevent  the  broadening  of  grounds  foi 
divorce  actions,  but  he  fought  a  losing  battle  in  trying  to  force 
the  Catholic  Church  into  the  mold  of  Protestant  ideas  on 
polity. 

On  other  social  questions  he  had  been  influential.  He  helped 
save  his  bibulous  constituents  from  the  nightmare  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  labored  mightily  to  improve  public-health  facilities. 
Posterity  must  be  grateful,  too,  for  his  fight  to  secure  not  just 
the  best  but  also  the  most  extensive  recreation  areas  for  public 
use  in  New  York  City.  Had  he  not  worked  so  well  it  is  possible 
that  Central  Park  as  well  as  Jones  Woods  might  have  fallen 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  penny-pinchers. 

Dearer  to  Beekman’s  heart  than  any  of  these  issues  was  the 
preservation  of  the  nation’s  unity.  Of  his  action  on  this  point 
JBeekman  later  noted  in  his  journal  that  “In  February,  1851,  I 
found  it  my  duty  to  stand  up  alone  of  the  Whig  Party  [in 
the  State  Senate]  in  resisting  the  election  of  Hamilton  Fish 
[to  the  United  States  Senate],  because  I  felt  that  he  would 
assist  Seward  in  abolitionism,  and  in  measures  that  might 
endanger  the  country  and  bring  on  civil  war.”  While  thus 
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exerting  every  effort  to  chasten  or  defeat  the  reckless  agitators 
who  were  so  influential  in  his  party,  Beekman  also  endeavored 
to  find  a  fundamental  solution  to  the  disruptive  problem.  He 
sought  to  eliminate  the  chief  obstacle  to  emancipation  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  emigration  of  free  Negroes  to  Africa.  His  failure  on 
both  counts  resulted  as  he  had  feared  it  would. 


V 


. 
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hortly  after  Beekman’s  retirement  from  politics,  his 
wife  Abian  became  seriously  ill.  She  developed  symptoms 
of  cholera  about  November  4,  1853,  after  a  visit  to  the  quaran¬ 
tine  station  on  Staten  Island.  On  November  13,  wrote  Beek- 
man  in  his  journal,  the  doctor  “told  me  she  could  not  survive 
one  hour.”  When  she  did  survive  and  passed  out  of  immediate 
danger  a  group  of  physicians  counselled  her  husband  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  abandon  New  York  City  and  the  East  River 
home  which  he  had  recently  moved  at  great  expense  from  the 
path  of  51st  Street.  A  month  later,  when  Abian  had  recovered 
some  of  her  strength,  she  and  James  and  their  eldest  son  sailed 
for  Savannah,  leaving  daughter  Catharine  in  school  and  the  two 
younger  children  w7ith  friends.  They  returned  in  mid-May, 
but  on  the  advice  of  doctors  departed  for  Europe  on  June  6. 
There  the  entire  family  remained,  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  for 
more  than  two  years  while  Abian  slowly  regained  her  health. 
That  she  did  this  thoroughly  is  evident  in  that  she  lived  until 
1897,  her  77th  year. 

The  Beekmans  lived  handsomely  in  Europe,  but  James  wor¬ 
ried  constantly  over  the  state  of  his  finances.  While  it  was  true 
that  his  gross  income  of  slightly  more  than  $9,000  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  pay  the  usual  $3,000  annually  for  taxes,  insurance, 
and  commissions  and  to  provide  for  the  family  expenditures 
of  roughly  $4,500  per  year  in  Europe,  there  was  dangerously 
little  margin  in  view  of  the  assessments  which  mi 
posed  upon  his  property  by  the  rapacious  government  of  New 
York  City.1  In  fact  one  letter  from  home  in  1856  brought  Beek- 

1  Beekman  to  James  B.  Sanders,  January  18,  1856. 
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man  the  doleful  news  that  his  assessment  of  $8,538  for  Central 
Park  would  have  to  be  paid  the  same  year  if  interest  charges 
of  12  per  cent  were  to  be  avoided.2 

There  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Beekman  at  one  time  con¬ 
sidered  selling  off  half  of  his  400  lots  in  order  to  raise  funds  to 
improve  and  pay  the  assessments  on  the  others.3  In  a  similar 
vein  he  wrote: 

I  once  had  some  idea  of  being  rich.  At  present  I  have  abandoned  all  that 
and  shall  be  too  happy  if  ...  I  may  save  from  the  maw  of  the  great  city  a 
competence.  There  was  something  tempting  in  the  idea  of  keeping  up  the 
“old  place” — visions  of  respectable  family  mansions  enticed  me  towards  the 
Mount  and  in  the  idle  endeavor  to  live  there  I  have  sacrificed  much  money, 
and,  I  fear,  the  health  of  my  wife.  ...  I  am  now  prepared  ...  to  be  much 
more  humble  in  my  notions  and  perhaps  wiser  in  my  ways.4 


But  it  was  not  necessary,  for  as  he  prepared  to  return  to  New 
York  in  1856  he  was  informed  that  despite  the  enormous  assess¬ 
ments  the  phenomenal  increase  in  property  values  had  made 
him  a  richer  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  left  home.5 

The  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  had  definitely 
deteriorated  in  the  period  of  his  absence.  In  the  national 
excitement  caused  by  the  imbroglio  over  slavery  in  Kansas, 
the  moribund  Whigs  and  the  nascent  Know  Nothings,  both 
national  movements,  had  lost  ground  to  the  new  and  exclusively 
Northern  party  ,  of  the  Republicans  who,  in  the  month  after 
Beekman’s  return  from  Europe,  while  failing  to  make  Fremont 
President  nevertheless  demonstrated  clearly  that  theirs  was 
the  second  party  in  the  country. 

In  the  next  three  years,  as  Beekman  attended  to  his  own 
affairs,  the  national  unity  continued  to  disintegrate.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  Southerners  on  the  Supreme  Court  aroused  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  North  by  asserting  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories, 

2  William  S.  Milledoler  to  Beekman,  4  Beekman  to  James  B.  Sanders,  March 
March  4,  1856.  6,  1855. 

s  Beekman  to  James  B.  Sanders,  No-  5  James  B.  Sanders  to  Beekman, 
vember  15,  1854.  May  19,  1856. 
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a  power  which  it  had  exercised  as  long  ago  as  1820  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.  Beekman’s  bete  noire ,  Senator  Seward, 
probable  Republican  nominee  for  President  in  i860,  inflamed 
the  South  with  irresponsible  talk  of  an  “irrepressible  conflict” 
over  slavery.  Fire-eating  Southern  secessionists  won  converts 
in  increasing  numbers  for  their  cause  as  intransigence  appeared 
to  harden  in  the  North.  Such  was  the  situation  in  the  nation 
when  a  half-mad  abolitionist  fanatic,  famed  for  his  mur¬ 
derous  role  in  “bleeding”  Kansas,  raised  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
in  Virginia  the  standard  of  slave  insurrection. 

While  Southern  disunionists  pointed  with  exaggerated  horror 
to  Harper’s  Ferry  as  evidence  of  the  Republicans’  intentions, 
and  Northern  abolitionists  lent  credence  to  their  claims  by 
glorifying  John  Brown’s  raid,  James  W.  Beekman  came  forth 
from  his  retirement  to  labor  for  the  Union.  Throughout  the 
North  conservative  leaders  were  beginning  to  plan  mass  meet¬ 
ings  to  reassure  the  South  by  vigorous  condemnation  of  John 
Brown’s  crime.  In  New  York  the  committee  of  merchants  and 
political  figures  which  had  been  set  up  to  plan  such  a  meeting 
named  Beekman  as  its  chairman.  On  December  10,  1859,  the 
committee  proclaimed  its  “abhorrence”  of  the  crime  and  de¬ 
clared  its  “unalterable  purpose  to  stand  by  the  constitution  in 
all  its  parts,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.”  Having  swallowed  the  Dred  Scott  doctrine, 
the  committee  also  denounced  the  concept  of  an  “irrepressible 
conflict”  between  the  sections  and  maintained  on  the  contrary 
that  “North  and  South  were  created  for  each  other;  that  there 
is  a  natural  and  necessary  affinity  between  them  by  parentage, 
history,  religion,  language  and  geographical  position;  and  that 
even  their  different  climates,  and  different  forms  of  industry, 
add  strength  to  this  bond  of  union,  by  enabling  them  to  supply 
^  each  other’s  wants.”  Pledging  themselves  to  “discountenance 
and  oppose  sectionalism  in  all  its  forms,”  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  concluded  their  statement  with  an  appeal  to  all  who 
shared  these  sentiments  to  join  in  a  public  meeting  soon  to  be 
announced.6 


1  New  York  Herald,  December  io,  1859. 
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The  meeting,  held  on  December  19  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
near  Union  Square,  was  a  tremendous  success  by  any  standard 
but  the  one  which  counted.  Beekman  opened  the  meeting 
precisely  on  schedule  at  7:00  o’clock.  He  read  the  committee 
summons  to  the  meeting  and  announced  that  20,000  signatures 
had  been  inscribed  upon  it.  Mayor  Daniel  F.  Tiemann  was 
proclaimed  Chairman  of  the  meeting  with  Mayor-elect  Fer¬ 
nando  Wood  as  First  Vice-Chairman.  Messages  of  approval 
were  received  from  ex-Presidents  Van  Buren,  Fillmore  and 
Pierce  as  well  as  from  that  elegant  Virginian,  General  Winfield 
Scott,  defeated  Whig  candidate  for  President  in  1852.  Speeches 
were  made  by  ex-Governor  Washington  Hunt,  ex-Senator 
John  A.  Dix,  and  others.  Meanwhile  an  overflow  crowd  of 
thousands  was  entertained  outside  by  fireworks,  patriotic 
songs  and  speeches  at  several  different  open-air  stands.  The 
meeting  completely  dwarfed  an  earlier  affair  at  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute  in  John  Brown’s  honor,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett’s 
Southern-sympathizing  New  York  Herald  which  had  fearfully 
denounced  the  meeting  for  days  in  advance  proclaimed  it  at 
first  “one  of  the  greatest  popular  demonstrations  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  New  York”  and  later  “the  largest,  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  singular,  and  most  instructive  meeting 
ever  held  in  New  York.”7 

But  it  did  little  to  achieve  its  principal  purpose.  Southerners 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  its  leaders,  especially  of  those  among 
them  who  were  merchants  interested  in  Southern  business. 
Moreover,  the  preponderance  of  former  office-holders  among 
those  featured  at  the  meeting  raised  the  legitimate  question: 
was  it  these  men  or  the  radical  Republicans  who  controlled  the 
State?  The  election  of  the  previous  month  had  left  little  doubt 
up6n  that  score.  Furthermore,  the  meeting  lost  some  of  its 
appeal  to  Northerners  because  of  the  unfortunate  attempt  of 
one  of  the  speakers  to  defend  slavery  itself  as  a  natural  and 

7  Ibid.,  December  io,  14,  15,  16,  20,  21,  that  the  meeting  would  not  be  sufficiently 
1859.  Bennett  had  apparently  feared  conciliatory  toward  the  South. 
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necessary  institution.  To  partisan  Republicans  the  meeting  rep¬ 
resented  merely  an  attack  upon  their  party.8 

Despite  his  concern  for  the  Union  Reekman  seemingly  took 
no  very  active  part  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  i8609  but,  as 
the  Southern  States  began  to  secede  after  Lincoln’s  victory, 
Beekman  once  more  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Union.  On 
December  15,  i860,  he  and  others  issued  a  call  for  what  was  to 
become  known  as  the  “Pine  Street  Meeting.”  Disparaging 
alike  the  apathy  of  the  City’s  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Fer¬ 
nando  Wood’s  fantastic  scheme  of  secession  by  New  York 
City,  Beekman  and  his  colleagues,  mostly  merchants,  called 
for  a  meeting  of  responsible  leaders,  including  Fillmore  and 
Van  Buren,  at  the  office  of  Richard  Lathers,  33  Pine  Street, 
where  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  find  ways  of  restoring 
harmony  and  ending  the  dissension.  It  was  announced  also 
that  letters  had  been  written  to  leaders  in  Charleston  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  South  urging  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  prospect  of  redress. 

Beekman  helped  prepare  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
meeting  which  pledged  those  present  to  urge  repeal  of  all 
State  laws  impeding  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  and  to  support 
Congressional  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  until 
State  governments  which  could  make  their  own  decisions  had 
been  formed.  The  resolutions  also  implored  the  South  to  re¬ 
frain  from  hasty  action  despite  the  existence  of  just  grounds 
for  excitement  and  asked  that  reconciliation  be  sought  through 
the  representatives  whom  the  meeting  would  send  South  to 
make  explanations  and  convey  reassurances.10 

But  as  Horace  Greeley  pointed  out,  this  was  a  meeting  of 
“beaten  candidates  and  used  up  stumpers.  .  .  .  Having  failed 
to  exert  any  influence  with  the  people  of  their  own  and  the 
other  Free  States,  these  gentlemen  .  .  .  try  their  powers  of 


8  Allan  Nevins,  The  Emergence  oj  Lin¬ 
coln  (New  York:  Scribner’s  Sons,  1950), 
II,  105-06;  New  Tork  "Tribune ,  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  21,  22,  1859. 

9  Although  he  had  saved  almost  all 
incoming  letters  during  the  period  of  his 

legislative  service,  Beekman’s  papers 


contain  almost  no  correspondence  for 
this  period.  Consequently  the  account 
of  his  wartime  activities  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  other  sources  as  indicated  in 
the  footnotes. 

10  New  Tork  Herald,  December  1 5» 
i860. 
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persuasion  upon  those  of  the  embryo  Cotton  Republic.  .  .  . 
What  nonsense!  ...  Who  wants  to  be  reassured  that  [these 
men]  are  devoted  to  the  Slave  Power?  What  the  South  dis¬ 
trusts  is  not  their  will  but  their  power.  And  is  not  this  distrust 
well  founded?”11  Indeed  it  wras.  Convinced  that  the  Northern 
leopard  had  not  changed  his  spots,  South  Carolina  seceded 
five  days  after  the  Pine  Street  Meeting. 

What  would  the  lame-duck  administration  of  President 
Buchanan  do?  The  pressure  of  the  South  Carolinians  upon  the 
Federal  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor  forced 
the  reluctant  Buchanan  to  take  some  action.  After  much 
hesitation  he  consented  to  the  sending  of  reinforcements,  but 
the  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  Star  of  the  West ,  which  bore 
them  turned  back  when  fired  upon  at  the  entrance  of  Charles¬ 
ton  harbor.  Apparently  this  action  of  the  Southerners  at 
Charleston  ended  all  thought  of  compromise  in  Beekman’s 
mind,  for  on  January  10,  1861,  the  day  after  the  Star  of  the  West 
had  been  fired  upon,  George  Templeton  Strong  recorded  these 
impressions  of  Beekman  in  his  diary:  “Union-saving  and  anti- 
Republican;  wealthy  and  money-loving.  But  he  avows  him¬ 
self  ready  to  spend  his  last  dollar  in  upholding  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Union.  A  significant  fact.”12  Friends  of  Beek¬ 
man  stated  later  that  he  and  Erastus  Corning,  Democratic 
Congressman  and  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
journeyed  to  Washington  at  about  this  time  to  urge  President 
Buchanan  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter’s  garrison,  but  no  conclusive 
evidence  has  been  found  to  confirm  the  story.13 

Beekman  in  any  case  continued  to  be  zealous  in  the  Union 


11  Neva  York  Tribune,  December  17, 
i860. 

12  Allan  Nevins  and  Milton  Halsey 
Thomas  (eds.),  The  Diary  of  George 
Tfmpleton  Strong  (New  York:  Macmillan, 
1952),  III,  89.  This  work  is  cited  here¬ 
after  as  Strong,  Diary. 

13  See  Edward  F.  DeLancey’s  Memoir 

of  fames  William  Beekman  (New  York: 
Saint  Nicholas  Society,  1877),  15; 

Evert  A.  Duyckinck’s  memorial  eulogy 
in  the  Minutes  of  The  New-York  His¬ 


torical  Society,  October  2,  1877.  Both 
DeLancey  and  Duyckinck  made  errors 
of  fact  in  their  accounts  and  a  letter  of 
Beekman’s  which  DeLancey  cited  on 
this  point  could  not  be  found.  A  detailed 
account  of  “Union-saving”  activities  in 
New  York  City  at  this  time  is  provided 
in  Philip  S.  Foner,  Business  and  Slavery 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press,  1941),  239-74.  Duyckinck’s 
memorial  eulogy  is  cited  hereafter  merely 
as  Duyckinck,  memorial. 
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cause.  When  the  Southerners  attacked  and  captured  Fort 
Sumter  barely  five  weeks  after  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  Beek- 
man  joined  with  John  A.  Dix,  William  B.  Astor,  Hamilton 
Fish,  George  Bancroft,  Peter  Cooper,  William  E.  Dodge  and 
others  in  arranging  for  a  patriotic  demonstration  at  Union 
Square.14  This  “Union  mass-meeting, ”  wrote  Strong,  “was  an 
event”: 

Tonight’s  extra  says  there  were  250,000  present.  That  must  be  an  exag¬ 
geration.  But  the  multitude  was  enormous.  All  the  area  bounded  by 
Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue,  was 
filled.  In  many  places  it  was  densely  packed,  and  nowhere  could  one  push 
his  way  without  difficulty.  This  great  amoeba  .  .  .  sent  off  its  pseudopods 
far  down  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street  and  in  every  cross  street. 
There  were  several  stands  for  orators,  and  scores  of  little  speechifying 
ganglia  besides,  from  carts,  windows  and  front  stoops.15 

As  the  war  progressed  Beekman  devoted  time  to  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,16  the  American  Red 
Cross  of  its  day,  and  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Union 
League,  a  nationalistic  organization  which  grew  out  of  the 
Commission.  The  national  leaders  of  the  privately  supported 
Sanitary  Commission,  which  helped  to  provide  medical, 
health  and  recreational  services  for  the  troops,  were  all  New 
Yorkers.  Finding  their  work  on  the  national  scene  “embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  jealousy  of  States  toward  each  other  and  towards 
[sic]  the  National  Government”  they  became  convinced  that 
its  success  depended  upon  “the  obliteration  of  these  local 
prejudices.”  Accordingly  they  formed  the  Union  League  to 
“give  the  most  efficient  support  to  the  national  cause”  and 
“to  cultivate  a  profound  national  devotion,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  sectional  feeling;  ...  to  discourage  whatever  tends 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  purely  local  interests;  ...  to 
elevate  and  uphold  the  popular  faith  in  republican  govern¬ 
ment;  to  dignify  politics  as  a  pursuit  and  a  study;  to  reawaken 
a  practical  interest  in  public  affairs  in  those  who  have  become 

14  New  Tork  Herald ,  April  19,  20,  22,  15  Strong,  Diary,  III,  127. 

1861.  16  Ibid.,  189,203. 
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discouraged.”17  These  were  aims  to  which  Beekman  could 
subscribe  with  zeal  and  he  did,  for  he  was  not  just  a  charter 
member,  but  one  of  the  original  vice-presidents  of  the  Union 
League.  He  retained  that  position  from  1863  through  1866 
when  he  dropped  out.  His  reasons  for  leaving  the  organization 
were  probably  the  same  as  those  of  George  Templeton  Strong, 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  group,  who  found  its  meetings 
in  18 66  attended  no  longer  by  “first-rate  men”  but  by  people 
“who  look  and  talk  like  low  politicians  and  wire-pullers.”13 

During  the  war  Beekman  also  struggled  against  the  forces  of 
corruption  in  New  York  City  government.  In  view  of  New 
York’s  importance  to  the  Northern  war  effort  he  felt  that  it 
was  doubly  urgent  to  rid  its  government  of  those  concerned 
only  for  the  spoils  of  office.  As  head  of  the  Taxpayers  Party 
Beekman  was  selected  to  preside  over  a  joint  meeting  of  all 
the  reform  parties  in  1861  and,  although  they  were  never  able 
to  purify  the  powerful  Common  Council,  the  reformers  suc¬ 
ceeded  both  in  1861  and  1863  in  keeping  the  mayoralty  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  spoilsmen.19 

The  attempt  of  the  French  to  overthrow  republican  govern¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  during  the  period  of  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  a  puppet  monarchy  under  Maximilian 
of  Austria  appeared  to  Beekman  as  a  fundamental  challenge 
to  the  democratic  faith  and  to  American  security.  Accordingly 
in  1864  he,  Washington  Hunt  and  some  others  staged  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  for  Mattias  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  at  which  the  warmest  support  was  pledged  for 
Mexican  independence.  As  presiding  officer  at  this  dinner 
Beekman  of  course  made  the  acquaintance  of  Romero  and 
thereafter  began  a  correspondence  with  him  which  lasted  long 
after  Romero  had  returned  to  Mexico  and  become  Minister  of 


17  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York 
(New  York:  Union  League  Club,  1879), 
5,  6,  21,  50,  passim. 

18  Union  League  Club,  Reports  of  the 
Executive  Committee ,  January,  1864, 


July,  1864,  January  1 866,  1867;  Strong, 
Diary ,  IV,  104. 

19  New  York  Herald ,  October  4,  1861; 
Gustavus  Myers,  The  History  of  Yam- 
many  Hall  (New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright, 
1917),  201-05. 
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Finance  in  the  government  of  President  Juarez.  Before  Ro¬ 
mero’s  return  to  Mexico  in  1867,  however,  another  dinner  was 
given  at  New  York  in  honor  of  the  restoration  of  self-rule  in 
Mexico.  At  this  dinner,  Beekman’s  friend,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  was  the  presiding  officer,  but  Beekman  made  a  charac¬ 
teristic  speech  on  the  importance  of  “Free  Churches  and  Free 
Schools”  for  Mexico.20 

In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War  Beekman’s  interest  in  politics 
declined.  He  showed  his  gratitude  to  General  Grant  by  con¬ 
tributing  $500  to  a  community  donation  for  that  chronically 
impoverished  military  leader21  and  favored  him  for  President 
in  1868  and  1872.  At  the  time  of  the  latter  contest  Beekman 
was  quite  disillusioned  with  the  General  as  President  but  the 
alternative  in  that  year  was  Horace  Greeley.  Beekman  shared 
the  opinion  of  his  correspondent  who  said  of  Greeley’s  candi¬ 
dacy  that  Americans  would  not  wish  to  have  that  “jumping 
jack”  in  the  White  House.22  In  1873  Beekman  probably  agreed 
also  with  his  old  friend  William  P.  Wainwright  who  wrote  him 
that  theirs  was  “a  good  country,  but  its  highest  standard  is 
below  mediocrity  and  claptrap  forms  the  ladder  by  which  al¬ 
most  all  its  public  men  have  climbed.”23  Yet  at  the  end  of  his 
life  in  early  1877  Beekman  was  looking  forward  hopefully  to 
the  end  of  “Reconstruction”  and  urging  the  creation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  civil  service  system24  which  was  not  to  be  achieved, 
however,  until  after  a  demented  office-seeker  had  assassinated 
President  Garfield  four  years  later. 

Beekman’s  principal  postwar  interests  were  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  education  and  local  history.  The  field  of  medicine 
in  particular  attracted  much  of  the  energy  which  James  had 
previously  devoted  to  such  organizations  as  The  New  York 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  the  New  York  Society  Library, 
the  American  Protestant  Society,  the  Society  for  Meliorating 

20  Duyckinck,  memorial;  see  also  Wash-  22  W.  W.  Hoppin  to  Beekman,  October 

ington  Hunt  to  Beekman,  March  22,  11,  November  8,  1872;  Henry  Clews  to 

1864;  John  W.  Hammersly  to  Beekman,  Beekman,  October  16,  1872. 

February  26,  1864;  Romero  letters  to  23  William  P.  Wainwright  to  Beekman, 
Beekman,  1864-67.  January  14,  1873. 

21  Dan  Butterfield  to  Beekman,  Febru-  24  Duyckinck,  memorial, 
ary  19,  1866. 
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the  Condition  of  the  Jews,  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  (House  of  Refuge),  and  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  So  it  was  that  he  became  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  after  the  war  with  a  pioneering  institution  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  alcoholics,  the  “Inebriate  Asylum.”26  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  venerable  New 
York  Hospital  and  at  his  death  was  the  Board’s  vice-president. 
For  the  New  York  Hospital  Beekman  prepared  a  voluminous 
report  on  “A  Village  of  Cottage  Hospitals”  in  which  he  tried 
to  convince  his  colleagues  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  house 
patients  in  “numerous  isolated  and  thoroughly  ventilated 
buildings  of  cheap  construction  in  .  .  .  rural  districts”  rather 
than  in  “vast  single  edifices”  within  the  City;  in  this  project 
he  enjoyed  a  limited  success.26  Beekman  was  also  “an  active 
and  efficient  Director  of  the  New  York  Dispensary  in  these 
years,27  but  his  main  interest  in  the  held  of  medicine  was 
Woman’s  Hospital. 

Woman’s  Hospital  was  the  first  institution  in  the  world  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  maladies  peculiar 
to  women.  Beekman’s  friend  Duyckinck  thought  that  James 
had  been  one  of  the  originators  of  the  idea,28  but  that  distinction 
belongs  to  a  hot-headed  South  Carolinian  named  James  Marion 
Sims  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  gynecology. 
Sims  came  to  New  York  in  1853  and  despite  the  indifference  or 
hostility  of  the  City’s  leading  practitioners  of  medicine  he  set 
up  in  1855  the  institution  of  which  he  had  long  dreamed.29 


25  H.  T.  Tuckerman  to  Beekman, 
June  7,  1864;  J.  Edward  Turner  to 
Beekman  October  31,1 864.  See  also  H.  T. 
Tuckerman,  “The  New  York  State  Ine¬ 
briate  Asylum,*'  North  American  Review, 
XCIV  (April  1862),  387-407. 

28  Duyckinck,  memorial;  Beekman’s 
papers  contain  several  drafts  of  his  report 
on  “A  Village  of  College  Hospitals”  and 
there  are  frequent  letters  which  concern 
affairs  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

27  Duyckinck,  memorial. 

28  Idem . 

29  For  much  of  the  information  on 
Woman’s  Hospital  which  is  presented 


here  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  James  Pratt 
Marr  who  graciously  allowed  me  to  use 
manuscript  copies  of  his  as-yet-unpub- 
lished  essays  on  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
M.D.  LL.D.  (1828-1919),  on  Edmund 
Randolph  Peaslee,  A.M.  M.D.,  LL.D. 
(1814-1878),  and  on  Theodore  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.D.  LL.D.  (1831-1903), 
as  well  as  his  privately  published  essay 
on  James  Marion  Sims,  Founder  of  the 
IV Oman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Beekman’s  papers  include  some 
correspondence  on  Woman’s  Hospital, 
especially  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  in  the  1860’s. 
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Beekman’s  services  to  Woman’s  Hospital  seem  to  have  begun 
after  his  return  from  the  long  European  sojourn  of  1854-1856 
necessitated  by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  This  suggests  that  his 
interest  in  the  health  of  women  may  have  been  aroused  by  his 
own  necessarily  prolonged  preoccupation  with  the  restoration 
of  his  wife’s  health.  In  any  case  soon  after  his  return  to  America 
he  put  his  legislative  experience  to  good  use  by  helping  to  se¬ 
cure  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  hospital  (1857)  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  served  as  President  of  its  Board  of 
Governors. 

Beekman’s  chief  services  to  the  hospital  lay  in  planning  and 
financing  the  construction  of  a  new  building — completed  in 
1867.  From  the  City  he  helped  to  secure  the  donation  of  a 
splendid  building  site,  the  present  location  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  which  was  then  a  burial  ground  for  paupers  from  which 
the  remnants  of  47,000  bodies  had  to  be  removed.  Beekman  also 
helped  during  the  war  period  to  secure  a  substantial  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  State,  an  accomplishment  which  was  not 
rendered  easier  by  the  well-advertised  loyalty  of  Dr.  Sims  to 
his  native  South.30  These  government  subsidies  along  with 
private  donations  of  great  magnitude  enabled  Beekman  and  his 
colleagues  to  complete  the  new  building  and  turn  it  over  in 
1867  to  a  Board  of  Managers  composed  entirely  of  women. 
The  ladies  caused  many  a  headache  for  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Emmet, 
the  administrator  of  the  hospital,  and  in  alliance  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  not  including  Beek¬ 
man,  forced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sims  because  he  refused  to 
obey  their  rules  against  permitting  more  than  fifteen  observers 
at  an  operation  and  against  the  admission  of  any  cancer  pa¬ 
tient.  Despite  these  impediments  to  progress  the  remarkable 
staff  assembled  at  Woman’s  Hospital  contributed  greatly  to 
scientific  progress  and  to  “breaking  down  .  .  .  taboos”  which 
restricted  the  treatment  of  women’s  ailments.31 

Beekman’s  educational  interests  in  the  postwar  period 
shifted  to  the  field  of  higher  education.  Still  an  opponent  of 

10  Sims  spent  most  of  the  war  period  31  New  York  Times ,  May  I,  1955- 

in  France,  but  he  returned  to  New  York 
for  six  months  in  1862. 
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“co-education”  but  eager  to  improve  educational  facilities  for 
future  mothers,  the  “Fireside  Teachers”  of  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  he  helped  to  solicit  funds  for  a  “University  for  Women”32 
which  ultimately  became  Barnard  College.  Two  years  before 
his  death  Beekman  was  unanimously  elected  to  a  post  reserved 
for  representatives  of  “Dissenting”  faiths  on  his  alma  mater’s 
Episcopalian-dominated  Board  of  Trustees.33 

Proud  as  he  was  of  the  role  of  his  Dutch  and  ;\merican  an¬ 
cestors  in  developing  the  social  institutions  to  which  he  was  so 
devoted,  Beekman  of  course  maintained  in  the  postwar  years 
his  earlier  interest  in  New  York  history.  Since  1851  he  had  been 
a  frequent  officer  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  which  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  had  helped  to  found  in  1835  'm  order  to  collect  and 
preserve  information  on  New'  York  City  history  and  to  foster 
social  intercourse  among  descendants  of  the  old  New  York 
families.34  As  President  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  in  1 868— 
1869,  Beekman  prepared  and  presented  an  address  on  “The 
Founders  of  New'  York”  which,  although  it  gave  evidence  of  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  was  more  remarkable  for  the  hyper¬ 
bole  in  his  glorification  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  he  stated, 
through  their  invention  of  printing  and  the  telescope,  through 
their  devotion  to  charitable  enterprises  and  their  development 
of  free  schools  and  freedom  of  religion,  had  contributed  all 
that  was  of  importance  to  the  creation  of  modern  civilization. 
Catholics,  he  still  believed,  stood  in  the  path  of  progress  by 
opposing  free  public  schools  and  insisting  that  education  is 
properly  a  matter  for  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  Church.35 
However  questionable  as  history,  his  address  gave  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  concern  for  freedom  of  religion,  for  charitable 
works,  and,  above  all,  for  free  public  schools. 

Beekman  had  resigned  his  post  with  The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  when  he  wrent  to  Europe  in  1854,  but  in  1868 


32  Undated  draft  circular  and  draft 
speech,  BFP,  Box  3,  F-i. 

33  Strong,  Diary,  IV,  551.  Both  of 
Beckman’s  sons,  Gerard  and  James  Wil¬ 
liam,  Jr.,  had  taken  degrees  in  law  at 
Columbia. 


34  ’The  Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York ,  A  Hundred  Year  Rec¬ 
ord,  1835-1935  (New  York:  Saint 
Nicholas  Society,  1935),  52>  1 1 6,  passim. 

35  James  W.  Beekman,  Founders  of 
New  York  (New  York:  Saint  Nicholas 
Society,  1869). 
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he  again  became  a  member  of  the  Society’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  in  1872  was  elected  Second  Vice-President.  In 
that  capacity  he  served  happily  along  with  such  fellow-officers 
as  his  old  colleagues  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck  until  he  succumbed  to  pneumonia  on  June  15, 
1877. 36 

In  a  memorial  eulogy,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck  appraised  the 
character  of  his  life-long  friend.  He  was  “an  eminently  social 
man,”  said  Duyckinck.  He  had  an  “impressive  genial  bon 
hommie  .  .  .  [and]  an  unfailing  vivacity  of  conversation 
[which]  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  companions.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  bright,  quick,  somewhat  sententious  talker,  enlivening 
his  conversation  with  jest  and  story  drawn  from  experience 
and  reading.”  He  “cherished  the  simple,  devout  Protestant 
faith  of  his  fathers;  and  it  constantly  guided  his  life.”  He  so 
loved  the  Bible  that  he  viewed  its  exclusion  from  the  public 
schools  as  “an  act  of  treason.”  Yet  however  “firm  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  own  views  where  they  involved  points  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  morality,  he  was  considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others 
where  these  tests  were  not  violated.”  An  observant  traveler, 
Beekman  always  studied  intently  the  political,  religious, 
educational  and  medical  institutions  of  the  many  lands  he 
visited  and  endeavored  to  put  into  effect  ^t  home  the  best  of 
what  he  found  abroad.  “He  was  never  troubled  with  any  mis¬ 
givings  in  any  question  of  duty  [and]  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  other  than  ally  himself  with  the  side  of  the  wronged,  the 
afflicted,  the  distressed.”37  In  reviewing  his  own  life  Beekman 
confided  to  his  journal  that  although  “my  covetousness  and 
pride  have  been  sorely  rebuked,  yet  my  cup  runneth  over.” 
He  had  indeed  led  a  useful  and  a  happy  life. 

u  Duyckinck,  memorial;  Vail,  op.  cit .,  17  Duyckinck,  memorial. 

^ passim . 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BEEKMANS  IN 
NEW  YORE  LIFE,  1647—1877 
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Members  of  the  Beekman  family  were  prominent  in 
various  phases  of  New  York  life  from  the  time  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  until  the  era  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  It  seems  appro¬ 
priate  in  conclusion  to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  the  Beek- 
mans  to  New  York’s  institutional  development  and,  because 
this  old  Dutch  family  was  in  many  ways  representative  of  the 
New  York  aristocracy,  to  note  also  the  changes  in  the  values 
or  interests  of  successive  generations  of  the  family. 

Politics  was  unquestionably  the  area  in  which  the  Beekmans 
contributed  most  significantly.  William  Beekman  helped  ma¬ 
terially  to  pry  from  the  grasp  of  the  dictatorial  Peter  Stuyve¬ 
sant  the  right  of  the  hamlet  which  was  to  become  New  York 
City  to  establish  a  degree  of  autonomy  under  a  municipal 
government  separate  from  that  of  the  Province.  Under  Stuy- 
vesant’s  English  successors  William  was  a  principal  mover  in 
the  campaign  to  win  a  charter  confirming  the  City’s  power  of 
self-government.  He  also  participated  in  the  drive  for  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  legislature  in  the  Province. 

Although  William’s  second  son,  Gerardus,  through  his  spec¬ 
tacular  career  as  Leislerian  lieutenant,  condemned  traitor, 
^provincial  Councilor,  and  Acting  Governor,  achieved  more 
prominence  than  other  members  of  the  family,  he  actually  aided 
political  evolution  less  than  William  and  the  two  Henry  Beek¬ 
mans.  The  slow  transformation  of  the  puny  Assembly  which 
William  had  helped  to  create  into  a  legislative  body  powerful 
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enough  to  wrest  control  of  the  Province  from  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernors  was  a  labor  to  which  William’s  eldest  son,  Henry  Beek- 
man,  and  Henry’s  son,  Henry  Beekman  II,  dedicated  lifelong 
political  careers.  New  York  owed  much  to  these  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Beekman  family  for  the  substantial  independence 
of  Great  Britain  which  it  had  achieved  by  the  1750’s.  Like 
their  counterparts  in  other  colonies  the  Beekmans  and  their 
collaborators  had  also  developed  a  pattern  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  to  be  copied  to  a  large  extent  in  the  State 
and  Federal  constitutions  which  have  served  the  American 
people  so  well  in  their  rise  to  world  leadership. 

The  growth  of  New  York’s  political  institutions  was  aided 
also  by  the  merchant,  James  Beekman,  and  his  grandson, 
James  W.  Beekman.  In  the  Revolutionary  era  James  argued 
the  patriot  cause  persistently  and  persuasively  in  letters  to  his 
influential  British  correspondents  and  participated  actively 
both  in  the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  government  and  in 
its  conduct  of  the  war  effort  in  the  crucial  years,  1775  and  1776. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  James  W.  Beekman,  deeply  devoted 
to  the  democratic  system  and  the  nation  which  his  ancestors 
had  helped  to  create,  labored  with  all  his  heart  to  close  the  gap 
between  North  and  South  resulting  from  the  slavery  contro¬ 
versy.  When  conciliatory  measures  failed,  he  worked  with 
equal  zeal  in  rallying  Northern  support  to  crush  the  South’s 
secession  movement.  He  took  an  important  role  in  the  defeat 
of  prohibition  in  New  York  State  and  led  a  successful  fight 
against  legalizing  divorce  for  causes  other  than  adultery.  Beek¬ 
man  would  probably  have  chosen  to  be  remembered,  however, 
for  his  work  in  winning  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  free  public 
education  and  for  his  role  in  the  creation  of  Central  Park,  the 
first  great  metropolitan  playground  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

The  influence  of  the  Beekmans  on  New  York’s  economic 
institutions  is  difficult  to  appraise.  The  growth  of  New  York 
City  was  probably  accelerated  to  some  extent  by  the  economic 
provisions  of  the  municipal  charter  which  William  Beekman 
did  so  much  to  secure,  but  according  to  available  evidence 
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neither  as  a  governmental  officer  nor  as  a  merchant  did  William 
Beekman  make  other  noteworthy  contributions  to  economic 
progress.  The  elder  Henry  Beekman  aided  the  economic  growth 
of  non-metropolitan  New  York  by  helping  to  bring  about  the 
termination  of  the  City’s  bolting  monopoly  and  both  he  and 
his  son  did  much  as  legislators  to  further  road-building,  frontier 
defense,  and  many  other  measures  which  furthered  economic 
progress  in  the  Hudson  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  despite 
their  efforts  to  promote  settlement,  it  seems  likely  that  their 
ownership  of  vast  tracts  of  superior  land  which  they  preferred 
to  rent  rather  than  to  sell  tended  to  divert  many  enterprising 
settlers  to  other  areas.  The  principal  economic  contribution  of 
Gerardus  Beekman  wras  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
additional  docking  facilities  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  influence  of  the  later  generations  of  the  Beekman  family 
on  New  York’s  economic  growth  is  even  more  difficult  to 
evaluate.  It  seems  evident,  howrever,  that  both  Gerard  G. 
Beekman  and  James  Beekman  aided  the  evolution  of  functional 
specialization  among  Newr  York  merchants.  Gerard’s  practice 
of  exporting  to  Ireland  quantities  of  flaxseed  which  far  exceeded 
in  value  his  meager  importations  from  Britain  and  Ireland  en¬ 
abled  him  to  sell  bills  of  exchange  on  Britain  which  made  it 
possible  for  merchants  such  as  James  Beekman  to  pay  for 
imported  dry  goods  without  having  to  export  to  England. 
Gerard  also  promoted  New  York’s  economic  growth  by  provid¬ 
ing  commissioned  services  for  those  in  other  ports  who  wished 
to  buy,  sell,  obtain  insurance,  transfer  credits,  or  transact 
other  business  at  New  York.  James  Beekman  developed  a 
specialized  business  in  the  importation  and  distribution  of  dry 
goods,  but  perhaps  his  most  important  service  to  the  New  York 
economy  was  to  propagandize  for  an  adequate  stock  of  paper 
money  and  for  emancipation  from  British  political  dictation. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  James  W.  Beekman  endeavored 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  civic  leader  to  protect  himself  and  other 
property  owners  in  the  City  from  the  depredations  of  such 
municipal  officials  as  William  M.  Tweed,  but  history  provides 
ample  testimony  that  his  efforts  were  largely  unsuccessful.  He 
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spoke  up  at  times  in  the  legislature  for  New  York  City’s  eco¬ 
nomic  interests,  but  he  was  much  more  concerned  with  social 
than  with  economic  legislation. 

Religion  in  America  was  also  influenced  by  the  Beekmans. 
After  the  English  conquest  of  New  Netherland  in  1664  both 
Gerardus  and  Henry  Beekman  fought  valiantly  to  protect  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  from  regulation  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  advance  it  in  competition  with  the  Anglican  faith 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  British  government.  As  lay  leaders 
of  New  York’s  most  powerful  “dissenting”  faith  the  Beekmans 
stoutly  resisted  “establishment”  of  Anglicanism  and  did  much 
to  build  the  American  tradition  of  religious  freedom  and  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state. 

Other  social  institutions  also  received  the  attention  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Beekman  family.  Gerardus  Beekman  practiced 
medicine  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  did  one  of  his  sons  and 
one  of  his  grandsons  in  the  eighteenth  century.  More  important 
to  the  advancement  of  medicine,  however,  was  the  career  of 
the  philanthropist  and  legislator,  James  W.  Beekman.  He  did 
much  to  improve  the  venerable  New  York  Hospital,  the  pio¬ 
neering  Woman’s  Hospital  at  which  notable  progress  in  gyne¬ 
cology  was  made,  an  “inebriate  asylum”  which  did  valuable 
work  on  alcoholism,  and  other  medical  institutions.  In  the  held 
of  education  it  is  again  James  W.  Beekman  who  stands  out 
above  other  members  of  the  family.  His  work  for  free  public 
education  was  supplemented  by  his  legislative  support  for  sub¬ 
sidies  and  other  benefits  to  innumerable  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  by  his  efforts  to  see  that  State  aid  was  effectively  used  and 
accurately  accounted  for,  and  by  his  service  as  a  Columbia 
trustee.  Such  “cultural”  institutions  as  The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  the  New  York  Society  Library  also  profited 
from  the  interest  and  the  attention  of  James  W.  Beekman. 

Changes  in  the  interests  and  the  values  of  members  of  the 
Beekman  family  have  perhaps  been  made  clear  already,  but 
they  may  be  pointed  out  specifically.  In  religion  the  motivation 
of  the  Beekmans  changed  after  1664  from  the  desire  to  impose 
Calvinist  standards  upon  all  to  the  desire  first  to  secure  and 
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then  to  protect  religious  freedom.  The  desire  to  protect  religious 
freedom  remained  strong  throughout  the  period  of  British  rule 
and  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  led  James  W.  Beekman  to 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  an  organization  dedicated  to 
combatting  the  increasing  power  of  the  “foreign-dominated” 
Catholic  Church  in  which  he  saw  a  threat  to  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  short,  the  English  conquest 
of  1664  led  the  Beekmans  to  adopt  the  concept  of  separation 
of  church  and  state;  Catholic  immigration  in  the  nineteenth 
century  reinforced  their  commitment  to  that  principle.  James 
W.  Beekman  was  less  orthodox  than  his  ancestors,  but  he  was 
most  devout  and  still  essentially  a  Calvinist. 

The  economic  interests  of  the  Beekmans  changed  more  sig¬ 
nificantly.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  most  of 
the  Beekmans  were  Manhattan  merchants;  only  the  two  Henry 
Beekmans  were  large-scale  landholders  in  the  Hudson  valley. 
By  the  nineteenth  century  the  rural  landholding  line  of  the 
family  had  died  out  and  the  mercantile  line  had  come  to  rely 
for  its  income  on  Manhattan  real  estate  which  had  increased 
fantastically  in  value  with  the  growth  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  realm  of  politics  the  Beekmans  sought  in  the  colonial 
period  to  increase  local  control  over  their  government  and  to 
reduce  the  power  of  authorities  appointed  by  transatlantic 
governments.  From  the  American  standpoint  theirs  was  an 
attempt  to  replace  the  rule  of  agents  of  an  overseas  government 
with  the  rule  of  a  local  class  of  merchants  and  landholders  who 
followed  principles  of  representative  government  with  partici¬ 
pation  limited  largely  to  members  of  their  own  class.  By  the 
1750’s,  when  the  last  of  “The  Public  Servants”  in  the  Beekman 
family  retired  from  the  legislature,  the  royal  governor  had  in 
fact  lost  most  of  his  power  to  the  provincial  Assembly. 

The  Beekmans  of  the  Revolutionary  period  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  commerce  than  with  politics,  but  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  determined  to  protect  local  autonomy 
against  the  attempted  encroachments  of  the  British  Parliament. 
With  the  exception  of  Gerard  G.  Beekman,  who  seemed  in¬ 
different  to  the  contest,  the  members  of  the  Beekman  family 
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did  not  hesitate  to  support  a  war  for  independence  rather  than 
to  see  their  autonomy  destroyed. 

In  the  years  just  after  the  Revolution  James  Beekman,  re¬ 
flecting  the  interests  and  the  values  of  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity,  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  and 
gloried  in  the  early  achievements  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  mid-nineteenth  century  the  Beekmans,  as  represented  by 
James  W.  Beekman,  had  abandoned  their  later  eighteenth- 
century  preoccupation  writh  commerce  and  turned  with  philan¬ 
thropic  motives  toward  political  activity.  Clearly,  James  W. 
Beekman  hoped  “to  do  good'’  in  politics  as  well  as  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  family  prestige.  But  the  advent  of  universal  suffrage, 
with  Beekman’s  somewhat  hesitant  approval,  had  brought  the 
working  class  to  power  in  place  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy. 
Consequently,  whereas  his  ancestors  had  struggled  to  win  and 
to  retain  power  for  an  upper  class  of  merchants  and  land- 
owners  at  the  expense  of  overseas  authorities,  James  W.  Beek¬ 
man  in  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  made  himself  the  servant  of 
the  new  ruling  class  of  working  people.  He  sought  to  provide 
for  their  medical  and  recreational  needs,  to  preserve  their 
political  and  spiritual  heritage,  and  above  all  to  educate  them 
so  that  they  would  govern  wisely.  One  may  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  some  of  his  actions  in  pursuit  of  these  ends,  but  in  most 
cases  in  wrhich  society  chose  a  different  course  from  that  which 
he  preferred  history  testifies  that  he  was  the  wiser.  In  any  case 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  James  W.  Beekman,  more  even 
than  his  conscientious  forebears,  exemplified  the  family  motto. 
mens  conscia  recti ,  a  mind  conscious  of  rectitude. 
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TABLE  i 


ames  Beekman 

’s  Imports, 

Remittances,  and 

Exchange  Rates 

I752“I775 

Year 

Imports  in 

Payments  in 

Rate  of 

Sterling 

N.  2'.  money 

Ex  chancre 

0 

17  52 

£  — 

£  1 , 964 

180 — 169 

1/53 

1,96! 

LI39 

17S 

J754 

831 

1,446 

1 755 

2,072 

1,724 

180 — 185 

1756 

4>l  83 

6,496 

185 — 180 

1757 

I 0 , 904 

12,622 

182  3—175 

1758 

6,700 

16,240 

175— 170 

1 759 

9  ,893 

11,017 

170 — 165 

1760 

4»4T7 

1 1 , 802 

168 — 160 

1761 

322 

7,2^0 

184 — 180 

1762 

1,294 

978 

187I- - 

•7  63 

3,210 

4,192 

190 - 

I764 

2,946 

2,123 

1 85 — 1 79 

1  765 

— 

2,900 

185 

I766 

2,278 

2,462 

185 — 177^ 

1767 

4>5I4 

2,739 

180 — 178 

1768 

1,831 

4,344 

180 — 175 

1769 

— 

4,260 

175—160 

1770 

3,270 

4,296 

172^-161 

1771 

5-398 

2,769 

180 - 

1772 

- — 

2,184 

i75 — »72i 

*773 

— 

4.238 

180 — 172^ 

l174 

2 , 260 

2,404 

185 — 182 

1 775 

— 

252 

170—165 

In  some  years  Beekman  purchased  only  one  bill  ol  exchange  or  purchased 
at  only  one  rate;  this  accounts  tor  the  blank  spaces  in  the  exchange  rate 
column.  In  1754  Beekman  did  purchase  one  bill,  but  his  surviving  records  do 
not  reveal  either  its  exact  value  or  the  rate  ot  exchange  which  he  paid. 

All  ot  James  Beekman’s  remittances  were  in  bills  of  exchange  except  for 
the  following: 


1752 —  a  small  portion  in  silver 

1753—  about  one  half  in  silver 

1754 —  nearly  all  in  silver 

1755 —  a  small  amount  in  silver 
1761 — £650  in  silver 

1 763 — £2,321  in  silver 


1764- — £747  in  silver 

1765 —  £287  in  produce 
1768 — £2,327  in  produce 

1 77 1 —  £540  in  silver 

1772 —  £409  in  produce 
1774 — £745  in  produce 


The  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  silver  remitted  in  the  earlier  years 
is  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Beekman’s  Journal  A  and  by  his  habit  of 
combining  silver  and  bill-ot-exchange  payments  in  his  ledger.  It  should  be 
noted  that  small  amounts  ot  gold  dust  or  gold  coins  were  occasionally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  shipments  which  have  been  categorized  as  silver. 
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TABLE  II 


Sources  of  James  Beekma.y’s  Imports,  1753-1775 


MERCHANT 

1753-63 

1764-75 

TOTAL 

Pomeroy 

£13,284 

£  6,041 

^I9,325 

Peach  &  Pierce 

12,789 

3,856 

16,645 

Fludyer 

6,139 

5 » 35- 

11,491 

Harris 

■ — 

4,987 

4,987 

Baker 

4,564 

— 

4,564 

Franks 

4,266 

— 

4,266 

John  Peach 

2 , 293 

230 

2,523 

Owen  &  Stonehouse 

782 

369 

I»I5I 

Samuel 

937 

— 

937 

Hyde 

— 

763 

763 

Cooke  &  Relph 

— 

520 

520 

Haliday  &  Dunbar 

394 

— 

394 

Hurst 

- — 

380 

380 

Maltby 

34i 

— 

34i 

£45,789 

£22,498 

£68,287 

POST 

1753-63 

1764—75 

TOTAL 

London 

£29,531  (67%) 

£17,280  (77%) 

£46,81  I  (69%) 

Bristol 

I5)864  (33%) 

4,455  (20%) 

20,319  (30%) 

Manchester 

— 

763  (3%) 

763  ('%) 

Liverpool 

394 

— 

394 

£45,789 

£22,498 

£68,287 

Note:  All  values  are  in  sterling. 
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f  This  unsatisfactorily  designated  category  includes  Long  Island  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Province  or  the  State  of  New  York 
outside  New  York  City. 
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TABLE  IV 


James  Beekman’s  Post-Revolutionary  Business  with  England1 


MERCHANT 

DEBT  1784 

IMPORTS 

1784-85 

PROFIT  OR 
LOSS 

INTEREST 

PAID 

PINAL 

PAY¬ 

MENT 

Pomeroy 

£  907 

£ 

£ 

£  343 

’799* 

Pierce  &  Brown 

531 

I44 

1791 

Fludyer 

267 

- - 

- — 

77 

1791 

Cooke  &  Relph 

5*5 

3QI 

-138 

IOI 

1793 

Thomas  Pomeroy 

1  >797 

“7  95 

523 

1794 

Fludyer,  Maitland 

742 

+  16 

95 

1790 

Lawrence 

681 

-18 

68 

1789 

Wood 

171 

3 

5 

I786 

Stonehouse 

122 

-{-58 

8 

t'- 

OO 

Totals 

£2,220 

£3,814 

--£867 

£i,3644 

1  The  calculations  are  based  on  accounts  in  Beekman’s  Ledger  B;  all  figures 
are  in  sterling  except  those  tor  profit  and  loss  which  are  in  New  York  money. 

2  This  obligation  was  not  yet  settled  when  Beekman  closed  his  books  in 


I799' 

3  This  account  did  not  contain  enough  information  to  compute  the  profit 
or  loss.  . 

4  Of  this  sum  £665  was  paid  on  prewar  debts  and  £699  on  postwar  debts. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  TRADE  TERMS 


[In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  explanatory  footnotes,  the  unusual  trade 
terms  used  in  the  present  volume  or  transcribed  in  The  Beekman  Mercantile 
Papers  IJ4.6-IJ99  are  defined  in  alphabetical  order  below.  Where  meanings 
have  changed,  only  the  eighteenth-century  usage  is  explained.  Some  terms 
had  to  be  omitted,  however,  because  no  definitions  could  be  found  which 
suited  the  context  in  which  the  words  were  used.  And  some  of  the  definitions 
are  unavoidably  rather  vague;  others  may  even  be  in  error.  So  much  have  we 
lost  in  two  centuries'] 


A  la  models):  a  thin,  light-weight, 
glossy,  silk  fabric  used  for  scarves 
and  hoods. 

Agio:  premium  or  discount  on  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  or  percentage 
paid  for  the  exchange  of  one  cur¬ 
rency  for  another. 

Alepine  ( allapine ,  alpine):  French 
word  for  bombazine,  a  dress  ma¬ 
terial  first  made  entirely  of  silk 
but  later  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Anise  seed  brandy:  a  brandy  flavored 
with  the  seed  of  the  anise  plant; 
also,  anisette. 

Anker:  a  measure  of  wine  or  spirits 
equal  to  10  wine  gallons. 

Arnotto  ( annatto ):  a  red  dye  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pulp  around  the 
seeds  of  a  South  American  tree  of 
that  name-. 

Baise  ( bayes ):  a  coarse  woolen  used 
especially  for  work  clothes. 

Ballindine:  bellandine,  a  wrhite  Turk¬ 
ish  silk. 

Bandanna:  a  richly  colored  silk 
handkerchief  with  spots  left  w'hite 
or  yellow;  also  a  cotton  handker¬ 
chief  of  similar  pattern.  The 
pattern  wras  made  by  tying  the 
cloth  in  such  a  way  that  part  did 
not  receive  the  dye. 

Barcelona  handkerchief:  one  made  of 
soft  tw'illed  silk. 


Barley  com  ( barlicorne )  stuff:  a  dress 
fabric  probably  characterized  by 
small  spots  of  about  barleycorn 
size,  i.e.j  about  one  third  of  an 
inch. 

Barr  agon  ( barogan ):  a  tightly  woven 
wroolen  used  for  rain  wrear. 

Basket  cloth:  a  woolen  fabric  char¬ 
acterized  by  small  squares  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  weave  (basket 
wTea  ve) . 

Batiste:  a  fine  white  linen  of  French 
or  Flemish  manufacture  much 
used  for  neck  wear. 

Bay ,  The:  The  Bay  of  Honduras  v^as 
frequently  referred  to  by  New 
York  merchants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  simply  as  “the  bay.” 

Bayes:  baise,  a  coarse  woolen  used 
especially  for  work  clothes. 

Beaver  cloth:  a  heavily  napped  fabric 
made  in  imitation  of  beaver  fur 
and  used  for  coats  and  scarves 
particularly. 

Bellandine  (1 belladine ,  ballindine): 
white  Turkish  silk. 

Bengal:  a  light,  thin  cloth  made  of 
silk  and  hair;  named  for  its  place 
of  manufacture. 

Bill  of  exchange:  a  wnitten  order  by 
the  drawer  on  the  addressed  per¬ 
son  (drawee)  to  pay  a  stated 
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Appendix 


amount  at  a  stated  date  to  the 
drawer  or  a  third  party  (payee). 

Bird's  eye  stuff:  cotton  or  linen 
fabric  marked  or  spotted  as  if 
with  birds’  eyes. 

Bit  (in  monetary  context) :  see,  dollar. 

Blanket:  any  thick,  heavy  wool, 
cotton  or  combination  wool-and- 
cotton  fabric  with  a  short  nap  on 
both  sides;  often  a  white  or  un¬ 
dyed  woolen  stuff  used  for  clothing. 

Blone  {blown)  lace:  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blonde  lace,  a  white 
silk  pillow-lace. 

Bohea:  a  black  Chinese  tea. 

Bolted:  sifted,  if  flour;  figuratively, 
choice  or  select. 

Bolus:  a  small  round  mass  of  any 
substance,  but  particularly  a  large 
pill. 

Bombazine:  a  dress  material  first 
made  entirely  of  silk  but  later  of 
silk  and  cotton. 

Book  muslin:  a  very  thin  and  light 
cotton  fabric  with  a  bluish  tint; 
usually  woven  as  a  kind  of  gauze 
and  often  stiffened  in  finishing. 

Boom:  a  long  spar  run  out  from  dif¬ 
ferent  places  on  a  ship  to  extend 
the  foot  of  a  particular  sail. 

Braseletta  wood:  a  species  of  dye-wood 
grown  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
inferior  to  Brazil  wood. 

Brazil  wood:  a  fine  orange  dye  made 
from  the  wood  of  a  Brazilian  tree; 
the  wood  itself. 

Brig:  a  two-masted,  square-rigged 
vessel;  similar  to,  if  not  the  same 
in  the  eighteenth  century  as,  a 
brigantine. 

Brigantine:  see  Brig. 

Broad  cloth:  a  soft,  lustrous  woolen 
with  the  nap  sheared  close  and 


pressed;  also  a  fine,  smooth-sur¬ 
faced  cotton  or  silk  cloth. 

Brunswicks:  a  twilled  fabric  made  in 
Brunswick,  Germany. 

Buckram:  a  coarse  linen  stiffened 
with  gum  or  paste  and  used  for 
linings. 

Bunt:  perhaps  a  relative  of  bunting, 
an  open-made  worsted  or  cotton 
stuff  used  for  making  flags. 

Burnt  china:  probably  chinaware  of 
freckled  or  brown  appearance. 

Calender:  a  machine  with  rollers  de¬ 
signed  to  press  cloth,  paper,  etc., 
in  order  to  smooth  or  glaze  the 
product  or  to  give  it  a  wavy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Calico:  broadly  applied  to  cotton 
fabrics  first  imported  from  Calicut, 
India;  calicos  were  generally  im¬ 
ported  in  the  natural  color  and 
then  “printed”  in  various  colors 
and  patterns  in  England.  The 
wearing  of  pure  calico  was  pro¬ 
hibited  in  England  until  1774. 

Callamanco:  a  plain  or  patterned 
woolen  of  Flemish  or  English 
manufacture,  sometimes  part  silk 
or  goat  hair. 

Camblet:  see  Camlet. 

Cambric:  a  fine,  thin,  white  linen 
made  originally  at  Cambrai  in 
Flanders;  also  an  imitation  made 
from  closely  woven  cotton. 

Camlet  {camblet,  etc.):  originally  a 
costly  fabric  made  from  camel 
hair  or  Angora  wool,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  wide  variety 
of  similar  cloths  made  from  silk, 
wool,  or  other  fibers  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  fibers:  camlets  were 
characterized  by  silky  texture  and 
were  often  watered. 
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Camletine  ( cambleteen ,  etc.):  an  in¬ 
ferior  camlet. 

Camwood :  a  hard  red  wood  from 
West  Africa  used  in  dyeing  and  in 
cabinetmaking. 

Cape ,  'The:  In  the  parlance  of  New 
York  merchants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  usually  referred  either 
to  Cape  Francois  on  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  or  to  Cape  Fear  in 
North  Carolina;  the  context  should 
make  clear  which  was  meant. 

Carman:  a  carter  or  carrier. 

Cashmere:  the  fine  wool  found  be¬ 
neath  the  hair  of  the  goats  of 
Kashmir  and  Tibet;  a  soft,  twilled 
fabric  made  from  this  wool;  a 
shawl  (Cashmere  shawl)  made 
from  this  fabric;  soft,  smooth, 
lightweight  imitations  of  this 
fabric  made  from  wool,  cotton  and 
wool,  or  silk. 

Cassimere:  a  medium-weight  woolen 
of  soft  texture  used  especially  for 
men’s  clothing. 

Castor  ( caster )  hats:  hats  made  from 
beaver  fur;  hats  made  from  rabbit 
fur  in  imitation  of  beaver;  hats 
made  from  a  cheap  woolen  cloth 
woven  in  imitation  of  beaver  fur. 

Cauldron:  chaldron,  a  measure  of 
coal  equal  to  36  bushels. 

Cawls  {cauls'):  the  netted  substruc¬ 
ture  of  a  wig;  also  an  ornamented 
hair-net;  also  a  close-fitting  cap 
worn  by  women  or  the  top  part  of 
such  a  cap. 

Cent:  one  hundredweight  or  one 
hundred  percent,  depending  on 
the  context. 

Chaldron  {cauldron):  measure  of  coal 
equal  to  36  bushels. 

Chamois:  a  soft,  pliable  leather  pre¬ 


pared  from  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats. 

Chauson:  a  kind  of  tea. 

Check:  any  fabric  woven  in  a  checked 
* 

pattern. 

Chelloes  {celloes):  an  Indian  fabric. 

Cheviot:  a  woolen  cloth  named  for  a 
Scottish  breed  of  sheep  with  very 
thick  wool;  the  cloth  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  hairy  nap. 

Chevrette  {cheverets):  a  thin  goatskin 
used  for  gloves.  See  also  Dinoy. 

Chiamoises:  see  Chamois. 

Chintz:  originally  painted  or  stained 
calicoes  imported  from  India,  but 
later  a  cotton  cloth  fast-printed 
with  designs  in  a  number  of  colors 
and  sometimes  glazed. 

Chip  hats:  those  made  from  wood  or 
some  woody  fiber  split  into  thin 
strips. 

Clayed  sugar:  a  nearly  white  sugar  re¬ 
fined  by  a  process  employing  clay. 

Clock:  an  ornamental  pattern  in  silk 
thread  worked  on  the  side  of  a 
stocking  or  other  garment. 

Cochineal:  a  brilliant  scarlet  dyestuff 
made  from  the  dried  bodies  of  an 
insect  native  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America;  also  used  in 
medicine  as  an  anti-spasmodic. 

Cocket:  a  document  sealed  bv  customs 
officers  and  delivered  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  as  evidence  that  his  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  dulv  entered 

* 

and  that  duty  has  been  paid  upon 
it. 

Colocynth  {colocynthida):  a  purgative 
prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the 
same  name  produced  by  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  family. 

Congou  {Congo):  a  black  Chinese  tea. 

Copperas  {coporous):  green  vitriol  or 
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iron  sulphate;  used  in  dyeing, 
tanning,  and  making  ink. 

Cordage:  cords  or  ropes  collectively, 

'  •  especially  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 

Corduret:  probably  a  close  relative  of 
cordurov. 

Corduroy :  a  coarse,  thick-ribbed 
cotton  fustian  worn  chiefly  by 
laborers. 

Gorkin  fins:  pins  of  the  largest  size. 

Cossas  {cossae):  plain  cotton  from 
India. 

Cotton  wool:  raw  cotton. 

Coxcomb:  a  kind  of  lace  with  edging 
like  the  comb  of  a  rooster. 

Crafe:  a  thin,  transparent,  gauze-like 
fabric,  plain-woven  and  without 
any  twill;  it  is  made  from  raw 

■  silk  or  other  fiber  highly  twisted 
so  that  it  has  a  crisped  or  min¬ 
utely  wrinkled  surface.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  mourning  costume, 
luneral  trimming  and  draping. 

Crewel  {cruel):  a  thin,  worsted  yarn 
used  for  embroidery  as  well  as  lor 
fringes,  laces,  hosiery,  etc. 

Crocas  {crocus):  a  coarse  cloth  worn 
by  slaves  and  workers. 

Cruel:  see  Crewel. 

Cyprus  gauze:  a  .  light,  transparent 
material  of  silk  and  hair  resembling 
cobweb  lawn  or  crape  and  used  for 
mourning  dress,  especially  as  a  hat¬ 
band.  It  was  originally  imported 
from  Cyprus. 

Damask:  a  silk  fabric  woven  with 
floral  designs  and  figures;  also 
*  fabrics  of  the  same  weave  made 
from  wool,  cotton,  and  especially 
linen. 

Debenture:  a  customs  office  certifi¬ 
cate  given  to  an  exporter  of  im¬ 
ported  goods  on  which  a  drawback 
is  allowed  or  of  home-produce  on 


which  a  bounty  is  granted;  it 
certifies  that  the  holder  is  entitled 
to  the  amount  stated  thereon. 

Denim:  a  coarse  cotton  used  for 
work  clothes  and  carpeting. 

Diaper:  a  linen  or  cotton  fabric 
woven  in  small  diamond  pattern 
and  used  for  toweling,  napkins, 
diapers,  etc.  Diapers  often  came 
with  a  “birds’  eye”  dot  in  the 
center  of  each  diamond. 

Dimiaed:  probably  a  misspelling  of 
dimity. 

Dimity  {dimothy):  a  stout  cotton 
woven  with  raised  stripes  or  fancy 
figures  used  often  undyed  lor  beds 
and  bedroom  hangings;  it  was  also 
used  for  upholstery  and  for  gar¬ 
ments. 

Dinoy:  One  English  merchant  sub¬ 
stituted  figured  dinoys  for  chever 
ets  of  which,  he  said,  few  were 
made  because  of  their  similarity 
to  checked  Hungarians  (which  see) . 

Do:  ditto. 

Dollar:  the  English  name  of  the 
Spanish  peso  or  piece  of  eight 
{i.e.y  eight  reales);  it  was  often 
broken  into  bits  of  one  to  seven 
reales.  Then,  as  now,  two  bits 
meant  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Dorsetteens:  probably  a  woolen  made 
from  the  fleece  of  the  Dorset  horn 
sheep  bred  in  Dorsetshire  although 
silks  were  also  made  in  Dorset¬ 
shire. 

Doubloon  {dubble  loon):  a  Spanish 
gold  coin  originally  worth  sixteen 
silver  dollars,  but  later  reduced  in 
value. 

Dovslas  {dowless):  a  coarse  linen  or  a 
strong  calico  imitation. 

Drawback:  a  portion  of  the  import 
duty  paid  back  when  the  com- 
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modity  on  which  it  was  paid  is 
exported. 

Duck:  a  strong  untwilled  linen  or 
cotton,  lighter  and  finer  than 
canvas;  used  tor  small  sails  and 
seamen’s  clothing.  Russian  duck  is 
coarse,  heavy,  and  unbleached, 
but  softer  than  English  duck. 

Duffels:  a  coarse  woolen  cloth  with  a 
thick  nap  or  frieze;  same  as  shag. 

Dunnage  ( dunurage ).'  light  material 
such  as  brushwood  or  mats  or  even 
less  valuable  cargo  used  under¬ 
neath  or  between  layers  of  cargo  to 
prevent  injury  from  chafing  or 
from  water. 

Dunned  fish:  probably  codfish  cured 
by  being  salted  and  then  covered 
with  salt  grass  in  a  dark  place. 

Durant  (durance,  etc.):  a  thick, 
heavily  felted  woolen  made  to 
imitate  buff  leather;  also  called 
everlasting. 

Dust:  in  the  context  of  the  African 
trade,  gold  dust. 

DIVF:  pennyweight.  Twenty  penny¬ 
weights  equal  one  troy  ounce;  one 
pennyweight  equals  24  troy  grains. 

Ell:  in  English  useage,  4 <  inches;  in 
Flemish  useage,  27  inches. 

Everlasting:  see  Durant. 

Fayal  ( fiall,  fy  all):  wine  produced  on 
an  island  of  that  name  in  the 
Azores. 

Felt:  a  fabric  of  wool,  or  wool  and 
fur  or  hair,  made  by  beating  and 
rolling  the  fibers  under  moist  heat; 
used  not  only  in  hats  but  also,  if 
especially  heavy,  in  carpets. 

Ferret:  a  strong  tape  of  cotton  or  silk. 

Fiall:  see  Fayal. 

Firkin:  a  small  cask  containing  about 
a  quarter  of  a  barrel. 

Flannel:  loosely  woven,  lightweight 
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woolen  material  with  a  slightly 
napped  surface. 

Florin:  a  name  applied  to  a  variety 
of  coins  of  different  nationality; 
the  Dutch  florin  is  the  same  as 
gulden  or  guilder. 

Florintine:  a  rough  material  made 
from  wild  as  opposed  to  cultivated 
silk  and  used  for  curtains  and 
parasols. 

Foolscap:  a  long,  folio  writing  paper 
which  originally  bore  a  foolscap 
watermark. 

Forest  cloth:  a  woolen  fabric  ap¬ 
parently  similar  to  if  not  the  same 
as  penistone. 

Frieze  ( frize ):  a  coarse  woolen  with  a 
nap  usually  on  one  side  only; 
perhaps  also  a  cloth  with  a  looped 
pile  known  by  the  French  name, 
frise. 

Furniture  calico  or  chintz:  a  calico 
used  as  curtain  and  bed-cover 
material. 

Fuse  (Juzzee):  a  light  musket. 

Fustians:  a  coarse  cloth  of  cotton 
and  flax;  a  thick  twilled  cotton 
with  a  short  nap. 

Fustic:  yellow  dye  extracted  from 
the  wood  of  fustic  trees  which 
grow  in  the  West  Indies. 

Fuzzee:  fuse,  a  light  musket. 

Fyall:  see  Fayal. 

Galloway  plaid  (p laden):  square  or 
rectangular  twilled  woolens  usually 
with  a  checkered  or  tartan  pattern 
apparently  made  in  Galloway,  a 
region  of  Scotland,  and  worn  as  a 
cloak. 

Gammons:  ham. 

Garlits  ( garlix ):  a  Silesian  linen. 

Garnet:  probably  refers  only  to  color, 
a  very  dark  red  with  a  bluish  tint, 
similar  to  that  of  a  pomegranate. 
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Gauze  {gause):  a  class  of  very  thin, 
transparent  fabrics  of  silk,  linen, 

-  or  cotton. 

Gimp  {gimpt):  in  lace-making  gimp 
is  -a  coarse  thread  which  forms  the 
outline  of  the  design;  in  curtains 

-  or  furniture-trimming  gimp  is  a 
narrow  band  usually  of  silk  or 
worsted  with  a  cord  running 
through  it. 

Ginney:  see  Guinea . 

Gcrgorcns :  see  Grograin. 

Grograin  {grograin):  a  coarse  fabric 
of  silk,  of  mohair  and  wool,  or  of 

-  these  mixed  with  silk  and  often 
stiffened  with  gum;  a  particularly 
thick  taffeta. 

Guilder  {gulden }:  a  Dutch  silver  coin 
•worth  about  two  shillings;  also 
called  a  florin. 

Guinea  {ginney):  an  English  coin 
worth  21  shillings;  loosely  anything 
related  to  West  Africa,  particularly 
the  slave  trade. 

Gunter  gauge:  a  form  of  slide-rule  for 
quick  calculation  in  multiplying 
and  dividing,  etc. 

Half  Joe:  the  American  name  for  a 
Portugese  gold  coin  (Johannes) 

.  worth  about  36  shillings,  one  half 
of  the  double  Johannes. 

Half  post:  probably  half  a  pistareen. 

Hands:  handkerchiefs. 

Harlekin:  multi-colored  as  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  traditional  buffoon. 

Haas:  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  a  bush 
often  used  as  a  hedge. 

Herring  bone:  a  kind  of  weave  in 
which  the  threads  run  obliquely  at 
equal  angles  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
line  to  form  a  half-diamond  pat¬ 
tern  resembling  the  bones  of  a 


Hessians  {hessens):  canvas  made  of 
hemp  or  jute. 

Hogshead:  a  large  cask  or  barrel  con¬ 
taining  up  to  140  gallons. 

Holland:  a  closely  woven  white  linen 
used  especially  for  shirts  and  bed 
linen. 

Huckaback:  a  stout  linen  fabric  with 
the  weft  threads  thrown  up  to  form 
a  rough  surface;  used  especially 
for  towels. 

Hum-hum:  a  coarse  cotton  of  Indian 
origin  used  for  lining  coats. 

Hungarians:  apparently  a  cloth  orig¬ 
inally  made  in  Hungary  with  al¬ 
ternating  long  and  short  upright 
stitches  worked  horizontally  on 
.  plain  canvas. 

Hyson  tea:  a  green  tea  from  China. 

Ingrain :  dyed  in  the  fiber  before 
being  woven  or  knitted;  hence, 
fast-dyed. 

Inkle  {incle):  a  tape  or  braid  used  as 
trimming  and  sewed  on  in  patterns. 

Isle  of  May  salt:  salt  from  a  North 
Sea  island  off  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Scotland. 

Jean:  a  stout  twilled  cotton  cloth. 

Johannes:  probably  a  double  jo- 
hannes;  see  Half  Joe . 

Karsey:  see  Kersey. 

Renting:  a  kind  of  fine  linen  named 
for  its  place  of  manufacture,  the 
County  of  Kent. 

Kersey  {karsey):  a  kind  of  coarse 
woolen  cloth  made  chiefly  .in  Kent 
and  Devonshire. 

L.:  Livre  Tournois,  French  mone¬ 
tary  unit  equal  to  twenty  sols  or 
sous;  forerunner  of  the  franc. 

L.M.:  lawful  money;  this  abbrevia¬ 
tion  appears  erroneously  in  some 
cases  as  L.N. 

Lading:  loading. 
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Lawn:  a  kind  of  fine,  thin  linen  of 
open  texture. 

Lees:  material  which  has  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  a  container  of  wine. 

Leveret:  the  fur  of  a  young  rabbit. 

Light  money:  money  of  small  value. 

Lignum  vitae  ( lignumvitte ):  a  tree 
whose  resin  had  medicinal  uses 
and  whose  very  hard  wood  was 
used  for  some  items  of  furniture. 

Linsey  { lincey ):  probably  short  for 
linsey-woolsey,  a  coarse  cloth 
made  of  linen  and  wool. 

Logwood:  a  tree  of  the  Caribbean 
area  or  a  black  dye  extracted  from 
its  wood. 

Lorrettos:  a  silk  material  used  for 
waistcoats. 

Lungi  {lunge e):  a  fabric  of  Indian 
origin  made  with  richly  colored 
silk  and  cotton. 

Lustring  {lutestring):  a  soft  silk  which 
might  be  either  plain  or  flowered. 

Madder:  a  red  dye  prepared  from  the 

roots  of  the  plant  of  the  same 

name  and  used  in  the  earliest  stvle 

* 

of  calico  printing. 

Mark  money:  probably  token  or 
promissory  money  as  opposed  to 
that  with  intrinsic  value. 

Mecklin  { Mechlinburg ):  a  town  in 
Flanders  which  produced  a  light 
lace  which  was  very  popular  in  the 
Colonies. 

Manchestry:  the  various  types  of 
cotton  goods  produced  at  Man¬ 
chester. 

Mantua:  apparently  a  kind  of  silk 
cloth  associated  with  Mantua;  a 
loose  gown;  mantua-making  came 
to  be  synonymous  with  dress¬ 
making. 

Mercery:  the  textile  or  ‘‘stuff”  trade 
in  general,  but  particularly  that  in 
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silks,  velvets,  and  other  costly 
materials. 

Milreis:  a  Portuguese  gold  coin  equal 
to  1000  reis  or  about  four  shillings 
sterling. 

Minionet  lawn:  probably  linen  which 
was  especially  fine  or  dainty. 

Minot:  a  French  measure  of  wheat 
equal  to  about  80  pounds  or  three 
bushels. 

Mode:  probably  a  short  form  of  a  la 
mode. 

Moffeteas:  see  Mujfetee . 

Mohair:  yarn  made  from  the  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat;  a  fine  camlet 
made  from  that  yarn;  imitations  of 
the  yarn  or  cloth. 

Moidore  {moydore):  a  Portuguese 
gold  coin  worth  about  27  shillings. 

Moreen:  a  strong  woolen  or  woolen- 
and-cotton  material,  often  wa¬ 
tered,  used  for  curtains  and  in 
upholstery. 

Moydore:  see  Moidore. 

Mujfetee  {moffeteas):  a  muffler  worn 
around  the  neck  or  a  worsted  cuff 
worn  on  the  wrist. 

Muid:  a  dry  measure  in  France  vary¬ 
ing  in  value  from  place  to  place 
and  for  different  commodities  but 
usually  several  bushels. 

Muscovado  sugar:  raw  or  unrefined 
sugar  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
sugar  cane  by  evaporation  and 
removal  of  the  molasses. 

Muslin:  a  general  name  for  the  most 
delicately  woven  cotton  fabrics, 
especially  those  used  for  ladies 
dresses,  curtains,  etc. 

Myrtle  wax:  a  candle  wax  made  from 
the  berries  of  the  myrtle  tree. 

Nankeen:  a  sturdy,  brownish-yellow 
cloth  produced  in  Nanking;  imi¬ 
tations  of  that  cloth. 
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Nap:  a  special  surface  given  to  cloth 
of  various  kinds  by  raising  the 
short  fibers  artificially  and  then 
cutting  and  smoothing  them. 

Nicaragua  wood:  a  red  dye-wood  simi¬ 
lar  to  Brazil  wood  and  also  named 
for  the  place  of  its  growth. 

North  about:  A  ship  which  went 
“North  about”  either  entered  or 
left  the  North  Sea  by  passing 
North  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
rather  than  through  the  English 
Channel;  the  latter  route  was  es¬ 
pecially  hazardous  in  wartime 
because  of  its  proximity  to  France. 

Old  tenor:  the  earlier  of  two  forms  of 
circulating  paper  money  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  province. 

Osnaburg  { ossenbrig ):  a  coarse,  heavy 
linen  made  originally  in  Osnaburg, 
Germany,  and  used  most  often  for 
sacking  and  bagging. 

Paduasoy  { paduasways ,  padersoy):  a 
strong,  corded  or  gros-grain  silk 

‘  worn  by  both  sexes;  made  origi¬ 
nally  in  Padua. 

Pastework  handkerchiefs:  perhaps 
those  which  were  printed  or  dyed 
in  patterns  by  use  of  dye-resistant 
paste  or  wax  which  was  washed  out 
after  the  remainder  of  the  cloth 
had  been  dyed  as  desired. 

Patna:  an  Indian  chintz  produced  at 
the  city  of  Patna. 

Peeling  { pealong ):  a  thin  skin  or 
fabric  used  as  dress  material. 

Pencil  calico:  that  to  which  dye  has 
been  applied  with  an  artist’s  pencil, 
i.e.y  a  brush  designed  for  fine, 
delicate  work. 

Penistone  {penny  stone):  a  coarse 
woolen  named  for  a  town  in  York¬ 
shire  and  used  for  garments, 
linings,  etc. 


Persian  {per shin):  a  thin,  soft  silk 
used  most  often  for  linings. 

Pistareen  {pestereen):  a  small  Spanish 
silver  coin  originally  worth  two 
reales. 

Pieces  of  eight:  see  Dollar. 

Pillows  {pi lloes):  a  kind  of  coarse 
fustian. 

Pipe:  a  large  cask  usually  designed 
to  hold  about  120  United  States 
gallons,  but  variations  were  fre¬ 
quent. 

Pistole:  a  Spanish  gold  coin  worth 
somewhat  less  than  one  pound 
sterling. 

Pistol  lawn:  apparently  a  cloth  cover¬ 
ing  for  books,  so  called  because 
used  originally  to  cover  books  of 
the  Epistles;  see  Lawn. 

Plover:  a  shore  bird  related  to  the 
snipe  and  much  valued  as  game. 

Pointed  hose:  hose  with  a  tie  or  string 
ending  with  an  aiglet  fastener. 

Pompador:  a  shade  of  crimson  or  pink 
or  a  fabric  of  this  color;  also  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  pink,  blue  or  gold  flowers 
on  a  white  ground. 

Poplin:  a  ribbed  dress  fabric  made 
of  wool,  silk  and  wool,  cotton  and 
wool  or  other  combinations;  it  is 
distinguished  by  fine  warp  yarns 
which  cover  completely  the 
coarser  yarns  of  the  woof  which 
form  the  ribs;  the  highly  regarded 
Irish  poplin  was  made  of  silk  and 
wool. 

Porterage:  charge  for  the  services  of 
a  porter. 

Post:  see  Half  post. 

Pricks:  small  rolls  of  tobacco. 

Primage:  an  allowance  or  tip  paid  to 
a  ship  captain  by  the  shipper  in 
order  to  promote  care  in  handling 
the  cargo. 
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Princes  linen :  apparently  a  corded 
linen  cloth. 

Prunella  {prunellows):  a  strong  fabric 
originally  made  from  silk  but  later 
of  worsted  and  used  for  men’s 
gowns  or  later  for  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  women’s  shoes. 

Puncheon:  a  large  cask  defined  dif¬ 
ferently  as  to  capacity  for  various 
liquids  but  usually  about  80  to  100 
gallons. 

Quit  claim:  a  formal  renunciation  of 
a  claim. 

Rabbet:  a  groove  or  a  slot  cut  along 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
stone  in  order  to  receive  the  edge 
or  end  of  another  piece  or  pieces. 

Ratteen:  a  thick  twilled  woolen 
usually  friezed  or  with  a  curled 
nap  but  sometimes  dressed;  similar 
to  frieze. 

Rattenetts:  see  Ratteen. 

Roap:  see  Rope. 

Romall:  a  handkerchief,  neckerchief, 
or  small  shawl;  sometimes  a  thin 
silk  or  cotton  fabric. 

Roove:  to  rivet  or  secure  with  a  rivet. 

Rope  {roap):  rope  of  onions  is  a  bunch 
with  the  tops  strung  or  plaited 
together. 

S.:  shilling  or  sou,  depending  on  the 
context. 

Sagathy:  a  light  woolen  stuff,  a  kind 
of  serge  or  ratteen,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  little  silk. 

Salver:  a  tray  or  jelly  dish. 

Sarsenet  {sarcenet):  a  very  fine  and 
soft  silk  material  made  both  plain 
and  twilled  in  various  colors  and 
used  especially  for  linings  and  for 
ribbon. 

Satin:  a  silk  fabric  with  a  glossy  sur¬ 
face;  imitations  of  that  cloth. 

Sateen:  a  cotton  imitation  of  satin. 


Soans:  see  Skein. 

Schooner:  a  tore-and-aft-rigged  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  originally  tw'o-masted 
but  later  carrying  three  or  tour 
masts;  it  also  carried  one  or  more 
topsails. 

Scow  banker:  in  the  context  of  these 
volumes,  a  traveling  Irish  mer¬ 
chant  who  usually  sold  linen  and 
bought  flaxseed  at  New  York. 

Sea  coal:  ordinary  coal  as  differenti¬ 
ated  from  charcoal. 

Serge:  a  woolen  fabric  used  for  many 
purposes;  its  nature  has  often 
changed  but  in  the  context  of  these 
volumes  it  was  probably  a  very 
durable  twilled  cloth  of  wool  or 
silk  and  wool. 

Shag:  a  worsted  or  silk  cloth  with  a 
velvet  nap;  same  as  duffel (s). 

Shag  tobacco:  a  strong  tobacco  cut 
into  fine  shreds. 

Shalloon  {sheloon):  a  closely  wToven 
woolen  material  used  chiefly  for 
linings. 

Sheeting:  strong  linen  or  cotton  cloth 
used  for  bed  linen. 

Shim:  a  thin  strip  of  metal  used  to 
protect  a  wooden  surface  from 
excessive  wear  by  the  friction  of 
moving  parts. 

Shockunck:  see  Souchong. 

Silesias  {sleasses):  thin  but  coarse 
linen  from  Silesia,  used  for  the 
backs  of  vests  and  for  other  cloth¬ 
ing;  also  a  cotton  imitation. 

Skein  {scan):  a  quantity  of  thread  or 
yarn  wound  to  a  certain  length  on 
a  reel;  a  skein  of  cotton,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  eighty  turns  ot  the  thread 
on  a  reel  54  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence;  the  definition  varies  lor 
other  fibers. 

Sleasses:  see  Silesias. 
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Sloop:  a  small  one-masted  fore-and- 
aft-rigged  sailing  vessel. 

Smouse:  derogatory  term  for  a 
German-Jewish  peddler. 

Snow :  a  small  sailing  vessel  similar 
to  a  brig;  it  carries  a  main  mast 
and  a  foremast  plus  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  trysail  mast  close  behind  the 
main  mast. 

Solis  {solace):  apparently  a  substance 
used  in  dressing  cloth. 

Souchong  {shockunck):  one  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  black  Chinese  tea. 

Spermaceti  {spermacity):  a  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  the  head  of  the 
sperm  whale,  some  other  whales, 

.  and  dolphins;  it  was  used  for 
candles  and  for  certain  medicinal 
preparations. 

Spruce  heei".  a  fermented  beverage 
made  with  an  extract  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  spruce 
trees. 

S/one  blue:  a  mineral-based  blue  dye¬ 
stuff. 

Stroud:  a  blanket  manufactured 
especially  for  purposes  of  trade 

.  with  the  North  American  Indians. 

Stuff:  any  woven  textile,  but  es¬ 
pecially  woolen  cloths  without  a 
nap. 

Swanskin:  a  fine  thick  kind  of  flannel. 

'Tabby:  a  thick  silk  usually  watered 
and  stronger  than  taffeta. 

Taffeta:  a  light,  thin  silk  of  high 
luster  used  especially  as  a  dress 
fabric. 

^ Tammy  { tamey ):  a  fine  worsted  cloth 
often  glazed  and  usually  highly 
colored. 

Tandem:  a  particular  variety  of 
Silesian  linen. 

Tape:  a  narrow  woven  band  of  linen 
or  cotton. 


Tare  {tar):  the  weight  of  wrapping, 
container,  or  other  matter  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  gross  weight  of  a 
commodity  shipment  in  order  to 
obtain  the  net  weight. 

Teeth  {teath):  in  the  context  of  the 
African  trade,  teeth  meant  ivorv. 

Tenter:  a  wooden  framework  upon 
which  cloth  is  stretched  after  the 
fulling  process  (washing  and  beat¬ 
ing  to  thicken  the  cloth)  so  that  it 
will  set  or  dry  evenly  and  without 
shrinking. 

Thickset:  a  strong  twilled  cotton 
cloth  with  a  very  close  nap,  a  kind 
of  fustian. 

Tick:  a  strong  linen  or  cotton  fabric 
woven  in  stripes  and  often  in 
herringbone  weave;  it  was  used  for 
upholstery  and  bedding. 

Tierce:  a  cask  or  vessel  designed  to 
hold  about  one  third  of  a  pipe,  or 
forty  gallons;  however,  tierces 
.varied  considerably  in  size;  they 
were  used  for  bread,  meat,  tobacco, 
and  other  commodities  as  well  as 
beverages. 

Tilloting  {tillitting):  a  coarse  cloth 
used  for  wrapping  textile  fabrics. 

Tunkay  {tonka):  the  bean  of  a  South 
American  tree  used  in  making  per¬ 
fume  and  in  scenting  snuff. 

Truck  {true):  barter;  also  commodi¬ 
ties  of  little  value  and  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  nature  obtained  in  trade. 

Tureen:  a  deep  earthenware  or  plated 
vessel  (usually  oval)  with  a  lid;  it 
was  used  for  serving  soup,  sauce 
or  gravy. 

Twill:  a  process  of  weaving  which 
produces  parallel  diagonal  ridges 
or  ribs;  this  is  done  bv  causing  the 
weft  threads  to  pass  over  one  and 
under  two  or  more  threads  of  the 
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warp  instead  of  over  and  under  in 
regular  succession  as  in  plain 
weaving. 

Ullage:  the  amount  by  which  the 
quantity  of  an  alcoholic  beverage 
within  a  container  tails  short  of 
the  container’s  capacity. 

Valerian  root:  a  drug  derived  from 
the  root  of  a  plant  by  that  name; 
it  was  used  as  a  stimulant  or  an 
antispasmodic. 

Velte:  French  liquid  measure  equal 
to  about  two  gallons. 

Velveret  (veveret) :  a  variety  of  fustian 
with  a  velvet  surface. 

Velvet:  a  silk  fabric  with  a  thick  soft 
pile  of  short  erect  threads;  some¬ 
times  a  similar  woolen  cloth. 

Velveteen:  cotton  imitation  oi  velvet. 

Vidonia:  a  dry  white  wine  made  in 
the  Canary  Islands. 

Wantage:  same  as  ullage. 

Warp:  threads  which  are  extended 
lengthwise  in  the  loom  and  usually 
twisted  harder  than  the  weft  or 
woof  with  which  they  are  crossed 
to  make  the  cloth. 

Waterage:  charge  for  conveyance  by 
water. 
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Watered:  calendered  to  produce  a 
lustrous,  wavy  appearance. 

Weft:  same  as  wool. 

Wether:  fleece  from  the  second  or 
later  shearing  of  a  sheep. 

Wheelwright:  one  who  makes  wheels 
or  wheeled  vehicles. 

Wildbore:  a  strong,  closely  woven 
unglazed  tammy. 

Witney  ( whitney ):  a  heavy,  loose 
woolen  blanket  with  a  nap;  it  was 
named  for  the  town  in  Oxfordshire 
where  such  blankets  were  first 
manufactured. 

Wilton:  generally  carpet  produced  at 
Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  but  also  a 
cloth  made  there;  the  carpet  was 
characterized  by  a  velvet  nap. 

Woof  {weft):  threads  that  cross  from 
side  to  side  of  a  web  at  right  angles 
to  the  warp  with  which  they  are 
interlaced. 

Worsted:  a  woolen  fabric  made  from 
well-twisted  yarn  spun  of  long- 
staple  wool  combed  to  lay  the 
fibers  parallel;  also  the  yarn  of 
which  such  cloth  was  made. 

Wrought:  embroidered. 
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nj^HE  manuscript  materials  in  the  Beekman  Family  Papers 

It  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  information  upon  which  this  work  is  based.  The  Beekman 
Family  Papers,  however,  include  relatively  little  material  on 
“The  Public  Servants.”  Consequently  that  section  of  the  work 
draws  principally  upon  published  source  materials  which  are 
cited  in  the  footnotes  and  listed  in  the  Key  to  Abbreviated 
Citations  (see  below).  The  portions  of  the  Beekman  Family 
Papers  which  were  most  used  included  the  following: 

Henry  Beekman  II  (1688-1776) :  a  collection  of  Beekman’s 
letters  to  Gilbert  and  Henry  Livingston  relating  to  political 
and  business  matters. 

Gerard  G.  Beekman  (1719— 1797):  Letterbook,  1746-1750; 
Letterbook,  1752-1770;  and  Daybook  C,  1752-1757.  Gerard 
was  a  poor  record  keeper.  He  frequently  neglected  to  make 
copies  of  his  letters  and  on  occasions  when  he  attempted  to 
record  the  gist  of  a  letter  which  he  had  failed  to  copy  an  errant 
memory  often  forced  him  to  leave  blanks  for  significant  details. 
The  jumble  which  is  his  Daybook  makes  it  understandable 
that  he  was  occasionally  in  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  his  account 
with  a  particular  correspondent.  His  records  are  so  voluminous, 
however,  that  they  provide  on  the  whole  a  clear  picture  of  his 
pattern  of  business  activity. 

James  Beekman  (1732-1807):  incoming  letters  and  invoices 
(five  boxes),  1750-1799;  Letterbook  B,  1766-1799;  Ledgers  A 
and  B,  1752-1799;  Journals  B  and  C,  1758-1804;  Waste  Books 
C  and  D,  1760-1784;  Shipping  Book,  1752-1760;  Receipt  Book, 
1752-1 802;  Household  Accounts,  1761-1796;  and  Memorandum 
Book,  1759-1786.  James  was  as  meticulous  in  keeping  records 
as  Gerard  was  careless.  The  file  of  his  letters  and  invoices  from 
abroad  is  virtually  complete  and  he  never  failed  to  record  in 
his  letterbook  copies  of  letters  to  correspondents  abroad.  He 
seldom  entered  in  his  letterbook  copies  of  letters  to  local 
people,  but  he  did  preserve  scattered  letters  from  local  corre¬ 
spondents  and  often  these  bear  copies  of  his  answers  on  the 
back.  He  kept  his  books  in  a  very  thorough  double-entry 
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system,  although  he  struck  balances  infrequently.  Until  1766, 
when  the  volume  of  his  business  may  have  seemed  no  longer 
to  warrant  such  attention  to  detail,  he  recorded  sales  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Benjamin  Booth  in  A  Complete  System 
of  Bookkeeping  by  an  improved  mode  of  double  entry — -a  work 
published  in  London  in  1786.  His  Household  Accounts  and  the 
Memorandum  Book  provide  a  wealth  of  social  history. 

Other  Beekman  Papers:  In  addition  to  the  letters  and  ac¬ 
count  books  of  Gerard  G.  and  James  Beekman,  The  Beekman 
Family  Papers  contain  many  manuscript  volumes  and  forty- 
two  boxes  crammed  with  innumerable  papers  kept  by  James’s 
brothers  and  sisters  and  by  his  descendants.  Relatively  few  of 
these  were  employed  in  this  study  except  as  noted  below. 
Among  those  which  were  used  to  best  advantage  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  “The  Merchants”  was  a  book  kept  by  James’s  brother 
Abraham  containing  the  business  accounts  of  their  father,  Dr. 
William  Beekman,  for  the  years  1744-1750.  The  papers  of 
James’s  brother  William  contain  the  letters  from  Abraham  de¬ 
scribing  the  evacuation  of  New  York  in  1783  and  interesting 
letters  from  the  fourth  brother,  Gerard  W.,  for  the  years  1777- 
1781.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  concern  wartime  commerce 
and  living  conditions  in  Philadelphia. 

James  W.  Beekman  (1815-1877):  These  voluminous  papers 
include  correspondence  with  business  and  political  associates, 
relatives,  and  friends;  a  European  travel  diary,  1 83 8—1 839 ;  six 
later  diaries,  1851-1866;  and  other  papers. 

Supplementary  information  was  drawn  from  a  number  of 
additional  sources.  Most  important  of  these  were  multi- 
volumed  publications  of  documents  and  correspondence; 
legislative  records;  newspapers;  published  diaries;  local  his¬ 
tories;  memoirs;  and  standard  secondary  works  on  the  periods 
covered.  All  of  these  sources,  plus  a  few  references  to  manu¬ 
script  materials  other  than  those  of  the  Beekman  Family 
Papers,  are  fully  cited  in  the  footnotes.  Those  sources  most 
frequently  cited  have  been  abbreviated  as  shown  and  described 
in  the  following  Key. 
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KEY  TO  ABBREVIATED  CITATIONS 


[Note:  The  abbreviated  citations  used  in  this  work  consist  either  of  an 
author’s  surname  (with  an  identifying  initial  when  necessary), -of  a  title 
contraction,  or  ot  a  combination  of  these.  Preceding  each  colon  in  the 
following  list  is  the  exact  form  of  the  citation  as  used  in  the  notes; 
following  the  colon  is  a  bibliographical  description  of  the  source.  The 
key  is  arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order  of  the  actual  letters  used  in 
the  abbreviated  citations.] 

Aitken:  William  B.  Aitken,  Distinguished  Families  in  Aynerica  Descended  from 
Wilhelmus  Beekman  and  Jan  Thomasse  Van  Dyke  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1912) 

Andrews:  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History 
(4  vols.;  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1934-38) 

Assembly  Journal:  New  York  (Colony),  Journal  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  [1691-1765}  (2  vols.;  New 
York:  Hugh  Gaines,  1764-66) 

Assembly  Journal:  New  York  (State),  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  Their  [specified]  Session,  Begun  and  Held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Albany,  on  the  [specified]  day  of  [specified  month  and  year.]  (Albany: 
[Specified]  Printer  to  the  Legislature,  [year]) 

Baxter:  William  T.  Baxter,  The  House  of  Hancock,  Business  in  Boston,  1724- 
1775  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1945) 

Becker:  Carl  L.  Becker,  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  Province  of  New 
York,  1760-1776  (Madison,  Wise.:  1909) 

Beekman  Journal:  A  homemade  manuscript  book  of  136  pages  (f>\  by  8 
inches)  in  three  gatherings  of  64,  40,  and  32  pages  (4  pages  clipped  from  the 
latter),  sewn  into  a  brown  suede  cover  with  flap.  The  first  64  pages,  begin¬ 
ning  ‘‘(Extracts  from  Rollin’s  Belles  Lettres)  June  10th  1794,”  consist  of 
extracts  mainly  from  religious  works  copied  by  Gerard  Beekman  (1774- 
1  ^33)  with  his  pious  comments  thereon,  apparently  ending  in  1797.  The 
middle  40  pages  consist  of  twenty  autobiographical  entries  by  James  W. 
Beekman  (1815-1877)  in  1837-38,  1840-42,  1845-46,  1849-54,  1859,  and 
1870.  The  final  section  of  the  book  consists  of  24  pages  of  “Thoughts  on 
Communal  Sabbaths,”  1799-1828,  by  Gerard  Beekman,  and  four  pages, 
1837,  by  James  W.  Beekman  on  the  death  of  his  parents  and  his  inheritance 
from  his  uncle  James  Beekman  (1758-1837). 

Bezanson:  Anne  Bezanson  and  others,  Prices  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1935) 

BFP:  Beekman  Family  Papers  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society 
Brodhead:  John  R.  Brodhead,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  2d 
ed.;  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1859) 

Calendar  of  Council  Minutes:  New  York  State  Library,  Calendar  of  Council 
Minutes  1688-1783  (Albany:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1902) 
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Calendar  of  Land  Papers:  New  York  (State),  Calendar  of  New  York  Colonial 
Manscripts  indorsed  Land  Papers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  York ,  164.3-1803  (Albany:  Weed,  Parsons,  1864) 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  [with  inclusive  dates]:  John  William  Fortescue  et  at. 
(eds.),  Calendar  of  State  Papers ,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies , 
[1661-1/33]  (33  vols.;  London:  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1880- 

1939) 

Cal .  Hist.  Mss.:  Edmund  B.  O’Callaghan  (ed.),  Calendar  of  Historical  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (2  vols.;  Albany:  Weed  and 
Parsons,  1865-66) 

Colonial  Laws:  New  York  (State),  The  Colonial  Laws  of  New  York  from  the 
Year  1664  to  the  Revolution  (5  vols.;  Albany:  J.  B.  Lyon,  1894-96) 

Congress  Journal:  New  York  (State),  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
Provincial  Convention,  Committee  of  Safety  and  Council  of  Safety  of  the  State 
of  New-York  (2  vols.;  Albany:  Thurlow  Weed,  1842) 

Council  Journal:  New  York  (State),  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York  [1691-1775]  (2  vols.;  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons,  1861) 
DAB:  Dumas  Malone  (ed.),  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (20  vols.; 

New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928-37) 

Doc.  Hist.:  Edmund  B.  O’Callaghan  (ed.),  The  Documentary  History  of  New 
York  (quarto  edition,  4  vols.;  Albany:  Vols.  I— III,  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co., 
1850;  Vol.  IV,  Charles  Van  Benthuysen,  1851) 

Doc.  Rel.:  Edmund  B.  O’Callaghan  (ed.),  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (15  vols.;  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons,  1856-87) 
Duyckinck,  memorial:  Eulogy  on  James  W.  Beekman  delivered  by  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck  before  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  October  2,  1877,  as 
recorded  in  the  Society’s  Minutes  of  that  date. 

East:  Robert  A.  East,  Business  Enterprise  in  the  American  Revolutionary  Era 
(New  York:  1938) 

Ecc.  Rec.:  Edward  T.  Corwin  (ed.),  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (7  vols.;  Albany:  New  York  State,  1901-16) 

Fairchild:  Byron  Fairchild,  Messrs.  William  Pepperrell:  Merchants  of  Pisca- 
laqua  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press  for  the  American  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1954) 

Gipson:  Lawrence  H.  Gipson,  The  British  Empire  before  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (Vols.  IV-VII;  New  York:  Knopl,  1939-49) 

Harper:  Larence  A.  Harper,  The  English  Navigation  Laws  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1939) 

Harrington:  Virginia  D.  Harrington,  The  New  York  Merchant  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Revolution  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1935) 

Hasbrouck:  Frank  Hasbrouck  (ed.),  The  History  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York  (Poughkeepsie:  S.  A.  Matthieu,  1909) 

Jameson:  J.  Franklin  Jameson  (ed.),  Narratives  of  New  Netherland ,  160(4-1664 
(New  York:  Scribners,  1909) 
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J.  Smith:  James  H.  Smith,  History  of  Du[t]chess  County,  New  Tork  (Syracuse: 
D.  Mason  &  Co.,  1887) 

Laws  of  New  York:  New  York  (State),  Laws  of  the  State  of  New -York ,  Passed 
at  the  [specified]  Session  of  the  Legislature.  [Dates  of  beginning  and  end  of 
session  specified.]  (Albany:  [Specified  printer,  year]) 

McAnear:  Beverly  McAnear,  “Politics  in  Provincial  New  York,  1689-1761” 
(Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1935)  [microfilm 
copy  at  Columbia  University] 

Minutes  of  the  Common  Council:  [Herbert  L.  Osgood  et.  al.  (eds.),]  Minutes  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  1673-1776  (8  vols.;  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1905) 

Namier:  L.  B.  Namier,  Yhe  Structure  of  British  Politics  at  the  Accession  of 
George  III  (London:  Macmillan  Co.,  1929) 

Nevins,  Evening  Post:  Allan  Nevins,  Yhe  Evening  Post,  A  Century  of  Journal¬ 
ism  (New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  1922) 

Nevins,  Fish:  Allan  Nevins,  Hamilton  Fish  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

m6) 

NY  G  Sz  B:  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 
NYHS:  The  New -York  Historical  Society 

O’Callaghan,  Origins:  Edmund  B.  O’Callaghan,  Yhe  Origin  of  Legislative 
Assernhlies  in  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany:  Weed  and  Parsons,  1861) 
Osgood,  17th  Century:  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  Yhe  American  Colonies  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  (3  vols.;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904-07) 

Osgood,  iSth  Century:  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  Yhe  American  Colonies  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century  (4  vols.;  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1924) 
Pares:  Richard  Pares,  War  and  Yrade  in  the  West  Indies ,  I73Y~I7^>3  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1936) 

Porter:  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  Yhe  Jacksons  and  the  Lees,  Ywo  Generations  of 
Massachusetts  Merchants,  1763-1844  (2  vols.;  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1937) 

P.  Smith:  Philip  H.  Smith,  General  History  of  E)u[t\chess  County  (Pawling, 
N.  Y.:  Philip  H.  Smith,  1877) 

Schlesinger:  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Yhe  Colonial  Merchants  and  the  American 
Revolution  (2d  ed.;  New  York:  Facsimile  Library,  1939) 

Senate  Documents:  New  York  (State),  Documents  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  [Specified]  Session.  [Year.]  (Albany:  [Specified]  Printer  to  the 
Legislature,  [year]) 

Senate  Journal:  New  York  (State),  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  at  Yheir  [specified]  Session,  Begun  and  Held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City 
of  Albany,  on  the  [specified]  day  of  [specified  month  and  year].  (Albany: 
[Specified]  Printer  to  the  Legislature,  [year]) 

Spencer:  Charles  Worthen  Spencer,  “The  Rise  of  the  Assembly,  1691-1760/ 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ed.  by  Alexander  C.  Flick  (10  vols.;  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1933-37) 
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Stevens:  John  A.  Stevens  (ed.),  Colonial  Records  of  the  Nezv  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce ,  1768-1784  (New  York:  John  F.  Trow,  1867) 

Stiles,  Brooklyn:  Henry  R.  Stiles  (ed.),  The  Civil ,  Political ,  Professional  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Co?nmercial  and  Industrial  Record  of  the  County 
of  Kings  and  the  City  of  Brooklyn ,  New  York  from  i68j  to  1884  (2  vols.; 
New  York,  W.  \Y.  Munsell,  1884) 

Stokes:  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  Stokes,  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island , 
1498-1909  (6  vols.;  New  York:  Robert  H.  Dodd,  1916-28) 

Strong,  Diary:  Allan  Nevins  and  Milton  Halsey  Thomas  (eds.),  The  Diary  of 
George  Templeton  Strong  (4  vols.;  New  York:  Macmillan,  1952) 

Supreme  Court:  Paul  M.  Hamlin  and  Charles  E.  Baker,  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  of  the  Province  of  New  York ,  1691-1704  (3  vols.;  New  York:  The 
New -York  Historical  Society,  1952-56) 

W.  Smith:  William  Smith,  The  History  of  the  Province  of  New  York  (2  vols.; 

New  York:  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  1830) 

Yearbook:  Yearbook  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society ,  1921 
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Abatement,  289,  453,  457,  466,  469. 

Abeel,  David,  391. 

Abeei,  Magdalena,  see  Mrs.  Gerardus 
Beekman. 

Abeel,  Stoffel  Janse,  124. 

Abercrombie ,  283. 

Abolition!  sm,  554,  561,  591,  595,  598, 
601-02,  606,  608,  616,  620. 

Academy  of  Music,  621. 

Acadians,  292-93. 

Account  sales,  226,  261. 

Accounting  of  public  funds,  84-85,  90-91, 
96n,  98-99,  107-08,  187,  190-91, 
607-08,  616;  see  also  Auditing. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  571. 

Admiralty  Courts,  64,  324-25. 

Adrain,  Mrs.  Robert  (Fanny  Neilson 
Beekman),  xxvi. 

Adulteration,  247-48,  267-68,  300,  516. 
Adultery,  35,  76,  576. 

Advertisements,  355,  376,  389,  391,  468, 
601-02. 

Advice  and  consent,  99-100. 

Affidavit,  256. 

Africa,  216,  270,  274,  279,  309-1 1,  329- 

3°,  374,  538,  543,  56i>  6o5“°7»  6i7- 

Agency,  215,  223,  239-40,  270-73,  275, 

31 8,  48^0,  504,  50 6,  509-14,  535- 
36;  see  also  Commission  agency. 

Agents,  Provincial,  89,  130,  144-45,  J74, 
180. 

Agriculture,  see  Farming. 

Alapines,  see  Alepines. 

Albany ,  376. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  22,  51,  52,  77,  79-81,  83- 
84,  86-87,  90,  99n,  104,  1 16,  1 24,  1 53, 
163,  185,  285-87,  390-91,  394-97, 
399-400,  467-68,  47°~7r,  488,  539- 

40,  554,  562,  58 7,  594- 
Albany  Congress,  285. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  169—70. 

Albany  Evening  Journal,  576. 

Albany  Loan  Office,  487,  489. 

Albion  Hotel,  Manchester,  568. 

Alcock,  see  Knoxs  &  Alcock. 

Alcoholism,  see  Inebriate  Asylum. 

Aldermen,  xxv,  58,  62-63,  66,  68,  71,  136, 
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604,  622;  see  also  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men. 

Ale,  368. 

A16pines  (alapines),  352. 

Alexander,  James,  173. 

Alexander,  John,  470. 

Alexander,  see  Bradshaw  &  Alexander. 

Almshouses,  439. 

Alrichs,  Jacob,  41-46. 

Alsop,  357. 

Altena,  33-36,  38-42,  44,  48-49,  53-54, 
56. 

Alvares,  Mordecai,  324. 

Amboy,  see  Perth  Amboy. 

American  Art-Union,  572,  609m 

American  Bible  Society,  xxxi. 

American  Colonization  Society,  605. 

American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,  589-90. 

American  Institute,  xxiii. 

American  Museum,  528. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  569. 

American  Protestant  Society,  579-81, 
626. 

Americanism,  Native,  579,  602. 

Amity,  324-25. 

Ammunition,  277;  see  also  Shot. 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  xxii,  3,  12,  I9n,  22- 
23,  33-34,  42-43,  46,  48,  27m,  274, 
33 U  362,  365,  371 ,  375,  384-85,  401, 
427,  464-66,  472,  490-9 1 ,  518;  Clas- 
sis  of,  1 50-51 . 

Anabaptists,  4-5. 

Anchors,  277,  281. 

Anderson,  Henry  James,  561. 

Andirons,  405. 

Andre,  John,  xviii,  493. 

Andrews,  see  Andros. 

Androborus,  by  Robert  Hunter  and  Lewis 
Morris,  1 1 1. 

Andros,  Edmund,  56-59,  63,  125,  127, 
336. 

Anglican  Church,  95,  107,  U2n,  125-27, 
151-52,  180,  203,  336,  432,  437,  480, 
533,  636- 

Anglo-Dutch  Wars,  19,  26-27,  29,  43,  51- 
52,  54,  56,  123,  571-72. 
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Ann ,  281. 

Ann  F lor  enti  a ,  323. 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  292-93. 

Anno  Domini,  see  Wines. 

Annuity,  406,  498. 

Anthon,  Charles,  558. 

Anti-Catholicism,  125-27,  129,  158,  1 88— 
^9^579781,  629. 

Anti-Leislerians,  77,  80,  83,  85,  88,  91, 
94-96,114,120,127-45. 
Anti-Semitism,  224. 

Antigua,  W.  I.,  306,  321-22,  325,  329. 
Antonides,  Domine,  148-51. 

Apples,  263,  405. 

Apportionment  of  requisitions,  81,  89,  99. 
Apprenticeship,  122-23,  2I4>  216,  2 68, 

385>  454,  487-88,  534. 

Aprons,  366. 

Apthorp,  Charles,  292,  381. 

Apthorp,  Charles  Ward,  381. 

Arbitrage,  233,  26611,  275. 

Arbitration,  528. 

Aristocracy,  landed,  160-61,  206,  553-5 4, 

559,  566>  638. 

Armstrong,  John,  207m 

Army,  regular,  89,  130,  142,  152,  174; 

see  also  Militia;  Military. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  493. 

Arrest  of  Assembly  candidate,  195-97. 

Art,  478-79,  564,  572,  575.  583- 
Artisans,  355-56. 

Ashley,  John,  506,  510-12. 

Asia ,  436. 

Asian  goods,  363,  369-70,  409,  543,  545; 
see  also  East  India;  India;  Oriental; 
China;  Persian. 

Aspinwall,  John,  237. 

Assembly,  -see  New  York  Assembly. 
Assemblymen,  98,  1 17. 

Assessments,  political,  604;  tax,  54,  58, 
68,  98,  577,  6iS-J9. 

Assessors,  68. 

Assistant  Alderman,  577,  583,  601. 

Astor,  William  B.,  624. 

Attachment  of  property,  26. 

Attainder,  141-42. 

Attestation  to  weight,  226. 

Attorneys,  468,  512,  556;  King’s,  255; 
see  also  Lawyers. 

Attorneys-General,  94,  141,  151,  165,  172, 
184. 

Auctions  (vendues),  53,  245,  261,  329-30, 
35L  383,  4i5,  423,  45In,  452,  457, 
459,  478,  5OIn»  5°4,  5*7.  522,  528- 


Auditing,  179,  187,  438-39,  45 1 J  see  a^o 
Accounting. 

Auditor-General,  164,  179. 

Austria,  6,  625. 

Average  loss,  272-73,  458,  460. 

Average  price,  246,  254. 

Azores,  409. 

Azurite  blue,  268m 

Babcock,  George  R.,  596m 
Babcock,  Luke,  242m 
Babington,  Samuel,  406. 

Bachelor  freemen,  tax  assessment  of,  98. 
Bacon,  340. 

Bail,  57,  62,  75,  135,  137-38,  140,  142, 
166,  196,  198. 

Baize,  napped,  371,  388. 

Baker,  George  A.,  copy  after,  following 
576- 

Baker,  Sir  William,  345-46,  349,  35 L  359, 
365,  367,  371,  374,  378-8o,  383,  385, 
387,  401,  410,  443-44. 

Baldin,  Elenor,  477. 

Baldwin,  Jonathan,  482. 

Ballast,  299. 

Ballot,  secret,  567. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  44. 

Baltimore  Convention,  573,  603. 

Bancroft,  George,  572n,  591,  624. 
Bandannas,  366,  370. 

Banishment,  189. 

Bank  of  England,  425. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  560. 

Bank  failures,  427. 

Banking,  500,  537;  see  also  Funds,  trans¬ 
fer  of. 

Bankruptcy,  414,  417,  425,  427,  449,  45m. 
Baptism,  41,  104,  107,  122. 

Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

XXX. 

Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

XXX. 

Barbados,  W.  I.,  267,  281,  306,  310,  338— 
43,  538-39- 

Barbers,  406,  475,  524m 
Barcelona,  Spain,  473. 

Barclay,  David,  &  Sons,  2i9n,  221  n, 
25cm,  259n,  26cm,  28on,  28zn,  29m. 
Barker,  Samuel,  292m 
Barley,  123. 

Barnard  College,  629. 

“Barnburners,”  573,  574n,  599. 

Barnes,  Thomas,  292m 

“The  Baron,”  see  John  Crosby  Beckman. 
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Barrel,  standard  contents  of,  34m. 

Barrow,  306 n. 

Barter,  see  Payments,  in  commodities. 

Basins,  330. 

Bates,  Daniel,  302m 

Batteaux,  285. 

Baudartius,  Maria,  see  Mrs.  Henry  Beck¬ 
man. 

Baudartius,  William,  8-10. 

Bay  of  Honduras,  274,  358,  472. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  56 — 57,  67,  70,  82,  93, 
95,  125,  128,  130-31,  145. 

Bayard,  William,  393,  397. 

Bayard  family,  529. 

Bayeux,  Thomas,  3530. 

Bays,  see  Baize. 

Beauvais  tapestry,  xix. 

Beavens,  Thomas,  325. 

Beaver ,  459. 

Beaver  fur,  41;  hat,  465. 

Becker,  Jan,  37-38. 

Beckwith,  John,  2780. 

Bedlow,  Mary  Elizabeth  Goad,  see  Mrs. 
John  Beekman. 

Bedlow,  William,  xix;  portrait,  following 
xxiv. 

Bedstead,  344. 

Beef,  75,  259,  319,  321, 324,  340,  355,  405, 

5°5n>  52I>  535* 

Beekman,  N.  Y„  93. 

Beekman,  Abraham  (1729-1789),  xviii, 
xix,  xxvii,  317,  332,  337,  345n,  401, 
465,  495,  496,  50m;  portraits,  fol¬ 
lowing  xxiv,  320. 

Beekman,  Abraham  Keteltas  (1756- 
1816),  479,  481,  483,  487-89;  por¬ 
trait,  following  480. 

Beekman,  Adrian  (1682-1705),  157. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Adrian  (Aletta  Lispe- 
nard),  157. 

Beekman,  Catharine  (1683-1745),  see 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Exveen ;  Mrs.  Albert 
Pawling;  Mrs.  Johannes  Rutsen. 

Beekman,  Catharine  (1689-1763),  see 
Mrs.  Charles  Le  Roux. 

Beekman,  Catharine  (1717-1793),  337; 
portrait  (?),  following  320. 

Beekman,  Catharine  (1762-1839),  479, 
482-84;  portrait,  following  480. 

Beekman,  Catharine  (1798-1833),  see 
Mrs.  Abraham  Keteltas  Fish. 

Beekman,  Catharine  (1841-1923),  618;  see 
also  Mrs.  William  Warner  Hoppin. 


Beekman,  Catharine  Alexander  (1870- 
1951),  see  Mrs.  John  Welles  Huger. 

Beekman,  Charles  Keller  (1868-1941), 
xxiii,  xxiv. 

Beekman,  Christopher  (1681-1724),  157. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Christopher  (Mary 
Delanoy),  157. 

Beekman,  Cornelia  (1693-1742),  see 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Livingston. 

Beekman,  Cornelia  (1698-?),  see  Mrs. 
Richard  Van  Dam. 

Beekman,  Cornelia  (1708-1786),  see 
Mrs.  William  Walton. 

Beekman,  Cornelia  (1770-1846),  483-84. 

Beekman,  Cornelia  Augusta  (1849-1917), 
xxix. 

Beekman,  Cornelius  (of  Cologne,  16th 
century),  3-6. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Cornelius  (Christiana 
Huygens),  3.  _ 

Beekman,  Cornelius  (1722-1754),  213, 
214^215,252. 

Beekman,  Cortlandt  (1886-1915),  xxiv. 

Beekman,  David  (1733-?),  213,  215-16, 
221-22,  2230,  23on,  302,  304,  3060, 
307* 

Beekman,  Effie  (1737-1775),  see  Mrs. 
Philip  Verplanck. 

Beekman,  Elizabeth  (1727-1803),  see 
Mrs.  Robert  Rutgers. 

Beekman,  Elizabeth  Parker  (1880-1881), 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  Fanny  Neilson  (1856-1882), 
see  Mrs.  Robert  Adrain. 

Beekman,  Fenwick  (1882 — ),  xxiv,  xxvii; 
portrait,  following  xxiv;  portraits, 
etc.  owned  by,  illus.  following  xxiv, 
128,  320,  384,  480;  Introduction  by, 
xvii-xxxi. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Fenwick  (Sabina  Wood 
Struthers),  xxiv. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Fenwick  (Vera  Byerley), 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  Fenwick  (1913 — ),  xxiv. 

Beekman,  Garry,  see  Gerard  G.  Beekman 
(1746-1822). 

Beekman,  Gerard  (brother  of  the  emi¬ 
grant  William),  9. 

Beekman,  Gerard(us)  (1693-1746),  157, 
213-15,  217,  315. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerard(us)  (Anna  Maria 
Van  Horne),  157,  213,  215. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerard(us)  (Catharine 
Provoost),  157,  213-15. 
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Beekman,  Gerard  (1774-1833),  xx,  xxi, 
xxxi,  487,  528-29,  554-55,  557,  570; 
profile,  following  576. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerard  (Catharine  San¬ 
ders),  xx,  554-56,  562;  silhouette, 
following  576. 

Beekman,  Gerard  (1842-1918),  xxix- 
xxxi,  6290;  portrait,  frontispiece; 
sketch  by,  following  576. 

Beekman,  Gerard  G.  (1719-1797):  early 
life,  marriage,  and  family,  i6in,  21  in, 
213-18,  315;  retirement  and  death, 
234,  284;  personal  characteristics, 
218-25,  281,284,  297,  336,477;  politi¬ 
cal  opinions,  229-31,4340,  542,  637; 
commercial  career,  216-17,  222-29, 
23I-311*  32I>  327»  329>  382,  455n> 
533-38,  545-48,  635. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerard  G.  (Anna  Van 
Horne),  217. 

Beekman,  Gerard  G.  (Garry)  (1746- 
1822),  i6in,  217-18,  230,  534;  por¬ 
trait,  following  128. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerard  G.  (Garry)  (Cor¬ 
nelia  Van  Cortlandt),  i6in,  218. 

Beekman,  Gerard  W.  (1718-1781),  216, 

231,  26i,  33  G  336-37,  344-47,  357, 
372,  386,  388,  392-93,  396,  401,  416, 
4 33,  435,  445,  461-62,  468,  473,  486, 
488-92. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerard  W.  (Mary 
Duyckinck),  337. 

Beekman,  Gerardus  (1558-1625),  3,  6-8, 
122,  21 1-12. 

Beekman,  Gerardus  (1653-1723),  xx, 
xxvi,  72,  78,  83,  105,  119-20,  122- 
58,  212-13,  3'5~l6>  633,  635-36; 
illus.  following  128. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Gerardus  (Magdalena 
Abeel),  xx,  124,  135-37;  portrait, 
following  128. 

Beekman,  Gerardus  (1693-1746),  see 
Gerard(us)  Beekman. 

Beekman,  Gerardus  (1914 — ),  xxiv. 

Beekman,  Lt.  Gerardus  (possibly  Gerard 

G.  (Garrv)  Beekman),  218. 

\  -  *  - 

Beekman,  Gerardus  G.,  21  in,  214m 

Beekman,  Gertruydt  Van  Cortlandt 
(1890-1910),  xxiv. 

Beekman,  Heloise  (1879-1936),  see  Mrs. 
David  Leavitt  Hough. 

Beekman,  Henry  (1585-1642),  8-9,  73, 
212. 


Beekman,  Mrs.  Henry  (Maria  Baudar- 
tius),  8-9. 

Beekman,  Henry  I  (1652-1716),  72-122, 
136,  157,  I59>  161-62,  170-71,633-37. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Henry  I  (Johanna  Lo- 
pers),  74,  83,  118-19. 

Beekman,  Henry  II  (1688-1776),  1 1 8— 
19,  159-207,  633-34,  637. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Henry  II  (Janet  Living¬ 
ston),  1 19,  160,  1 7 1 . 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Henry  II  (Gertrude  Van 
Cortlandt),  1 1 9,  160-61,  171. 

Beekman,  Henry  III,  171. 

Beekman,  Henry  Rutgers  (1845-1900), 

xxv,  xxvi;  photograph,  following 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Henry  Rutgers  (Isabella 
Lawrence),  xxvi. 

Beekman,  Henry  Rutgers  (1880-1938), 

xxvi. 

Beekman,  Herman  (1852-1897),  xxvi. 

Beekman,  Jacobus  (1687-?),  157. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  Jacobus  (Elizabeth  De- 
Peyster),  1 57. 

Beekman,  James  (1732-1807),  family 
life  and  personal  characteristics,  213, 

23G  335“38>  343-44,  404-^7  »  474-84, 
486-88,  492y 494,  496,  525-3°>  541- 
42,  553;  political  life,  211,  4 1 4—  1 8 , 
422-24,  428-32,  441,  487,  526-28, 
542-43,  634,  638;  commercial  career, 
261,  31 1,  332,  338-404,  4°7“32>  44 1~ 
74,  484-86,  489-95 1  500_26>  529* 
537-49,  635;  portrait  following  384. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  James  (Jane  Keteltas), 
xviii-xx,  343,  406,  444,  476,  478-79> 
487,  539;  portrait,  following  384. 

Beekman,  James  (1758-1837),  xx,  479, 
481-83,  488,  496-97,  529,  553,  562; 
portrait,  following  480. 

Beekman,  J  ames  Hude  (1 848-1902),  xxvi. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  James  Hude  (Florence 
Delaplaine),  xxvi. 

Beekman,  James  William  ( 1 8 1 5— 1  ^77^ » 
family  life  and  personal  character¬ 
istics,  xx,  xxvii-xxix,  554-7 G  575, 
598-99,  614-15,  618-19,  630;  his¬ 
torical,  cultural  and  philanthropic 
interests,  xxviii-xxix,  493n«  57 1_ 7** 
626-30,  636-37;  political  career,  572, 
574-615,  620-26,  634-36,  638;  por¬ 
trait,  following  576. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  James  William  (Abian 
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Steele  Milledoler),  xxvii,  xxix,  56S- 
69,  618;  portrait,  following  576. 

Beekman,  James  William  (1847-1 90S), 
xxix,  xxx,  629^  portrait,  following 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  Jane  (1760-1 841),  479,  4S2- 
83;  portrait,  following  4S0. 

Beekman,  Jane  (1 805-1 833),  see  Mrs. 
Jacob  Hallett  Borrowe. 

Beekman,  John  (1768-1843),  xix-xxii, 
xxvii,  483-84,  5250,  553;  miniature, 
following  xxiv. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  John  (Mary  Elizabeth 
Goad  Bedlow),  xix,  xxi,  xxii;  minia¬ 
ture,  following  xxiv. 

Beekman,  John  Crosby  (1802-1863), 
xix,  xxii,  xxiii;  miniature,  following 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  John  Neilson  (1843—1912), 
xxiv,  xxv,  xxvii. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  John  Neilson  (Annie  L. 
Dawson),  xxv. 

Beekman,  Josephine  Lawrence  (1872— 

J953)>  xxvi- 

Beekman,  Lydia  (1811-1883),  see  Mrs. 
Joseph  Foulke. 

Beekman,  Magdalen  (1714-1784),  xx, 
337 »  portraits,  following  320. 

Beekman,  Margaret  (1724-1800),  see 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Beekman,  Margreta  Rutgers  (1893 — ), 
see  Mrs.  Clarence  Hascv  Young. 

Beekman,  Maria  (1704-1794),  see  Mrs. 
Jacob  Walton. 

Beekman,  Maria  (1723-1793),  337;  por¬ 
trait  (?),  following  320. 

Beekman,  Maria  or  Mary  (1765-1831), 
479,  483-84;  portrait,  following  480. 

Beekman,  Marv  (1800-1856),  see  Mrs. 
Will  iam  A.  DePeyster. 

Beekman,  Mary  Elizabeth  (1877-1944), 
xx  vi. 

Beekman,  Neilson  (1850-1861),  xxvi. 

Beekman,  Philip  Milledoler,  xxix. 

Beekman,  Polly,  see  Maria  or  Mary  Beek¬ 
man  (1765-1831). 

Beekman,  Robert  Struthers  (1916 — ), 
xxiv,  xxvii. 

Beekman,  Samuel  (1779-1815),  553; 

portrait,  following  480. 

Beekman,  William  (Mayor  of  Liege),  5. 

Beekman,  William  (1623-1707),  3,  9-12, 


15-16,  22-73,  1 l9'  1-2-24,  136-37^ 
156,  160,  212,  571.  633-35. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  William  (Catalina  De 
Boogh),  22,  31-32,  40-41. 

Beekman,  Dr.  William  (1684-1770), 
xviii,  xx,  xxvi,  xxvii,  157,  160,  213- 
14,  216,  309,  315-32,  335,  337,  340m 

34i“47>  349>  35s“59*  379>  388>  395“ 
96,  416,  472n,  4S5,  537-38,  546,  548; 
portraits,  following  128,  320,  384. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  William  (Catharine  Del- 
anoy),  xviii,  xx,  157;  portraits,  fol¬ 
lowing  128,  320. 

Beekman,  William  (1725-1795),  xviii, 
xix,  3o6n,  336m  337,  34on,  345m 
386-87,  401,  434.  439 n,  465,  473, 
487-89,  495;  portrait,  following  320. 

Beekman,  William  (of  Liverpool)  (1728- 
?),  213-16,  218,  223,  229n,  279,  28m, 
282n,  283,  289,  29cm  30m,  327. 

Beekman,  William  (17C4-1S08),  xx,  479- 
83,  488,  5290;  portraits,  following 
480. 

Beekman,  William  Bedlow  (1842-1898), 
xxiii,  xxiv;  photograph,  following 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  William  Bedlow  (Alice 
Keller),  xxiii. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  William  Bedlow  (Kath¬ 
arine  Morris  Parker),  xxiv;  portrait, 
following  xxiv. 

Beekman,  William  Fenwick  (1809-1872), 
xix,  xxiii-xxvii;  miniature,  following 
xxiv. 

Beekman,  Mrs.  William  Fenwick  (Cath¬ 
arine  Alexander  Neilson),  xix,  xxiii- 
xxvii;  miniature,  following  xxiv. 

Beekman,  William  Fenwick  (1873-1936), 
xxvi. 

Beekrnan  Coach,  xx,  476,  541;  illus., 
following  384. 

Beekman  coat  of  arms,  7n,  476. 

Beekman  family,  European  branches, 

5»  566. 

Beekman  family,  genealogical  chart  of, 
opp.  xvi;  heirlooms,  xx,  xxi,  xxx, 
xxxi,  illus.,  following  384;  motto, 
638;  name,  3;  physical  character¬ 
istics,  564,  566. 

Beekman  Family  Association,  xxiv,  xxv, 
xxxi;  portraits  owned  by,  illus.  fol¬ 
lowing  320,  384,  482. 

Beekman  &  Franklin,  250. 
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Beekman  land  grants,  93,  162,  472;  map 
of,  following  128. 

Beekman  &  Ogden,  xxv. 

Beekman  Patent,  see  Beekman  land 
grants. 

Beekman  Place,  xviii. 

Beekman  residences,  xviii,  xxvii-xxix, 

337.  344,  403-04.  467,  47  L  477, 
484-85,  525,  539,  556-5 7,  570-71; 
see  also  “Mount  Pleasant,”  “Rural 
Cove,”  and  “The  Cliffs.” 

Beekman  Slip,  156,  213,  231,  316. 
Beekman,  Son  &  Gould,  290m 
Beekman  Street,  53,  119,  231. 

Beekman  Wharf,  316. 

Beekmantown,  N.  Y.,  505,  526,  562. 

Beer,  24,  27,  32,  212,  405,  469. 

Beezley,  Michael,  325. 

Belcher,  Jonathan.  358. 

Belfast,  Ireland,  25°,  259,  281,  326. 
Belgium,  10,  564-65. 

Belknap,  Lydia,  482-83. 

Bellew,  Mark,  25cn,  2530,  2570,  276m 
Bellomont,  Richard,  Earl  of,  71,  91-95, 

97,  1 43-45,  161  • 

Bend,  Elizabeth,  353-54,  388,  39°,  394, 
50m. 

Benedict,  Erastus  C.,  589m 
Bennet,  John,  294^  2960. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  621. 

Benson,  Egbert,  487. 

Benson,  William,  2500,  25m,  255^  259^ 
270m 

Benson  &  Turner,  397m 
Berg,  Germany,  6,  8,  212. 

Berjeau,  Peter,  266n,  28on,  294m 
Berrians,  John,  214. 

Beys,  Domine,  106—07,  120. 

Bibles,  xxix,  478. 

“Bill  the  Butcher,”  see  Poole,  William. 

Bill  of  Rights,  78. 

Bills  of  exchange,  237^  259-60,  262,  285- 
87,  290-91,  2930,  294,  301,  304, 

3 1 8-1 9,  332»  339,  345,  346n,  349n, 
35°,  359,  361-62,  381-82,  397,  402, 
415,  422,  425,  427,  444,  448,  456, 
460,  463-64,  468-69,  482,  489-91, 
504-05,  510,  518,  521-22,  526,  535, 

537-40,  543-44,  546,  548,  635. 

Bills  of  lading  or  parcell,  257,  338,  34m, 
364,  378,  457. 

Birney,  James  G.,  6c6n. 

Black-walnut,  344. 


Blackburn,  John,  29on,  462,  463m 
Blacklisting,  253. 

Blackmail,  31. 

Blacksmith,  477. 

Blackwell’s  Island,  xviii,  xxii. 

Blankets,  52,  286,  319,  386. 

Bleecker,  Anthony,  478. 

Bleecker  Street,  557. 

Blind,  schools  tor  the,  566. 

Blockmaker,  468. 

Bloomer,  Captain,  238,  296m 
Board  of  Education,  New  York  City, 
588-89,  626. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  69,  92- 
95,  102-03,  1 13,  138,  142,  144-45, 
172,  201-02. 

Boarding,  339,  480,  482. 

Boardinghouse  keeper,  524. 

Boardman,  Israel,  2230,  24m,  296. 
Boards,  348;  see  also  Lumber. 

Bogardus,  Evert,  325. 

Bogart,  Henry  C.,  435m 
Boggs,  Nenian,  243m 
Bohea  tea,  465-66. 

Bolting  monopoly,  87-88,  92,  114,  1 20- 
21,635. 

Bombay  Hook,  Del.,  43. 

Bonds,  37,  70,  137,  140,  142,  184,  227 - 

29,  234,  255,  345n,  357-6o,  39I_92, 
395-96,  402-03,  415,  431,  434,  465, 

469,  484,  498~99,  506,  5IO~12,  523. 

534,  540,  562- 
Bondsmen,  66. 

Bookcase,  404. 

Bookkeepers,  475. 

Bookkeeping,  317,  321,  332,  34on,  343- 

44,  345n,  352-54,  358,  384, 393, 395~ 
97,  404,  435,  469,  474,  4750,  477 - 
481,  484,  513,  523,  542. 
“Bookkeeping  barter”  trade,  349. 

Books,  393,  405,  478. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  520. 

Borland,  John,  557. 

Borland  hi  Forrest  School,  557“58- 
Borrowe,  Mrs.  Jacob  Hallett  (Jane  Beek¬ 
man),  xix. 

Boston,  Mass.,  125,  140,  224-25,  227, 
232,  240,  243-44,  250,  266-68,  270- 
71,  277,  280,  29m,  292,  294-96,  298, 
300-01,  305,  307,  316,  341,381,  4°L 
405,  421,  429,  431,  438,  516-17, 

5*9.  537,  544,  547,  549,  606. 

Boston  Gazette ,  418,  434m 
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Boston  Port  Act,  410,  435. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  410,  435. 

Bostwick,  Henry,  396-97,  399. 

Botany  Bay,  Australia,  567. 

Boucher,  Francois,  school  of,  xix. 
Boudinot  family,  529. 

Bounties,  266,  318,  348,  384,  443. 

Bours,  John,  284m 
Bouwery,  Stuyvesant’s,  53. 

Bower,  Benjamin  &  John,  290m 
Bowler,  Metcalf,  224n,  277n,  28m,  298m 
Boycott,  293. 

Boyd,  Mary,  243,  254m 
Boyle,  Robert,  391. 

Brabant,  5. 

Bradford,  William,  89,  246. 

Bradshaw  &  Alexander,  2500,  25m,  252n, 
259,  27m,  28m. 

Bradstreet,  John,  397. 

Braille,  Louis,  566m  ' 

Brandenburg,  Germany,  7-8,  212. 
Branding,  237,  247,  535. 

Brandy,  516. 

Brasher,  Abraham,  437. 

Brass,  330,  344n,  357. 

Brazil,  12,  16,  370. 

Bread,  68,  171,  340-42,  461. 

Breakage,  300. 

Breaking  cargo,  66,  87. 

Breeches,  219,  344,  475. 

Breese,  Sidney,  355. 

Bremen,  Germany,  371. 

Breweries  or  brewhouses,  32-33,  53,  58, 

1 19,  I23>  3*6- 

Bribery,  88,  121,  134,  137,  139,  143,  148, 
150,.  191-92,  201,  224-25,  228,  255, 
28 5,  465,  533»  602,  604. 

Bricks,  404,  465,  471. 

Briggs,  George,  266n,  29411. 

Brigs,  279,  309,  321-23,  326,  329,  338, 

473>  485,  522- 

Brinkerhoff,  John,  206. 

Bristol  (a  slave),  475. 

Bristol,  England,  274,  318-19,  331,  345, 
35 1 ,  362-63,  365.  367-69.  37I~77> 
381,  384,  386-88,  4i5-j6»  418-19, 
446-47,  459,  461,  468,  473,  514, 
540,  545;  see  also  Peach,  John;  Peach 
&  Pierce;  Pierce,  Thomas;  Pierce  & 
Browm;  Owen,  Thomas;  Stonehouse, 
George;  Owen  &  Stonehouse. 
Britannia ,  374,  377,  459. 

British:  colonial  policies,  91,  93,  95,  103, 


108,  1 13,  127,  130,  138,  141-45.  !53> 
163,  165,  167-68,  172,  177,  190,  200, 
202,  229-31,  408-25,  428,  430-32, 

434-35.  437.  44I_42.  464?  485,  533. 
540,  547;  commercial  policies,  227- 

3L  3S2>  407.  44b,  453-54,  548,  567i 
goods,  163,  363-64,  366,  369,  371- 
72,  447;  military  forces,  287,  361  — 
62,  364-65,  382,  389,  396-97,  407, 
429,  431,  438,  460,  463,  468  (see  also 
Army);  occupation  of  New  York, 

486,  492-95,  497-98,  _5OI»  5° 7,  54G 

politics,  364-65;  reactions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  crises,  540;  trade,  219,  223,  227, 
234,  2 66,  268,  317,  327,  331,  340, 
345~52,  358-59,  361-88,  397,  401, 
405,  408-25,  428-32,  434-35,  441- 
64,  468,  473,  498-510,  5I2-I5,  52I~ 
22,  524,  528,  537-39,  541-49,  635i 
see  also  England;  English;  London; 
Bristol;  etc. 

British  West  Indies,  266-67,  3°6,  320, 
408,  499;  see  also  West  Indies;  and 
individual  islands. 

Broad  Street,  xxi. 

Broadcloth,  320. 

Broadstreet,  see  Bradstreet. 

Broadway,  xxi,  337,  434,  556-57,  570. 
Brockholls,  Anthony,  59,  62-63. 
Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  572. 

Brokerage,  459;  see  also  Agency;  Com¬ 
mission  agency. 

Bromfield,  see  Jackson  &  Bromfield. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  28,  149-50,  171. 

Brooks,  James,  596. 

Broome,  John,  435n. 

Broome,  Samuel,  450. 

Broome  Street,  556. 

Brooms,  465. 

Brother ,  325. 

Brown,  see  Pierce  &  Brown. 

Browm,  Abigail,  516. 

Brown,  Francis,  225. 

Browm,  John,  294^  516,  62o-2r. 

Brov/n,  Josias,  134- 

Browne,  Joseph,  2530,  260m 

Browns  of  Providence,  R.  L,  544-45,  547, 

549- 

Brussels,  Belgium,  564. 

Bryant,  George,  309. 

Br>  ’ant,  William,  348m 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  572n»  59°.  609- 
10,  612-13,  626,  630. 
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Buchanan,  James,  623. 

Buchanan,  Walter,  5050. 

Buckles,  338,  344,  357. 

Buckram,  338. 

Buffalo,  N.  \  .,  592. 

Building,  471, 477,  497;  materials,  404. 
Bulk  shipment,  244-45. 

Bureau,  344. 

Burgomasters  of  New  Amsterdam,  25- 
26,  29-31,  55-56. 

Burgomasters  and  Schepens,  Board  of, 
26-32,  56. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  520. 

Burnet,  William  (of  Jamaica),  306m 
Burnet,  William  (Governor  of  New  York), 
163-64,  166-67,  169,  173,  176. 

Burr,  A  aron,  480. 

Burroughs,  Benjamin,  2770,  278n,  288n. 
Burton,  Peter,  476. 

Business  conditions,  222,  228-30,  233, 
249-5 G  259-60,  275-76,  279,  281, 
284,  288-89,  298,  317,  361-62,  365- 
66,  380-81,  389,  394,  402,  407-08, 
411-18,  421-28,  431,  452~53,  455“ 
56,  463,  466,  468-71,  486,  497-502, 
508,  510,  513-18,  524,  529,  539-41, 
546,  548;  see  also  Market  conditions. 
Business  practices,  224-25,  236,  257,  260, 

27 3,  357,  372»  444,  448,  4555  see  also 
Credit  policy;  Invoicing;  Consign¬ 
ment;  etc. 

Business  trends,  446-47,  467-68,  497-524. 
Bussing,  Arent,  438. 

Butler,  John,  293. 

Butler,  William,  450. 

Butter,  259,  262,  303,  319-20,  398,  405, 

535* 

Butterfield,  Dan,  626m 

Buttons,  344,  357,  363,  365,  368,  391. 

Byerley,  Samuel,  xxiv. 

Byerley,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Lillian  Tutt),  xxiv. 
Byerley,  Thomas,  107-08. 

Byerley,  Vera,  see  Mrs.  Fenwick  Beek- 
man. 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord,  560-61. 

Cabinet,  Federal,  596-97,  6oon. 
Cadetship,  40,  73-74- 
Cadiz,  Spain,  262,  290,  307-08. 

Calenders,  397. 

Caldwell,  Richard,  449. 

Caldwell,  William,  25on,  25911,  449. 
Caldwell,  Vance  &  Caldwell,  448,  460. 
Calhoun,  John  C.,  569. 


Calico,  350-51,  354,  366,  369-70,  386, 
388,  516-17,  520. 

Calico  printing,  351,  366,  369-70. 
California,  591. 

Calvin,  Mrs.  John,  5. 

Calvinism,  5,  8,  10,  35,  54,  162,  336,  480, 
533, 636-37. 

Cambrics,  366,  370-71,  516-17. 
Cambridge  University,  199. 

Cameron,  Evans,  391. 

Camp,  William,  470. 

Camp  site,  438. 

Campaign  funds,  601. 

Campaign  tactics,  194,  197-99. 

Campbell,  393. 

Campbell,  R.  G.,  6o2n. 

Campbell,  William  H.,  6o8n. 

Camwood,  310,  329. 

Canada,  79n,  109-10,  112,  126,  129,  163, 
185,  187,  361,  567,  580. 

Canal  Board,  615. 

Canaries,  444. 

Canary  Islands,  308. 

Cancer,  628. 

Candidate,  arrest  of,  195-97. 

Candles,  232,  308,  328,  405. 

Canfield,  Abraham,  469. 

Canvas,  348,  364. 

Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  318. 

Cape  Fear,  N.  C.,  268,  281. 

Cape  Finisterre,  Spain,  409. 

Cape  Francois,  Haiti,  274,  322,  328,  330. 
Cape  Henlopen,  Del.,  43. 

Capital,  217,  233,  240,  327,  345,  358-60, 
443,  45°-52>  484-85,  49 2 »  497“501, 
5H,  529»  534,  538-39,  54U  see  also 
Investment. 

Capital  punishment,  614-15. 

Caps,  357. 

Capture,  258,  272,  282-83,  320-24,  379, 
473;  see  also  Prizes;  Seizure. 

Carbine,  344m 

Carelsen,  Domine  Laers,  35-36. 

Carey,  Francis  L.,  476. 

Cargo,  loss  of  or  damage  to,  237-38,  24L 
269,  276;  securing  of,  224-25. 
Caribbean  trade,  see  West  Indies. 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  xviii,  494-95. 

Carlile,  David,  25on,  259^  264^  28on. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  5 66. 

Carmen,  224,  488. 

Carnelian  seal,  444. 

Carnes,  Burrill,  516. 

Carnes,  John,  Jr.,  517. 
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Carolina,  232,  302;  indigo,  266-68,  536; 

see  also  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Carpenters,  124,  154,  391. 

Carpets,  405,  470. 

Carr,  Benjamin,  277m 
Cartage,  244,  345,  378,  457. 

Cartmen,  225,  300,  602. 

Carving,  404. 

Cash,  scarcity  of,  108,  261,  362,  414-15, 
421,  425,  427,  433,  463,  471,  497-99, 
502-03,  513”,  5*4,  521- 
Cash  crops,  236,  546. 

Cash  loans,  238,  492. 

Cash  remittances,  see  Payments. 

Cash  sales,  466TX,  468-69,  490,  517. 

Casks,  244-45,  248,  309,  34m. 

Cass,  Lewis,  564,  573. 

Cassoul,  Mr.,  516. 

Castle  Garden,  562. 

Catharine,  461. 

Catharine  and  Mary,  326-27. 

Catholicism,  4-8,  54,  63,  126,  336,  565, 
579-81,  585-86,  588,^  616,  629,  637; 
see  also  Anti-Catholicism. 

Cato  (a  slave),  406,  474. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  393. 

Cattle  breeding,  170. 

Caucus,  596-97. 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  281,  306,  522. 
Cebra,  James,  jo6n. 

Cemeteries,  628. 

Censorship,  436. 

Censuses,  64,  169. 

Centenary  Address  Delivered  before  ’The 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  by 
James  W.  Beekman,  xxviii. 

Center  Island,  L.  I.,  xxvii. 

Central  Park,  609,  611-14,  616,  619,  634. 
Century  Association,  xxx,  xxxi. 
Certificates,  bond,  227-29. 

Certification  of  compliance,  251,  255-56. 
Chabanel,  Jacob  Henry,  453,  464-66. 
Chairs,  344,  355,  405,  478. 

Chaise  painting,  405. 

Chaises,  355,  476. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  432-33,  435,  514, 
526,  528. 

Chambers,  Abraham  G.,  192,  194,  206. 
Chambers,  Thomas,  50,  53,  75. 

Chambers,  Hiccox  &  Chambers,  402. 
Champlin,  Christopher,  226n,  27m,  274m 
Chancellor,  Governor  acts  as,  165-66, 
207. 


Chancery  or  Equity,  Court  of,  1 13,  164- 
69,  176,  178. 

Chandler,  Joshua,  2300. 

Channing,  John,  217:1,  222n,  224:1,  225n, 
276n,  277n,  2790,  28211,  29jn,  299, 

3°in- 

Chapman,  petty,  358. 

Chariot,  476. 

Charity,  74,  435,  439,  626,  629. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  xxiv,  303,  622-23. 
Charlotte  Street,  xxi. 

Charter  of  Liberties,  65,  67-69. 

Charter  of  New  York  City,  66,  87. 
Chartist  movement,  567. 

Chatham  Square,  33,  53. 

Chausong  tea,  384,  465-66. 

Checks,  367-68,  399. 

Cheese,  225,  262,  385. 

Cherry  Street,  xxi. 

Cherry  trees,  444. 

Chest  of  drawers,  344. 

Chew,  Joseph,  297. 

Chiamoises,  465. 

Chief  Justices  of  New  York,  160-61,  164, 

_  *73>  i75>J8o>  185-86,  i93n,  195,  199. 
Childs,  Francis,  50m. 

Childs,  James,  283,  300-01. 

China  goods,  370. 

Chinaware,  216,  387,  4.13,  445,  470. 
Chintz,  405,  516. 

Chippenham,  374. 

Chippenham,  England,  364. 

Chippewa  Indians,  554. 

Chirurgeon,  see  Surgeons. 

Chocolate,  405. 

Cholera,  xxvii,  618. 

Christ  Church,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  xxxi. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  385. 

Christina  River,  33. 

Christopher  Street,  579. 

Churches,  69,  123,  151,  162,  170,  580-81; 

see  also  Religion. 

Churchill,  T.  E.,  612m 
Cicero,  561. 

Cider  barrels,  355. 

Cinchona  bark,  xxii. 

Cinnamon,  354. 

Circuit  court,  177. 

Circulating  medium  of  payment,  need  for, 
36 1,  382,  414-17*  4335  see  ah°  Legal 
tender;  Paper  money. 

Cistern,  404,  471,  477. 

Citron,  308. 

City  Club,  xxxi. 
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City  Hall,  New  York  City,  26,  64-65,  67, 
i°i,  131,  J33>  ‘38- 
City  Hall  Park,  556. 

Civil  Service,  626. 

Civil  War,  561,  598,  603,  615-16,  624-25, 
628,  634. 

Claes,  Debora  (Mrs.  Hendrick),  76. 

Claes,  Hendrick,  76. 

Claims,  116,  204,  272-74,  283,  310,  438, 
458-60,  536. 

Clark,  Southwick  &  Clark. 

Clark,  John,  226,  243^  299^  30m. 
Clarke,  George,  177-83,  185. 

Clark[e],  Samuel,  translator  of  Homer, 

478- 

Clarkson,  see  McEvers,  Hayne  &  Clark¬ 
son. 

Clarkson,  David,  197. 

Classics,  557-59,  563. 

Classis  of  Amsterdam,  105,  150-51. 

Clay,  404. 

Clay,  Henry,  573,  591,  598,  605. 

Cleaning  of  flaxseed,  247-48,  252-53,  535. 
Clearance,  ship’s,  70,  153-54,  227-29. 
Clergy,  Ministers. 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  167. 

Clerk  of  the  Council,  168. 

Clerks,  475. 

“Clermont,”  206. 

Cleve,  Germany,  6,  8. 

Clews,  Henry,  626m 
Clifford,  Thomas,  224m 
Clifford  &  Teyssett,  490-91. 

“The  Cliffs,”  xxviii-xxx;  illus.,  following 
576. 

Clinton,  George,  i6in.  184-94,  1 99-201, 

496- 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  xviii,  493. 

Cloak,  219. 

Clopper ,  Peter,  355,  398. 

Cloth,  355,  364-65,  384,  391;  see  also 
•carious  kinds  of  cloth',  Textiles. 
Clothing,  230,  391,  407,  488,  548;  see 
also  Dress. 

Cloves,  354. 

Clowes,  Samuel,  151. 

*Club,  220. 

Coach,  337,  476,  541;  see  also  Beekman 
Coach. 

Coachhouse,  337. 

Coachmakers,  468,  476,  524. 

Coachmen,  475,  487. 

Coal,  477. 

Coastal  trade,  549. 


Coasters,  152. 

Coats,  43,  219,  344. 

Cockett  fees,  457. 

Cocoa,  226,  298,  300. 

Codingston,  Thomas,  138. 

Codman,  John,  292-93. 

Codmus,  Abraham,  353m 
Cod  wise,  David,  556. 

Co-education,  607,  629. 

Coerten,  Myndert,  126,  143-44. 

Coffee,  232,  342,  399,  405. 

Coffeehouses,  246,  388-89,  495,  528. 

Coin,  see  Cash;  Spanish  coins;  Payment, 
in  specie. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  1630,  167,  169, 
174,  180,  185,  191-94,  433- 
Colden  faction,  193-94,  197-98,  206. 
Colebrooke  &  Nesbitt,  364. 

Collector  of  Customs,  58,  64,  70,  91,  107, 
1 26,  595,  604. 

Collectors,  debt,  506,  509-14. 

College  administration,  608-09,  616. 
College  of  New  Jersey,  392. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  xxiii, 

XXV. 

Colleges,  Academies  and  Common 
Schools,  Committee  on,  577. 

Collen,  Nicholas,  140. 

Collins,  Joseph  B.,  589m 
Collins,  William,  278m 
Cologne,  Germany,  3-8,  122,  21 1,  5 66. 
Colonial  trade,  543-44. 

Colonization,  see  English  colonization. 
Colonization  of  free  Negroes,  605-07. 
Color  line,  607. 

Colors,  366,  368-69,  456,  464;  Drake  blue, 
219;  China  blue,  370;  white,  219. 
Columbia  College,  xxi,  xxiii-xxv,  xxx, 

297>  470,  529»  554,  55&"62»  56 9,  629. 

636. 

Columbia  Grammar  School,  557. 
Columbia  Law  School,  xxiii,  xxv,  xxx. 
Columbia  University,  xxx. 

Colve,  Anthony,  56. 

Combs,  345,  357. 

Commander-in-Chief  and  Council,  84-85. 
Commencement,  college,  561-62. 
Commercial  code,  222;  see  also  Ethics. 
Commercial  regulations,  18,  21,  51,  60, 
66,  68,  75,  91,  108,  120,  154,  163,  174, 
203-05,  212,  221,  225-30,  255,  348, 
384-85,  408-10,  413,  433,  437,  446, 
453-54,  464,  467,  542,  635;  see  also 
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British  commercial  policy;  Customs 
administration;  Duties. 

Commissary,  85,  124,  2S6-87,  493. 
Commission,  withholding  of,  199. 
Commission  agency,  217,  224,  226,  228, 
232-34,  237,  242-43,  248-50,  252, 
254,  258-59,  264,  266-67,  27^-78, 
282-87,  289-90,  292,  294-99,  31 1, 

3J9>  33°,  339,  34* 342,  349,  359, 
363-65.  36 7,  379~s°,  3S2“83,  39S, 
410,  415,  420,  423,  443-46,  453,  460- 

63,  489,  49 x,  5°3,  5H-I7,  52&-22, 
524-25,  529,  533-38,  54D  544-46, 

635;  rates  of,  224n,  245,  254,  261, 
271,  286-87,  29In,  297,  299, 3°3, 339, 

347n,  349,  38on,  444,  457,  459,  5J4~ 

15;  see  also  Agency. 

Commission  to  inspect  the  Fort,  69-70. 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Uni¬ 
formity  of  Legislation  in  the  United 
States  with  Respect  to  Marriage, 
Divorce  and  other  Subjects,  xxv. 
Commissions,  militia,  191-93. 
Commissioners  of  assessment,  68. 
Commissioners  of  forfeitures,  534. 
Commissioners  of  roads,  171. 
Commissioners  of  schools,  see  Common 
Schools. 

Committees  of  Assembly,  80,  82-83,  89- 
9°,  97-98,  100-01,  103-04,  108-ic, 
112,  115-17,  120,  144,  166,  168,  176, 
179,  186,  196-97;  of  Council,  148, 
155;  joint,  85,  108,  116-17;  of  the 
Whole,  97,  102-03,  109,  1 15,  1 17,  173. 
Committees  of  Safety,  126-28,  135-36, 

439-40- 

Committees  of  25,  51,  60,  100;  435-36. 
Commodity  shipments,  see  Payment  in 
commodities. 

Common  Council,  66,  71,  61 1,  625. 
Common  Law,  165. 

Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  96,  114. 
Common  Schools,  577,  584,  585,  587,  590; 
Commissioners  of,  577,  583,  588,  6or ; 
History  of,  587;  Superintendent  of, 
586;  see  also  Free  Schools;  Public 
Schools. 

Communication,  difficulties  of,  239,  361, 
518-21,537. 

Compensation  for  mobilization,  90. 
Competition,  231-33,  245-48,  254,  261, 
26 6,  276,  278,  298, 328,  352,  373,  382- 
83*  442-43*  45°.  454,  457.  461,  499* 
515-16,  521,  535,  545,  547*  549- 
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Complaints,  300,  386-88,  399-400,  453, 

457:  464*  512.  539*  549- 
Composition,  study  of,  559-61. 
Compromise  of  1850,  591-92,  '594-96, 
598-600. 

Compting  house,  386. 

Concert  room,  220,  477. 

Conciliation,  432-33,  43^~37- 
Concord,  Mass.,  see  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord. 

Condemnation  of  ships,  282-83,  323>  536. 
Conditional  orders,  417-22;  see  also  In¬ 
structions. 

Confession,  forced,  139,  141. 

Confidence  men,  223. 

Confiscation,  95,  218,  526,  534,  541;  see 
also  Forfeiture;  Seizure. 

Conklin,  John,  294m 

Connecticut,  161,  191,  223-24,  228,  238, 
241,  281-82,  291,  296-97,  390-91, 
436,  467,  470,  499,  523,  533,  535, 

537.  548,  56°- 
Connecticut  River,  296. 

Conscription,  565;  see  also  Detachment. 
Consignment,  224,  232,  239,  246,  249-50, 
256-57.  262-63,  278,  292-96,  298-99, 
301-02,  307^8,  319-20,  324,  339, 
341,  34yn,  473,  535,  538,  544. 
Consistory  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
69,  149-51. 

Constables,  66. 

Constitution,  see  Federal;  New  York 
State. 

Constitutional  Convention,  470. 
Constitutional  jurisprudence,  561. 
Constitutionality,  583,  599. 

Containers,  cost  of,  248;  types  of,  34m. 
Continental  Army,  487-88. 

Continental  Congress,  410, 424,  428,  429^ 

43°.  435.  437- 
Continental  currency,  504. 

Contraband,  308,  384. 

Contracts,  171,  233,  238,  271,  274,  284- 
87,  294-95,  297,  308,  364,  460. 
Conventions,  political,  573-74,  577,  585— 
86,  592,  601-03,  6°6. 

Conversion  of  ships,  322-23,  326. 
Conveyances,  156,  230m 
Convoys,  318,  370-71,  3 74-7 5.  377- 
Cooke  &  Relph,  424,  491,  503,  506-08, 
51 1,  513,  524,  527m 
Cooley,  393. 

Cooley,  James  F..,  61 2n. 

Cooper,  Peter,  588,  624. 
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Cooper,  Thomas,  560. 

Cooper  Institute,  621. 

Cooper’s  shop,  403. 

Copper,  268-69. 

Copyists,  475. 

Cordage,  324,  465. 

Cork  cutter,  391. 

Corlaer,  Jacobus  van,  23. 

Corlaer  plantation,  53. 

Corlaer’s  Hook,  23,  33,  73,  122,  556. 
Corn,  84,  293,  303,  399. 

Corn  Laws,  567. 

Corn  mill,  118-19. 

Cornbury,  Edward  Hyde,  Viscount,  95- 
m,  145-48,  1 50-51. 

Cornering,  246,  263. 

Corning,  Erastus,  623. 

Coroner,  66,  169,  19 1. 

Corporation  Counsel,  xxv,  610. 
Correspondents,  permanent,  515. 
Cortlandt  Manor,  see  Manor. 

Cosby,  William,  172-77,  179,  199. 

Cost,  sales  at,  222,  287,  368,  415,  423, 

5°9\  . 

Cost  of  living,  40,  214,  404-07,  486,  489- 

90,  492,  541,  618. 

Cottage  hospitals,  627. 

Cotton  goods,  225,  266,  300,  320-21,  365, 
387-88,  456,  465. 

Council,  82,  85-88,  91,  95-96,  98,  101- 
04,  108,  110,  1 12-13,  115-16,  126, 
128,  130-31,  137-38,  140,  143-46, 
148-55,  167-68,  173,  176,  184,  190- 

91,  204-05;  see  also  Governor  and 
Council;  Supreme  Council. 

Council  of  Nineteen,  see  Dutch  West 
India  Company. 

Council  of  War,  56. 

Council  President,  146-47,  149-50,  152- 
53.  1 77 .  *79- 

Councilors,  128,  133,  156-57,  160-61,  177. 
Countermanding,  422,  427. 

Counties,  erection  of,  66;  tax  assessments 
in,  205;  patronage  in,  169-70,  183, 
191-93;  education  in,  584. 

Country  produce,  154,  398,  470. 

Country  traders,  240,  265-66,  357,  392, 
499;  see  also  Local  Trade. 

County  Board  of  Visitors,  583. 

County  Clerk,  96,  183,  186,  206. 

Court  assistants,  183. 

Court  House,  Dutchess  County,  204. 
Court  martial,  130. 

“Court  party,”  see  Colden  faction. 


Courts,  178,  184,  186,  196,  205,  207,  230, 
261,  305,  324;  see  also  Chancery; 
Common  Pleas;  General  Assizes; 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  Oyer  and  Ter¬ 
miner;  Sessions;  Superior  Court; 
Supreme  Court. 

Cove  Neck,  L.  I.,  xxvii. 

Cowpen  tobacco,  228. 

Cowsfoot  Hill,  472,  525. 

Cox,  Isaac,  49  m. 

Cozani,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  481,  483. 
Cranberry  Brook,  N.  J.,  296,  469. 
Crandall,  W.  L.,  586m 
Cranston,  Thomas,  31m. 

Credentials,  602. 

Credit,  bills  of,  no,  1 1 5,  190. 

Credit,  letter  of,  29m. 

Credit,  public,  527 . 

Credit,  transfer  of,  521,  546. 

Credit  balances,  226,  239,  258-60,  281, 
290-91,  317-19,  339-40,  342,  361, 
381-82,  448,  451,  460,  463,  469-70, 
543.  546- 

Credit  policies,  216,  223,  249,  260-61, 
289>  338,  342,  346,  348-57,  361,  363, 
379-81,  386-87,  389-94,  399,  412, 
4i9»  423,  427-28,  443-45.  448,  461, 
466-69,  490,  501-02,  509,  51 1,  517, 

521-23,  536,  539.  541-42,  549- 
Credit  standing,  423,  427,  450-52. 

Crews,  recruiting  of,  277,  309;  receive 
shares  in  privateer’s  prize,  283n; 
see  also  Seamen. 

Crewels,  446,  454. 

Crieger  or  Creiger,  Martin,  45,  54,  56. 
Crime,  98,  614-15;  see  also  Piracy;  Mur¬ 
der;  Political  crimes;  Treason; 
Robbery. 

Crommelin,  Daniel,  331. 

Crop  conditions,  264,  372,  461. 

Crown  actions,  184. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  173,  203,  285. 

Crown  Street,  388. 

Crowns,  French,  518. 

Cruger,  Henry,  461-62. 

Cruger,  Messrs.,  273. 

Cuba,  326. 

Cunningham,  Archibald,  237^  239,  25on, 
252n,  26on,  263n,  276m 
Cunningham  &  Gardner,  243^  246n, 
252n,  254n,  256,  257n,  26on,  30m. 
Cunningham  &  Schoals,  225n,  243^  246n, 
256n-258n,  262,  2630,  307m 
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Curasao,  1 6,  23,  267,  306,  319-21,  324, 
473- 

Currants,  354,  391 . 

Currency,  restnctions  on  issuance  of, 
230,  409-10,  4H-16,  418,  433-34; 
see  also  Paper  Money;  Legal  Tender. 

Curry  combs,  405. 

Curtains,  405. 

Customs  administration,  34,  46,  59-60, 
62,  79n,  81,  90,  115-16,  224-29,  255- 
56,  274,  308-09,  409,  413;  see  also 
Duties;  Debentures. 

“Customs  House  gang,”  597. 

Customs  houses,  floating,  229,  308-09. 

Cutlass,  344m 

Cutter,  391 . 

Cuvier,  Henry,  323,  325m 

Dageraad,  283. 

Damask,  385. 

Damaged  goods,  383,  400,  438,  459,  490; 
see  also  Spoilage. 

Dancing  Assembly,  528. 

Dancing  lessons,  482,  483,  528,  529m 

Danes,  47. 

Danish  West  Indies,  213,  306,  321. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  113. 

Davies,  Henry  E.,6ion. 

Davis,  Alexander  Jackson,  view  by,  fol¬ 
lowing  576. 

Davis,  William,  2i8n,  2i9n,  220,  222n, 
290m 

Dawson,  Annie  L.,  see  Mrs.  John  Neilson 
Beekman. 

Daybook,  232,  263,  265. 

Dayton,  Elias,  469. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  572,  577, 
627. 

Deane,  Elkanah,  476. 

Deane,  William,  476. 

Debenture,  customs,  443,  453. 

de  Boogh,  Catalina,  see  Mrs.  William 
Beekman. 

De  Bois,  Louis,  191;  see  also  Dubois. 

Deborah  (a  maid),  474. 

Debt,  22,  26-27,  90,  1 12,  115-16,  181, 
1 9 5—98,  213,  215,  222-23,  229-30, 
233~34>  24on,  241  n,  261,  280,  291- 
92,  295-96,  300,  304-05,  316,  320-21, 
323,  328,  340,  342,  354,  356-57,  359, 
36on,  361-62,  380,  385,  391-99,  402 
4I5~l8,  423-24.  427-28,  430-3 1 > 
448-49.  45I_53»  463.  469-7°.  472, 
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498,  500-14,  517,  522,  524,  526-27, 

529.  537.  539.  541-42. 

Deck  shipment,  276. 

“Declaration,”  Leisler’s,  132-33.' 

Declaration  of  Independence,  439. 

Declaration  of  Right,  125. 

De  Dageroed,  see  Dageraad. 

Deer,  204. 

Defamation  of  character,  140. 

Defense  problems,  79-81,  83-84,  86-87, 
89-90,  97-103,  105,  108,  1 1 2,  126- 
30,  143,  152,  173,  183,  185-87,  193, 
202-05,  429-30.  635. 

Deficiency  appropriation,  179. 

de  Forrest,  Isaac,  22. 

DelaForest,  518m 

De  La  Montanje,  John,  see  La  Montagne, 
John. 

DeLancey,  Edward  F.,  xxix,  623m 

DeLancey,  James,  100,  161,  173,  175, 
185-86,  I93n,  195,  199-200,  202^)3, 
437~38- 

DeLancey  &  Robinson,  385. 

Delanoy,  Abraham,  portraits  by,  follow¬ 
ing  xxiv,  320,  384. 

Delanoy,  Catharine  Peters,  see  Mrs. 
William  Beekman. 

Delanoy,  Mary,  see  Mrs.  Christopher 
Beekman. 

Delanoy,  Peter,  126,  13c,  134. 

Delanoy  family,  335. 

Delaplaine,  Florence,  see  Mrs.  James 
Hude  Beekman. 

Delaware  River,  5c,  125,  520;  Dutch 
colonies  on,  31,  33-50,  72-73,  122, 
571-72;  see  also  Altena;  New  Amstel; 
South  River. 

Delays  in  payment,  see  Overdue  accounts; 
Payment,  delayed. 

Delays  in  shipment,  368-72,  378-79,  454. 

Delius,  93. 

Demand  payment,  see  Payment,  on 
demand. 

DeMeyer  or  Demiere,  William,  75,  88. 

Democracy,  553,  559,  564,  625. 

Democratic  Party,  573,  575,  578,  582, 
59°-94,  596-97.  599-6oo,  6o2n,  603- 
04,  615,623. 

De  Moustier,  528. 

DePeyster,  Abraham,  138,  341. 

DePeyster,  Elizabeth,  see  Mrs.  Jacobus 
Beekman. 

DePeyster,  Isaac,  341. 
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DePeyster,  Mrs.  William  A.  (Mary  Beck¬ 
man),  xix. 

Deposition,  63. 

Depreciation,  501,  504. 

Deputy  Mayor,  58,  61-63. 

Derry,  see  Londonderry. 

Desertion,  152,  186,  189. 

Desk,  405. 

Detachment,  90,  109. 

Devaluation,  108. 

Devenport,  Mrs.  Parnell,  480. 

Devizes,  England,  364. 

Devon,  England,  365. 

DeWhite,  Stephen,  405. 

DeWitt,  see  DeWhite;  Read  &  DeWitt. 
Diant,  J.,  325. 

Diapers,  344. 

Diaries,  564. 

Dick,  Archibald  L.,  illus.,  following  576. 
Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  593. 

Dictionary,  pocket,  478. 

Dining  table,  344. 

Dinners,  public,  64,  625-26. 

Diploma,  college,  562. 

Diplomacy,  inter-colonial,  152. 

Diplomats,  564,  565. 

Disallowance,  85,  97,  108,  no,  163,  184. 
Disbursing  agents,  397. 

Discounting,  260,  425. 

Discounts,  346-49,  372,  379,  38i>  386- 
88,  395,  398,  400;  see  also  Abate¬ 
ments. 

Discrimination,  386,  605-07. 

Dishes,  355,  362,  364. 

Disosway,  Gabriel,  6o6n. 

Dispatch ,  321. 

Dispensaries,  615;  see  also  New  York 
Dispensary. 

Dissenters,  95,  151-52,  480,  629. 
Distribution  patterns,  changes  in,  499. 
District  of  Columbia,  59L  595- 
Diversification,  288-311,  317,  328,  537. 
Division  of  shipment,  377,  379. 

Divorce,  35-36,  576,  616,  634. 

Dix,  John  A.,  621,  624. 

Dock  fees,  64. 
feDock  Street,  391. 

Docking  facilities,  477,  635;  see  also 
Wharves;  Pier. 

Doctors,  xxi-xxiii,  xxv-xxvii,  122-24, 
154,  315-16,  328,  337-38,  477,  487, 
524,  618,  627-28,  636. 

Dodge,  William  E.,  615,  624. 

Dol  (a  slave),  475. 


Dollars,  294,  505;  sec  also  Milled  dollars. 
Dolphin ,  323-25. 

Domestic  industry,  235,  266. 

Domestic  relations  case,  76.' 

Dominica,  W.  I.,  449. 

Dominion  of  New  England,  125,  128. 

Don  Phillip,  465,  473. 

Donald,  Thomas,  303m 
Dongan,  Thomas,  63-64,  66-71,  74. 
Dongan  Assembly,  120. 

Doughty,  Robert,  219m 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  591. 

Dover,  England,  140,  465-66. 

Dover,  N.  Y.,  93. 

Down  payment,  see  Payment,  in  advance. 
Downing,  Andrew  Jackson,  609—10. 
Downing,  George  T.,  6o6n. 

Downtown  Association,  xxxi. 

Dowry,  214,  335,  343,  451. 

Draft,  287,  307. 

Dragoons,  86. 

Drake,  Edward  Cavendish,  478. 

Drapers,  linen,  235-36. 

Drawbacks,  318,  348-49,  384,  408,  4ion, 

4J3,  443>  453- 
Drawing  instruction,  566. 

Dred  Scott  case,  619-20. 

Dress,  219-20,  338,  344,  533;  see  also 
Clothing. 

Drought,  303.  _ 

Drugs,  xxi,  xxii,  xxvii. 

Drummond,  see  Fludyer  &  Drummond. 
Drunkenness,  21,  36-38,  150,  462,  470, 
559)  576- 

Dry  goods,  222,  231,  261-62,  264,  288-90, 
317-18,  327,  330,  344-45)  347)  355- 
56,  358,  36c>"64)  39 1 »  393)  401-02) 
41 2n,  423-24,  443,  45°, 465, 49°, 5°3> 
524n,  538-40,  548-49,  635- 
Duane,  Abraham,  Cornelius  and  James, 
403,  47 1- 

Duane  property,  405. 

Dublin  (a  slave),  329. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  250-51,  259,  279. 

Dubois,  193,  393;  see  also  De  Bois. 

Duck,  366. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  146,  152. 

Duer,  William  A.,  558,  561. 

Duffels,  45,  366-67. 

Duke  of  York,  58-59,  61-63,  67-68,  81  • 
125;  see  also  King  James  II. 

Dumont,  John,  504. 

Dunbar,  see  Haliday  &:  Dunbar. 
Dunbibben,  Daniel,  303m 
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Duncan,  James,  27 6n. 

Dung,  477;  dung  men,  602. 

Dunlap,  Robert,  392. 

Dunlape,  John,  396. 

Duplication  of  letters,  519. 

Durand,  John,  479;  illus.,  following  480. 
Durham,  Jane,  354. 

Duryee,  Abraham,  355,  391,  393-94. 
Dust,  see  Gold. 

Dutch:  Bible,  478;  colonization  by,  571; 
education,  583;  fishing  vessel,  71; 
goods,  227,  365,  384;  in  New  York, 

i(r33>  5°“57.  61 .  106-07,  I23>  I29> 
147-48,  160,  198,  357,  393,  629;  on 
the  Delaware,  33-^0;  prizes,  322; 
ship,  283;  trade,  324,  453,  464-66, 
469,  472,  474,  490-91 ,  538,  540,  542 
(see  also  Amsterdam);  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  212,  336. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  1 1-12. 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  9—10,  50,  69, 

7I“72,  336,  569-70,  636. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  1 1-1 2,  15- 

3°.  33~5r»  72.  122.  I24,  2i2- 
Dutch  West  Indies,  267,  306,  319;  see  also 
Curasao;  St.  Eustatius;  Surinam. 
Dutchess  County, 78,  85,  88,  91-93,  105, 
107,  118-19,  157,  159,  161-63,  166, 
168-71,  177, 179, 183, 186-89, 1 9I“98, 
200,  204-06,  439;  illus.,  following  128. 
Dutchman,  323. 

Duties,  65,  221,  225n,  226n,  227-28,  286, 

295.  3°9.  321.  384“85,  408-10,  413, 
416-22,  434,  442,  457,  465-66,  499, 
5i7n,  533;  see  also  Custums  admin¬ 
istration;  Drawbacks;  Smuggling; 
Townshend. 

Duyckinck,  Effie,  473. 

Duyckinck,  Evert  III,  xx;  illus.,  following 
128,  320. 

Duyckinck,  Evert  A.,  559,  563-68,  572, 
590-91,  623n,  627,  630. 

Duyckinck,  Gerret,  illus.,  following  320. 
Duyckinck,  Mary,  see  Mrs.  Gerard  W\ 
Beekman. 

Duyckinck  family,  335. 

Duyckinck  Plan  of  New  York  City,  fol¬ 
lowing  384. 

D)  'er,  William,  58-60,  62-64. 

Dyestuff,  504,  536;  see  also  Indigo;  Stone 
blue. 

Dyson,  Daniel,  293-94. 
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East  India  Company,  369-70,  410. 

East  India  convoy,  374. 

East  India  goods,  350,  362,  366,  369-70; 
see  also  Asian  goods;  Indian  goods; 
Oriental. 

East  River,  156,  389,  403,  493,  526,  529, 

539.  554,  556,  569,  610-n,  6r4,  618. 
Economics,  study  of,  559-60. 

Ede,  John,  2670,  27m,  3030. 

Edgel,  William,  279m 
Edmonds,  William,  2i9n,  2290,  269. 
Education,  xxi,  6,  10,  41,  74,  107,  122-23, 
157,  J59,  J8o,  183,  199,  203,315,336, 
406,  432,  479-84,  528-29,  540-41, 

554,  557-59,  56i~62,  566,  57°,  575, 
607-09,  616,  626,  628-29,  634,  636; 

see  also  Common  Schools;  Public 
Schools. 

Edwards,  475. 

Eells,  Marcellus,  61 2n. 

Eighth  Ward,  574^75,  577“78,  583,  588, 

600,  602-03. 

Elections:  Assembly,  63-64,  68,  74,  77- 
79,  85,  88,  91,  96,  100-01,  107,  109, 
xi2,  114,  1 16,  129,  141,  143-44,  155, 
163-64,  167,  176-80,  182,  186,  193- 

99,  574”75,  577-78,  580,  587,  593- 
94,  603,  615-16,  621;  church,  147; 
convention  delegates,  601,  603;  mu¬ 
nicipal,  21,  25-27,  29-31,  51,  55-56, 
65-68,  75,  136,  141,  577,  588,  604, 
610,  625;  parliamentary,  364-65; 
primary,  600-03;  senatorial,  593 — 
97,  599,  616. 

Electoral  laws,  574,  593,  597,  615. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  274,  469. 

Elkskin,  39. 

Ellery,  Christopher,  297m 
Emancipation,  561,  591-92,  617. 
Embargo,  153-54,  203-04,  253^  255,  370, 
4 10,  429-30,  435-36;  see  also  Non¬ 
intercourse. 

Embezzlement,  302. 

Emden,  Germany,  4. 

Emigration,  189,  561,  605-07,  617. 
Emmerick,  Germany,  8. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  627n,  628. 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  625. 
Enclosures,  567. 

Enemy,  trade  with,  229,  255,  400;  see 
also  Illegal  trade. 

England,  4,  7,  19,  54,  60,  62,  70,  78n,  79n, 
81,  124-27,  130,  138,  1 40-42,  144- 
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45.  1 53»  i67»  169,  1 74-75.  I77~78. 
1S0,  190,  199-200,  229,  234,  23711, 

-72>  3°5»  5°5>  5]9.  557. 56°.  564,  566. 
568,  576,  589-91;  also  British. 

English  Channel,  318,  374,  385. 

English  colonization,  20,  28,  35,  43-44, 

47.  49~52>  54.  56.  74,  94,  1 24,  393- 
English,  see  also  British. 

Enlistment,  112. 

Entry  fees,  347,  363~64,  37s,  457- 
Epidemics,  40,  97,  328. 

Episcopal  Church,  558-59,  629. 

Equity,  see  Chancery;  Exchequer. 
Erasmians,  5. 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  xxi,  528. 

Esopus,  N.  Y.,  38,  50-54,  72,  74,  122,  392, 
44s,  467,  469- 
Esopus  Indians,  54. 

Esopus  War,  Second,  51. 

Esquire,  use  of  title,  171. 

Essex  County,  N.  J.,  213,  358. 
Establishment,  church,  151. 

Estate  management,  162,  204. 

Estates,  settlement  of,  214-15,  252,  393. 
Esther,  375,  379. 

Estimates,  81,  103. 

Ethics,  commercial,  222,  224-29,  236, 

253>  273>  29°,  372,  455,  5°9,  533, 
542,  630. 

Euclid,  478. 

Europe,  travel  in,  xxiii,  xxvii,  560,  564- 
68,  583,  618,  628;  parks  in,  610,  612. 
European  goods,  355,  362-63,  365-66, 
369-70,  389,  413,  416-17,  468,  543, 

545- 

European  trade,  307-08,  317,  331,  408- 
09,  460,  500,  543,  548;  jee  also 
British  trade;  French  trade;  etc. 
Evacuation  Day,  494-97,  553. 

Evans,  93. 

Everett,  Edward,  571. 

Examinations,  college,  561-62. 

Exchange,  see  Bills  of  exchange. 

Exchange  rates,  64,  108,  290,  319,  33  m, 
346n,  382-83,  41 6n,  423,  433,  490, 
504,  509,  5i6n,  525m 
Exchequer,  Court  of,  173. 

Excises,  21,  24,  27,  32,  63,  65,  79n,  81, 
109,  1 1 5,  1 1 7,  1 7 1 ,  181-82. 
Executions,  135,  137,  554n;  stay  of,  138. 
Executions  for  debt,  4I4,  417-18. 
Expenses,  see  Overhead;  Cost  of  living. 
Export  bounties,  318,  348. 

Export  duties,  24,  227-28. 


Export  restrictions,  153-54,  203-04,  446, 
453-54.  464- 

Exports,  123,  153-54,  171.  .204,  224-25, 
227-28, 231-32,  235-68,  277-81, 288- 
311,  3H~22.  326-29,  338-42,  358-59, 
361,  382-83,  398,  401-02,  406,  409- 
IO,  41 5>  424.  44Sj  460— 61,  465—66, 
470,  472,  499-5°°.  5°4,  5 1 4-1 5.  522> 
534-38.  540,  543-44,  546,  548-49. 
635- 

Express,  86. 

Expulsion  from  Assembly,  hi. 

Exveen,  Cornelius,  120. 

Exveen,  Mrs.  Cornelius  (Catharine 
Beekman),  120. 

Family  ties,  see  Kinship. 

Faneuil  &  Gibbs,  154. 

Farming,  22-23,  49"5°.  54,  123,  170,  403, 

467,  477,  488,  499-5°°,  5°4,  546. 
Farquhar  or  Farquer,  Dr.,  220,  477. 
Fashion,  see  Dress. 

Fast  and  humiliation,  day  of,  84. 
Fauconier,  Peter,  106. 

Favors,  see  Services. 

Feathers,  344. 

Federal  Constitution,  527,  543,  592,  620, 
638.  '  ' 

Federal-State  relations,  576n,  606,  624. 
Federalists,  553. 

Feed,  405. 

Fees,  82,  98,  109-10,  1 13,  166,  169,  174, 
176,  178-79,  181,  184,  195,  207,  256, 

344,  384,  467. 

Felt  hats,  454. 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
580. 

Fences,  21 ,  404. 

Fenwick,  William,  xxiii. 

Ferris,  Benjamin,  194m 
Ferry,  New  York-Long  Island,  109,  132, 
149- 

Fevers,  493. 

Fiddle  strings,  393. 

Fifer,  488. 

Fifth  Senatorial  District,  578-82. 
Fifty-first  Street,  526,  540,  618. 

Filkin,  Henry,  141,  149,  193,  196-98. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  591-92,  594-96,  599, 
603,  621-22. 

Finance,  public,  98,  126,  129,  143,  146, 
159,  174,  180-82,  185,  187,  190,  202- 
03,  205;  see  also  Revenue;  Taxes; 
Money  bills. 
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Financial  crises,  416-18,  427-28. 

Fines,  75,  150,  152,  188,  225,  226n. 
Finkernagel,  Ernst,  illus.,  following  xxiv. 
Finnish  settlers,  33,  35. 

Fire  control  laws,  21. 

Fire  tongs  and  shovel,  405. 

Fires,  351,  494,  497,  571. 

Firewood,  405. 

“First  ship,”  desirability  of  shipping  by, 

37<^7%>  379n- 
Fish,  299,  355,  391. 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abraham  Keteltas  (Catharine 
Beekman),  xix. 

Fish,  Catharine,  568. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  574-75,  594,  596~99, 

616,  624. 

Fisher,  John,  393. 

Fishermen,  impressment  of,  229. 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  394,  469. 

Fitch,  Eleazer,  287m 
Flag-of-truce  operations,  276-77,  281-82, 
284,  299,  306,  534,  536. 

Flamen,  338. 

Flanders  ticks,  366. 

Flannels,  367,  464. 

Flatbush,  L.  I.,  123-24,  129,  147,  149-5°, 
156,  158,  528. 

Flax,  231,  235-37,  266,  372,  391. 

Flaxseed  trade,  224,  231-32,  235-66,  278- 
81,  291-92,  296,  299,  302,  306-07, 
311,  382,  398~99,  44?,  455,  469,  505, 
533-35,  537-38,  546,  548-49,  635. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  85-95,  97,  105,  138— 
43,  H5- 

Fletcher,  George,  see  Fletcher,  Son  & 
West  by. 

Fletcher,  Son  &  Westby,  505m 
Floating  custom  house,  229,  308-09. 
Florida,  595. 

Flour,  33,  66,  75,  87,  171,  204,  225,  250, 
255,  263,  279,  299,  304,  308,  319-21, 
326,  340-42,  405,  460-62,  464,  469, 

499- 

Flowers,  Mary,  477. 

Fludyer,  Sir  Samuel,  364,  447,  453;  see 
also  Fludyer,  Samuel  &  Thomas. 
Fludyer,  Samuel  &  Thomas,  345,  347- 
48,  35I_52»  363-64,  366,  374,  376, 
378-79,  38i»  383-86,  4”,  414-15, 
419,  459- 

Fludyer,  Sir  Thomas,  364,  447;  see  also 
Fludyer,  Samuel  &  Thomas. 

Fludyer  &  Drummond,  364. 

Fludyer,  Maitland  &  Company,  50m, 
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502-04,  506,  508-10,  512-13,  524n, 
526n,  527n,  545. 

Fludyer,  Marsh  &  Hudson,  416-17,  419- 
20,  422-23,  425-28,  43i-32,  446-52, 
456,  460. 

Fludyer,  Marsh,  Hudson  &  Streatfeild, 

424»  5°3,  506- 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  23on,  234. 

Flute,  German,  478. 

Fly  Market,  355,  388. 

Food  shortages,  39-40,  153-54,  500. 
Foreign  Missions,  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for,  569. 

Foreign-born,  prejudice  against,  see 
Native  Americans. 

Forest  fire,  204. 

Forfeiture,  57,  136-37,  139,  141-42,  186, 
238,  323,  534;  see  also  Confiscation; 
Seizure. 

Forgery,  473- 
Forman,  Joseph,  391. 

Forrest,  William,  557. 

Forsey  brothers,  397m 
Fort  at  New  York  City,  126,  130-33, 
135-36,  154- 

Fort  Amsterdam,  24,  51,  54. 

Fort  James,  54,  69-70. 

Fort  Niagara,  173. 

Fort  Orange,  see  Albany. 

Fort  Sumter,  623-24. 

Fortifications,  27,  55,  87,  98,  103. 

“Forty  Thieves,”  611-13. 

Forwarding,  520. 

Fosdick,  W.  W.,  61  in. 

Foulke,  Mrs.  Joseph  (Lydia  Beekman), 
xix. 

Founders  of  New  York ,  by  James  W. 

Beekman,  xxviii,  629. 

Four  Brothers,  237,  278. 

Fourteenth  Ward,  577-78. 

Fowler,  Samuel,  2150,  2i6n,  22on,  223n, 
224n-227n,  228,  229n,  242n,  243, 
25m,  266n,  267n,  275^  28cm,  28m, 
287n,  298,  30m,  304n~3o6n. 

Fowling,  218-19,  231 ;  piece,  218-19,  344m 
Frames,  405,  479. 

France,  6-7,  19,  54,  7°,  80,  83,  86,  90,  103, 
105,  125-27,  130,  173,  183,  185,  308, 

3*7,  324-25>  362,  37°,  373,  393,  409, 
446,  476,  478,  479n>  481,  483,  49°- 
91,  515-21,  524,  528,  529,  560,  564, 
574,576,625. 

Franklin,  Walter,  249-50,  258,  280,  289. 
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Franks,  Moses,  364-65,  367,  371,  374-79, 
382,  384-85,  387,  4i6n. 

Franzen,  August,  portrait  by,  following 
xxiv. 

Fraud,  26gn,  324. 

Free  Schools,  fight  for,  577,  584-89,  592, 
616,  629;  see  also  Common  Schools; 
Public  Schools. 

Free  Soil  Party,  573,  575. 

Free  trade,  560,  567,  575. 

Freebodv,  Samuel,  277m 
Freebody,  Thomas,  27cm 
Freedom  of  the  city,  66. 

Freeholders,  206. 

Freeman,  Domine,  147-51. 

Freeman's  Journal ,  585. 

Freemen.  98,  21311,  214. 

Freight,  handling  of,  72,  249-50,  256,  263, 
272,  276,  278-79,  294,  326,  473,  516, 
520-21;  charges,  244,  252,  254,  276, 
3i8>  330,  339>  345>  347,  378>  4*6n, 
444,  465- 

Fr6mont,  John  Charles,  619. 

French  Canada,  163-64. 

French  Guiana,  see  Cayenne. 

French  and  Indian  War,  218-19,  224,  229, 
254,  275,  548;  see  also  Seven  Years’ 
War. 

French  Revolution,  500,  514,  527,  638. 
French  West  Indies,  306,  320,  322,  324, 
401,  499~5°°;  factors,  224,  533,  536, 
541;  indigo,  266-68,  300,  307,  342, 

536* 

French-American  alliance,  491,  515. 
French-English  commercial  treaty,  518. 
Fresh  Water,  472. 

Fresneau,  393. 

Friendly  Galley ,  154. 

Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade,  433-34. 
Frieze,  363. 

Frigates,  152. 

Frontier,  advance  of,  163;  see  also 
Defense. 

Fruit  trees,  444- 
Fruits,  493. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  591-92,  594-98,  622. 
Fulton  Street,  156. 

Funds,  transfer  of,  296,  300;  see  also 
Banking;  Credit,  transfer  of. 

Fur  trade,  16,  41,  163,  467. 

Furniture,  337,  404-05,  486m 
Fusileers,  81,  102. 

Futures,  dealing  in,  238. 


Gage,  Thomas,  438,  460. 

Gaging,  287. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  571. 

Gallaudet,  see  Gauledet. 

Gambia,  309. 

Gamble,  Archibald,  505m 
Gambling,  32,  609. 

Gangs,  600-02. 

Gardener,  477,  492,  494,  50m. 

Gardner,  see  Cunningham  &  Gardner. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  626. 

Garner  &  Kemson,  401. 

Garrettson,  Freeborn,  207m 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  606. 

Garters,  357. 

Garton,  Thomas,  75,  78,  87,  91,  96-97, 
100-01,  I05n,  107,  114,  117,  u8n. 
Gauledet  [Gallaudet],  Paul,  475. 

Gauledet  [Gallaudet],  Thomas,  406. 
Gautier,  393. 

General  Abercrornbie ,  284m 
General  Assembly,  definition  of,  99. 
General  Assizes,  58-61. 

General  Association,  429,  436. 

General  cargo,  330. 

General  Committee  (N.  Y.  C.),  429—30. 
General  merchants,  544. 

General  Moncton,  401. 

Geographical  patterns  of  trade,  522-23, 

537- 

George  Street,  316. 

Georgia,  280,  302-05,  328,  549,  595. 
German  Democratic  Whig  Union  Club, 

575- 

German  flutes,  478. 

German  goods,  365,  384. 

German  Reformed  Church,  569. 

Germans,  162,  394,  474;  see  also  Palatines. 
Germany,  3-8,  336,  559,  566,  569. 

Gibbs,  Andrew,  154. 

Gibbs,  George,  2ign,  226m 
Gibbs,  Susannah,  354. 

Gibraltar  convoy,  374. 

Gifts,  174,  200,  263,  385. 

Gilbert,  Thomas,  2i6n,  225n,  24m,  242n, 
266n,  26yn,  279^  30m,  3o6n,  3icn, 
340- 

Gilding,  405. 

Gimp,  456. 

Ginger,  295,  300,  359. 

Gladding,  silhouette  by,  following  576. 
Glass,  232,  294-95,  363,  389,  391,  4~°- 
“Glorious  Revolution,”  77,  79n,  125,  143. 
Gloster ,  153. 
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Gloves,  kid,  516. 

Gold,  2S6,  310,  318,  329,  344,  396,  401, 
444.  463. 

Gomes,  Luis,  &  Company,  IC4. 

Good  Intetit ,  238,  278. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  357. 

Gossiping,  32. 

Gould,  see  Bcekman,  Son  &  Gould. 
Gould,  Edward  S.,  590. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham,  134-35,  138-42, 

4°3- 

Gouverneur,  Isaac,  296^  319. 
Gouverneur,  Nicholas,  319. 

Government,  attitudes  towards,  560,  575, 
585,  588,  615. 

Government  contracts,  436,  460. 
Government  funds,  remitters  of,  364,  381. 
Governor  of  New  York,  75,  77-85,  88-91, 

96- 104,  107-17,  121,  125,  127-28, 
J33»  j36>  H4>  146-55,  159,  164-70, 
173~2°3>  2°7>  4I4n>  438,  574,  576, 
637- 

Governor  Clark,  563. 

Governor  and  Council,  Massachusetts, 
1 40. 

Governor  and  Council,  New  York,  58-59, 
67,  69,  75,  79-80,  82,  84-85,  89,  92, 

97- 101,  104,  no,  129,  141,  144,  146, 
!55,  !57>  165,  183. 

Governor’s  Island,  see  Nutten’s  Island. 
Governor’s  mansion,  337. 

Governors  of  King’s  College,  203. 

Grace ,  376. 

Grace,  William  Russell,  xxv. 

Graft,  577,  600. 

Graham,  Chauncey,  198,  206. 

Graham,  Ennis,  435m 

Grain,  75,  137,  294,  308,  537,  567m 

Grammar,  478. 

Grand  jury,  59—60. 

“Grand  Tour,”  xxiii. 

Granger,  Francis,  592. 

Grant,  Ebenezar,  391. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  626. 

Great  Britain,  see  British;  England; 

English;  Scotland. 

Greatcoat,  355,  475. 

Great  Lakes,  437. 

Greece,  564. 

Greek,  study  of,  478,  558,  561. 

Greeley,  Horace,  574,  577-78,  582-83, 
586-87,  612,  622,  626. 

Green,  James,  227m 
Green-Wood  Cemetery,  xxviii,  xxxi. 


Greenhouse,  477,  492. 

Greenleaf,  Stephen,  -‘j'jn,  294. 

Gregg,  Robert,  3 56—58,  392-93. 

Gregory,  William  S.,  615. 

Grenville,  413. 

Gridley,  James,  601  n. 

Griggstown,  N.  Y.,  395. 

Grist  mill,  162. 

Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  383. 

Guarantee,  477. 

Guardianship,  556. 

Guinea  stuffs,  350. 

Guinea  trade,  303,  309-1 1,  329-30. 
Guineas,  384,  505. 

Gunpowder,  218,  320;  mill,  212. 

Guns,  277. 

Gynecology,  627. 

Habeas  corpus,  195-96. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  xxi,  353^  495,  524, 
528. 

Hackett,  William,  306m 
Hairdressing,  475-76;  see  also  Barbers. 
Hake,  Samuel,  450-52. 

Hale,  Nathan,  xviii,  492-93,  541. 

Half  joannas  (joes),  290m 
Half  posts,  384. 

Haliday  &  Dunbar,  365,  379-80. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  232,  274,  292-93. 

Hall,  A.  Oakey,  602. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Thomas,  53. 

Hallett.,  James,  468. 

Halsey,  Anthony  P.,  588n,  5890. 
Hamburg,  Germany,  274,  358,  371. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  222m 
Hamilton,  Andrew,  475,  487. 

Hammersby,  Lucretia,  391. 

Hammerslv,  John  W.,  626m 
Hampden  Hall,  434. 

Hanbury,  see  Thomlinson  &  Hanbury. 
Hancocks  of  Boston  (Thomas  and  John), 

285,  292,  32on,  544~45 >  547- 
Handicrafts,  66. 

Handkerchiefs,  357. 

Hanging,  135,  137. 

Hangman,  175. 

Hannah  (a  slave),  329. 

Hannah,  John,  477,  494,  50m. 

Hanover  Square,  231,  337,  388. 

Harbor  Master,  604. 

Hardware,  355,  362,  367. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  199,  202. 

Harlem,  N.  Y.,  22,  23,  33,  438. 

Harlem  River,  22,  73. 
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Harlequin,  283. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  620. 
Harpsichord,  478. 

Harris,  Thomas,  410,  412-13,  416,  420- 
si,  423,  443-46,  453-57,  461-62, 
47811. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  563. 

Harrison,  Caleb,  353. 

Hart,  Harvey,  602-04. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  437,  470. 

Hasbrooke,  Captain,  87. 

Hasbrouck,  91. 

Hasselt,  Overyssel,  Holland,  9. 

Hats,  303,  319,  365,  368,  372,  376-77, 
389,  407,  447,  459,  465 ;  see  also  Owen, 
Thomas;  Stonehouse,  George. 
Hauling  charges,  363. 

Havana,  Cuba,  326,  401-02,  472. 
Hawdon,  Michael,  97n,  ici. 

Hawker.  358;  see  also  Peddlers. 

Haws,  444. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  563,  591. 

Hay,  303,  405. 

Hayne,  see  McEvers,  Hayne  &  Clarkson. 
Hays,  Solomon,  395,  397-98,  400. 

Health,  public,  154,  328,  612. 

Hearne,  Dr.,  338. 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  93. 

Hebrew  divorce  laws,  576. 

Heerman,  Augustvn,  49. 

Hellgate,  East  River,  23. 

Helms,  Arthur,  238,  278m 
Hemp,  466. 

Hempstead,  L.  I.,  219. 

Henderson,  John,  250m  252n,  259^  260m 
Henderson,  Mathew,  245^  2 <6n,  280m 
Hendricks,  Thomas,  74. 

Hequet,  51 8n. 

Herbs,  338. 

Hercules ,  283. 

Heresy,  126. 

Hessian  fly,  499. 

Hessians,  493,  495. 

Hester,  375. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  xxv. 

Heysham,  Catherine,  354. 

Hibbard,  William,  589m 
Hiccox,  see  Chambers,  Hiccox  & 
Chambers. 

Higher  law,  592. 

Hill,  David  B.,  xxv. 

Hindu  divorce  laws,  576. 

Hinoyossa,  Alexander  d’,  41-50. 


Hired  labor,  406,  474~75>  477>  4^3,  487, 
529. 

Hired  ships,  279-80,  284,  303,  324,  330, 
49],  S36- 

Hispaniola,  W.  I.,  70,  281-83,  3°6- 
Historical  Society  of  the  Tarrvtowns, 
owner  of  portrait  following  128. 
Historical  studies,  559,  571-72,  580,  629- 
30. 

History  of  the  Common  School  System  oj 
the  State  of  New  York,  587. 

“History  of  Religious  Missions,”  580. 
Hodgkin,  see  Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin. 
Hodgson,  William,  25cn,  2cgn,  280m 
Hodshon,  John,  331. 

Hoffman,  Martin,  194,  206. 

Hoffman,  Nicholas,  450. 

Hogg,  James,  61 2n. 

Hogg,  William  25cm,  253^  256n,  257^ 
259n,  262n,  263m 
Hogshead,  248,  34m,  377. 

Holland,  19,  48-50,  56,  147-48,  385,  425, 
564-66,  568;  see  also  Dutch; 

Amsterdam. 

Holland  Society,  xxx. 

Holmes  or  Holms,  James,  309-10. 

Homer,  478. 

Homespun,  220,  236,  261,  266. 

Honan,  Daniel,  95,  105. 

Honduras,  358;  see  also  Bay  of  Honduras. 
The  Hook,  see  Sandv  Hook. 

Hope,  473. 

Hopewell,  377. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  286. 

Hopkins,  William,  423. 

Hoppin,  Mrs.  G.  Beekman,  owner  of 
portrait  following  576. 

Hoppin,  William  Warner,  626 n. 

Hoppin,  Mrs.  William  Warner  (Catharine 
Beekman),  xxix. 

Horekill,  42-44. 

Horse  mill,  53. 

Horse  thieves,  27. 

Horses,  39-40,  170,  337,  477n,  488,  490. 
Horsfleld,  William,  306m 
Horticulture,  xxiii. 

Hose,  363,  365,  368,  446,  456-57. 

Hosier,  Abraham,  painting  by,  following 
xxiv. 

Hospitals,  see  New  York  Hospital; 

Woman’s  Hospital;  Dispensaries. 
Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides,  Paris,  5i8n. 
Hotels,  571. 
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Hough,  Mrs.  David  Leavitt  (H61oise 
Beekman),  xxiv. 

House,  Joseph,  375,  379. 

House  of  Commons,  142. 

House  furnishings,  xix,  344. 

House  of  Lords,  142,  567. 

House  of  Refuge,  627. 

House  of  Representatives,  see  New  York 
Assembly. 

House  tax,  58. 

House-moving,  618. 

House-painting,  404,  468. 

Household  accounts,  354,  404-05,  435, 
474-77,  492,  529. 

Houses,  214,  344,  360,  403-04,  452,  47 L 
494,  525;  see  also  Beekman  resi¬ 
dences. 

Howard,  Martin,  285,  305. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  xviii,  439,  492-93. 

Howse,  Captain,  see  House,  Joseph. 

Hucaback,  366. 

Hudson,  Giles,  447;  see  also  Fludyer, 
Marsh  &  Hudson. 

Hudson  River  and  Valley,  50,  66,  92,  ic6, 
161,  178,  233,  523,  614,  635,  637;  see 
also  North  River. 

Huger,  John  Welles,  xxiv. 

Huger,  Mrs.  John  Welles  (Catharine  A. 
Beekman),  xxiv. 

Hughes,  John  Joseph,  Bishop,  580. 

Hughes,  Owen,  237. 

Hull,  Captain,  272. 

Hullet,  William,  483. 

“Hunkers,”  573,  574m 

Hunt,  Washington,  593,  598,  600,  606, 
621,  625,  626m 

Hunter,  Robert,  1 10-16,  149-50,  152, 

1 54—55,  162,  164-66,  1 8  r . 

Hunting,  218-19,  23L  533,  548. 

Hurd,  John,  224,  234^  2960. 

Hurst,  Charles,  412. 

Hurst,  Charles  &  John,  447,  456. 

Huygens,  Christiana,  see  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Beekman. 

Hyde,  Robert  &  Nathan,  365,  416,  447, 

-  /■ 

456-57- 

Hyer  or  Heyer,  William,  341. 

Hyet,  Anna,  483. 

Hyson  tea,  465-66. 

Ice,  navigation  interrupted  by,  256. 

Illegal  trade,  229,  320-22,  446,  454,  542; 
see  also  Smuggling;  Contraband. 

Illiteracy,  200. 


Immigration,  1 1 6,  153-55,  162,  579. 

Importation,  excessive,  442-43,  449,  451— 
52,  455-56,  464,  502,  529. 

Imports,  xxii,  65,  218-22,  224-30,  233, 
237-38,  240-45,  259-62,  266-69,  277, 
281-83,  287-91,  295-311,  317-21, 
326-27,  329-31,  338-42,  344-47, 

349~5°,  358-59,  361-9 L  4°°,  402, 
405-06,  408-10,  41 2n,  413,  415-20, 
422-24,  426-28,  434,  441-48,  453- 
56,  459-6o,  463-66,  468-69,  473-74, 
478,  484,  486,  489-92,  498-500,  502- 
°3»  507-”,  51 5>  5!7n,  522,  524, 
535-49,  567,  635- 

Impost,  527;  see  also  Duties. 

Impressment,  203-04,  229. 

Imprisonment,  129-30,  139,  166,  188, 
295,  470. 

Inauguration  Ball,  528. 

Incorporation,  500,  580,  628. 

Indentured  servants,  474-75,  529. 

India  goods,  355,  370,  389,  413,  468; 
also  Asian  goods;  East  India  goods; 
Oriental. 

Indiamen,  370. 

Indian  relations,  15,  18,  21,  23,  35-39, 
42-44,  49-52,  54,  68,  73,  86,  1 16, 
127,  152,  163-64,  174,  188-89,  437, 

.  554,  569- 

Indictment,  175,  184. 

Indigent  exemption,  584. 

Indigo,  232,  265-69,  288,  293-94,  300, 
302-03,  306-07,  342,  535-37. 

Inebriate  Asylum,  627,  636. 

Inferior  goods,  see  Quality;  Complaints. 

Inflation,  108,  365-68,  370-71,  387,  435, 

489,  492,  497,  5°°,  541- 

Information,  see  Prosecution. 

Informers,  226. 

Ingoldesbv,  Richard,  84-86,  109,  130- 
34,  137,  146,  148-49- 

Inheri  tance,  171-72,  214-15,  217,  403, 
484-85,  498-99,  529-30,  539,  54L 
553-54, ,562. 

“Inland”  prices,  443. 

Innes,  Rev.  Mr.,  126. 

Inquisition,  4-5. 

Insect  pests,  504;  see  also  Hessian  fly. 

Insolvency,  181,  392. 

Inspection  of  goods,  228. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  572, 
577,  627. 

Instructions,  commercial,  252-53,  290, 
292-96,  298,  302,  319,  327,  342-43, 
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3S°~S^  359,  366-67,  373,  375,  387~ 
88,  398,  460-62,  517. 
Insubordination,  militia,  87. 

Insurance,  233-34,  239,  245,  251,  257-58, 
269-78,  282-83,  291,  296-97,  299- 

3°°,  3°5>  3°9~II»  3l8,  322>  326,  329, 
345-47,  362,  365,  373-8°,  383-84, 
401-02,  41 6n,  445,  457-6o,  463,  5l8, 
534,  536-37,  548,  618. 

Insurance  Office,  Old,  274m 
Inter-colonial  relations,  128-29,  152,  154, 
187,  191,  203,  233,  284-85,  409,  419, 
421 ,  436-37,,  548-49- 

Inter-state  relations,  499,  520-23,  548, 
624. 

Interest,  230,  286,  29m,  348-49,  354,  356, 
363,  38011,  393-96,  402-03,  422,  434- 

35,  444-45,  462,  469,  489,  501-02, 
506-13,  619;  see  also  Joint  ventures. 
Intolerable  Acts,  410,  424,  435. 
Introduction,  letter  of,  386. 

Inventory,  estate,  117-18. 

Investigations,  59,  62,  91-92,  108,  115, 
167-68,  186,  200,  577,  608,  616. 
Investments,  217,  233,  237-38,  240,  259, 

264,  269,  275-84,  307,  317-32,  338, 

345,  349-5°,  353,  356-6o,  362-65, 
385-86,  401-04,  441-42,  4 5I”52, 

461-63,  465-66,  47J“74,  484-85, 
487,  497-98,  500-04,  509-12,  516, 
522,  525-26,  529,  534-38,  540-41 1 
545-46. 

Invoicing,  248,  261-62,  345,  347~49,  352, 
356,  373,  378-79,  384,  392,  443,  457, 
459- 

Ireland,  94,  224,  229-32,  235-37,  239, 
245-46,  248,  250,  252,  258-60,  262, 

265,  270-71,  278-80,  29m,  292,  301, 
305,  307-08,  31 1,  338,  363,  365,  368, 
372,  382,  384,  393,  448,  455,  460, 

476,  5°5»  533-35,  537,  545-46,  548, 
564,  567,  578-79,  635;  see  also  Linens; 
Flaxseed  trade. 

Iron,  391,  469. 

Ironing,  475. 

Irving,  Washington,  3,  571,  590,  614,  629. 
Italian  silk  culture,  520. 

Ivory,  310. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  560. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  27m,  272n,  296m 
Jackson  &  Bromfield,  249^  544. 
Jacksonian  democracy,  553. 

Jacquiat,  Peter,  397. 


Jail,  403,  472. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  97,  1 51. 

Jamaica,  W.  I.,  223,  232,  267,  270,  278, 
281-82,  287,  306-07,  310,  320,  322, 

326,  341,  343,  358-59,  400,  472-7 3- 

James,  Henry,  557. 

Jane,  522. 

Janssen,  Foppe,  46. 

Jarvis,  James,  354—55* 

Jauncey,  James,  385. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  605. 

Jeffersonian  democracy,  553. 

Jencks,  C.  M.,  painting  by,  following  384. 
Jesuits,  126,  580. 

Jettisoning,  272. 

Jews,  224,  364,  385,  393,  570,  572,  627. 
Jogues,  Father,  17. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  479. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  223n,  296-97, 

470- 

Joint  accounts,  237-38,  244,  249-50, 
258-59.  _ 

Joint  ownership,  276,  278,  281-83. 

Joint  resolution,  597. 

Joint  ventures,  2  66,  268-69,  279-80, 
292n,  293,  298,  303-04,  309-10,  322- 
23>  325-3°>  341-42,  4°i»  461,  465, 
472-73,  485,  504,  522,  535,  542;  see 
also  Partnership. 

Jolly,  338.  _ 

Jones,  David,  I93n,  195. 

Jones,  Elias,  480,  482. 

Jones,  Elias  G.,  6o6n. 

Jones,  Samuel,  319. 

Jones’  Woods,  610-14,  616. 

Jonge,  Philip  de,  324. 

Journeymen,  454. 

Juarez,  Benito,  626. 

Judah,  Hillel,  471 . 

Judges,  82,  137,  146,  160,  169,  178,  180- 
81,  193,  196,  199-200;  see  also 

Justices;  Chief  Justice. 

Judicial  reform,  178,  205,  207. 

Judiciary,  independence  of,  178,  207. 
Judiciary  Act,  82. 

Julich,  Germany,  6-8. 

Jumping  ship,  304. 

Junk,  466. 

Juries,  165,  175-76,  207. 

Jury  trial,  60,  70,  357. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  58,  75-77,  85,  124 
126-27,  150-52,  179-80,  189,  191 

205,358,498. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  572,  627. 
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Kansas,  619-20. 

Keith,  Alexander,  516-18,  519m 
Keller,  Alice,  see  Mrs.  William  Bedlow 
Beekman. 

Keller,  Charles  M.,  xxiii. 

Keller,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  (Mary 
Sheppard),  xxiii. 

Kelly,  John,  468. 

Kelly,  William,  393-94. 

Kemson,  see  Garner  &  Kemson. 

Kennedy,  William,  393,  395. 

Kennedy  &  Lyle,  394,  397^  399. 

Kerseys,  319,  338,  386,  400. 

Keteltas,  Abraham,  403,  458,  484. 
Keteltas,  Mrs.  Abraham,  406,  475,  485. 
Keteltas,  Rev.  Abraham,  403. 

Keteltas,  Jane,  see  Mrs.  James  Beekman. 
Keteltas,  John,  479,  485. 

Keteltas  house,  403-04. 

Kettles,  43. 

Kibby,  Joseph,  30m. 

Kieft,  William,  15,  18,  23. 

Kiersted,  Elizabeth,  354. 

Kilburn,  Lawrence,  xix,  xx,  405,  468, 
479;  portraits  by,  following  320,  384. 
King  Charles  II,  54. 

King  George  I,  116. 

King  George  II,  190,  1 99-201,  203. 

King  George  III,  231. 

King  George  Street,  525. 

King  George’s  War,  183,  185-89,  193, 
275>  277>  279>  282-83,  288,  317,  319— 

28,  358,  536>  538>  548- 
King  James  II,  68-70,  95,  124-25,  127, 
140;  see  also  Duke  of  York. 

King  Leopold,  564. 

King  Louis  XIV,  54. 

King  William  III,  95,  125,  127,  129, 
136739>  r4L  144- 

King  William’s  War,  83-84,  86-87,  126- 
3p- 

King  in  Council,  60,  190. 

King’s  College,  203,  217,  355,  432,  480, 

533-34- 

Kings  County,  124,  126,  128,  130-32, 

«*.I35>  i4ij  H3-44,  I48,  15°,  2I3- 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  359. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  74,  77,  86-87,  92,  105- 
07,  118-19,  338,  398,  440,  448,  486- 
87,489-92,500,541. 

Kinship,  importance  of,  335,  346-47,  450, 
49L  534,  559- 

Kirk,  Hugh,  253n,  2540,  262n,  263m 
Kitchen  utensils,  478. 


Knee  buckles,  344,  357. 

Knitted  hose,  457. 

Knives,  43. 

Know  Nothing  Party,  579,  619. 

Knox,  Henry,  496. 

Knoxs  &:  Alcock,  254^  258n,  263^  27on, 
29m. 

Kor tright,  Lawrence,  221,  269,  301,  302 n, 
341- 

Kortright  &  Lawrence,  306m 
Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz,  sketch  by,  following 
xxiv. 

Kuyter,  Jochem  Pietersen,  22-23. 

Labor,  68,  204,  248,  304,  362,  371-73, 
404,  426,  454,  456, .  487,  499,  560, 
567,  575;  see  also  Hired  labor;  Serv¬ 
ants;  Slaves;  Indentured  servants. 
Lace,  320;  gold  lace,  401. 

Lagrange,  N.  Y.,  93.  _ 

Laight,  Edward  &  William,  450-51. 

Lake  Champlain,  361,  526,  540,  562. 
Lake  Ontario,  164. 

La  Montagne  (de  La  Montanie),  John, 

27,  39L  404,  468,  477- 
La  Montagnie,  Abram  de,  434. 
Lamplighters,  602. 

Lanchon  Brothers,  527. 

Landholding,  42~43>  5°»  74,  76-77,  92~ 
94,  97,  104-05,  1 1 8,  120-21,  155-56, 
159-63,  165,  171-72,  192,  201,  206, 

21 8,  335 ,  472,  497,  5°4~o6,  540,  61 1- 
13,  635,  637;  see  also  Real  Estate. 
Landscape  architects,  609-10,  612. 
Langdon,  Richard,  323-25. 

Language,  221-22,  519-20. 

Lansing,  Gerrit,  471. 

Lathers,  Richard,  622. 

Latin,  478,  558,  561-62,  570. 

Law  study,  563,  629^  see  also  Columbia 
Law  School. 

Law  enforcement,  226-29,  255>  321,  408- 
°9,  533* 

Lawns,  366,  516-18. 

Lawrence,  Captain,  338. 

Lawrence,  Effingham,  503-06,  51 1,  513, 
5i4n,  515,  524-25,  526m 
Lawrence,  Isabella,  see  Mrs.  Henry 
Rutgers  Beekman. 

Lawrence,  John,  328. 

Lawrence,  Richard,  xxvi. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Richard  (Josephine 
Bavlev),  xxvi. 

Law'rence,  William,  145. 
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Lawrence,  see  Kortright  &  Lawrence. 
Lawyers,  xxiii-xxv,  xxx,  98,  173-74,  176, 
1 95-96,  205-06,  223,  296,  304-05, 

323,  335>  3S7>  449>  47°,  558,  592, 
594- 

Lead,  363,  376,  389,  394,  409. 

Leakage,  309. 

Leake,  John,  344. 

Lease,  468. 

Leather  breeches,  475. 

Le  Clear,  Thomas,  portrait  after,  follow¬ 
ing  576. 

Lectures,  566,  580. 

Ledman,  Jacob,  475. 

Lee,  Henry,  480. 

Lefferts,  A.,  309m 
Legacies,  see  Inheritance. 

Legacy  transfer,  29m. 

Legal  tender,  202,  230,  409-10,  414-18, 
434,  540,  547;  see  also  Paper  money. 
Leg  are,  Thomas,  303m 
Le  Havre,  France,  564. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  55,  58,  65,  71,  77-78,  80, 
83,  ^6-37,  157,  336. 

Leisler,  Mrs.  Jacob,  140. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  Jr.,  138,  141-42. 
Leislerians,  79,  83,  85,  88,  91-92,  94-97, 
1 14,  120,  126-45,  633. 

Lemet,  Louis,  pastel  by,  following  480. 
Lemons,  308. 

Leonard  Street,  556. 

Le  Roux,  Bartholomew,  343,  393. 

Le  Roux,  Charles,  157. 

Le  Roux,  Mrs.  Charles  (Catharine 
Beekman),  157. 

Le  Roy  Place,  557,  illus.  following  576. 
Le  Roy  &  Rutgers,  401-,  465. 

Lesley,  James,  483. 

Letter-writing,  procedure,  215. 
Letterbooks,  217,  232,  244^  268m 
Leveritt,  John,  266m 
Levy,  Hyman,  224,  391,  393. 

Lewin,  John,  58,  62-63. 

Lewis,  David,  223n,  297m 
Lewis,  Morgan,  2c>7n,  480. 

Lexington  and  Concord,  battles  of,  428- 
29,435,481. 

Leyden,  Holland,  122-23. 

Liability,  260. 

Libel,  175. 

Liberia,  605-07. 

Liberty  Pole,  434. 

Libraries,  336,  558,  572. 

Licenses,  106-07,  181,  189,  344,  358,  467. 


Liege,  Belgium,  5. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  59,  125,  128,  161, 
179,  183,  199,  582,  593,  597,  599. 

Lighthall,  James,  470-71. 

Lignumvita,  232,  291,  300,  307. 

Lime,  404. 

Lime  juice,  263. 

Limes,  344. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  622,  624. 

Linens,  219,  230-31,  235-36,  239,  245, 
254n,  258-62,  265-66,  338,  344,  365- 
66,  368,  370-72,  384,  455,  534-35- 

Linseed  oil,  236,  299,  465. 

Lintot,  Bernard,  391. 

Liquor  excise,  109,  115,  171,  180-82. 

Liquor  sales,  restriction  of,  21,  36-38. 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  27m,  461. 

Lispenard,  Aletta,  see  Mrs.  Adrian 
Beekman. 

Lispenard,  Leonard,  465. 

Lister,  193. 

Literature,  Senate  Committee  on,  585, 

5  IP- 

Literary  criticism,  560. 

Literary  World,  590. 

Little  David,  278. 

Little  Garry,  21 7,  281. 

Liverpool,  281. 

Liverpool,  England,  213,  215,  277,  283, 
289,  291,  326,  362,  365,  379-80,  457, 
568. 

Living  costs,  see  Cost  of  living. 

Livingston,  Edward,  207. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  119,  160,  i62n,  167, 
170-72,  191-92. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Gilbert  (Cornelia 
Beekman),  119,  160,  i6in,  163,  171- 

.  J2' 

Livingston,  Henry,  i62n,  183,  191,  193- 
94,  197-98,  204,  206,  3o6n,  310,  342. 

Livingston,  Janet,  see  Mrs.  Henry 
Beekman. 

Livingston,  Peter  R.,  435m 

Livingston,  Philip,  160. 

Livingston,  Robert,  93-94,  H4n,  115, 
1 19,  160,  162,  279. 

Livingston,  Robert,  Jr.,  167. 

Livingston,  Robert  G.,  388,  450,  452. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  16 in,  203,  206-07. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Robert  R.  (Margaret 
Beekman),  171,  206;  portrait,  fol¬ 
lowing  128. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  owner  of  portrait 
following  128. 
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Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  207. 
Livingston  family,  157,  335. 

Lloyd,  Henry,  225n,  227,  244,  245^  266n, 
268n,  2700,  276n,  28on,  292,  293n, 
295n>  296,  300,  305,  306m 
Lloyd,  William,  267,  30cm,  306-07;  see 
also  Seymour  &  Lloyd. 

Loan  Offices,  487,  489. 

Loans,  215,  286,  29m,  294,  316,  325,  365, 
4 °3,  434,  439)  462,  484,  492,  5OI> 
536,  541. 

Lobbying,  88,  138,  1 40-43,  150,  163,  171- 
72,  174-75)  I9°>  41*-!2)  422,  bio. 
Local  government,  50-51,  75,  104. 

Local  history,  629. 

Local  trade,  266,  361,  441,  466-71,  523- 
24»  535)  539-40,  548. 

Lockman,  DeWitt  M.,  portrait  by,  fol¬ 
lowing  xxiv. 

Logic,  478. 

“Log-rolling,”  88,  182,  185,  610,  612. 
Logwood,  358,  465-66,  468,  473. 

London,  England,  xxii,  58-59,  89,  105, 
126-27,  130,  138,  140-42,  144-45, 
218-21,  229,  232,  250-51,  258-60, 
262,  2 66,  268-74,  277-78,  282-83, 
286,  288-91,  301,  307,  309-10,  316- 

19,  3-9,  33 1 ,  345-5-)  358-59,  362- 
67,  369“7i)  373-88,  391, 401-02,  405, 
421,  425,  427,  446-47,  458,  462,  468, 

473,  47^,  478,  491  >  5°4“°5,  5ID,  5 r3, 
515,  518-19,  535-37,  540,  545-46, 

548,  566-67,  610,  614. 

Londonderry,  Ireland,  237,  239,  250,  252, 
262,  448-49,  460. 

Long,  George,  406. 

Long,  Robert  &  Richard,  461-62. 

Long,  William,  482. 

Long  Island,  20,  28,  61,  780,  109,  U2n, 
123,  130-33,  135,  147-48,  231,  241, 

437,  439,  459,  535- 
Long  Island  Head,  1 52. 

Long  Island  Sound,  228,  283. 

Longinus,  478. 

Looking  glasses,  43- 

Lopers,  Johanna,  see  Mrs.  Henry 
Beekman  I. 

Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  see 
Board  of  Trade. 

L’Orient,  France,  515,  518,  520,  527. 
Lorillard  snuff  factory,  571. 

Loring,  Joshua,  xviii,  493. 

Losses,  228,  237-38,  241-42,  244,  250, 
253,  255,  271-72,  274-75,  278-80, 


282,  287,  290,  304,  309-10,  320-22, 
325-28,  330,  338-39,  358,  374-75, 
379,  383)  387,  401, 423,  425,  427,  451, 
458-59)  461,  463,  466,  473-74,  486, 
497,  S°2~o 4,  5o6»  5°9~10)  51 7,  522, 
5-9,  538. 

Lott,  Abraham  P.,  4350,  436. 

Lottery,  275,  355,  451,  453,  534,  607-09. 
Lotus  Club,  xxxi. 

Loudon,  John  Campbell,  4th  Earl  of,  255. 
Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton  Island,  255. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  563. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  52,  109,  146,  148. 

Low,  Cornelius  P.,  21 8n. 

Low,  Isaac,  438. 

Low  Countries,  see  Belgium;  Holland. 
Loyalist  Declaration  of  Dependence, 
231. 

Loyalists,  230-31,  435,  437“38,  494,  497“ 
98,  526,  529;  see  also  Tories. 

Loyalty,  conflict  of,  229-31,  428,  430. 
Loyalty,  declarations  of,  80,  96,  200-01. 
Loyalty  oath,  188. 

Loyalty  Vindicated. ,  139. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel,  391. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel  William,  354. 

Ludlow,  George,  450. 

Ludlow,  John,  306m 
Ludlow,  William,  355,  450. 

Ludlow,  Shaw  &  Ludlow,  450. 

Lumber,  263,  402;  see  also  Boards. 
Lungees,  369-70. 

Lutherans,  4-7,  35-36,  162. 

Lydius,  John  Henry,  285. 

Lyle,  see  Kennedy  &  Lyle. 

Lymen,  John,  153. 

Lynsen,  Abraham,  216,  404. 

Lynson,  see  Moore  &  Lynson. 

Lyon,  154. 

Lyslar,  see  Leisler. 

McCall,  John,  356,  358. 

McCob,  393. 

McConnell,  John,  260m 
McCulloch,  John  Ramsay,  560. 
McCullogh,  382. 

McCullom,  393. 

McDonald,  Elizabeth,  475. 

McDougall,  Alexander,  43511,  436,  540. 
McEvers,  Hayne  &  Clarkson,  264m 
McFarlan,  396. 

Machinery,  flaxseed-cleaning,  253,  535. 
McKay,  Charles,  356,  358. 

McLeish,  Captain,  377. 
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McManus,  Charles,  243^  253, 

254n,  255,  257n,  258,  26on,  263m 
McMaster,  J.  A.,  585. 

McNeight,  393. 

McVickar,  John,  559-61,  567,  575. 
Madeira,  trade  with,  154,  220-21,  229, 
274,  278,  291,  308,  326-27,  402,  406, 
4f9>  473- 

Madeira  wines,  see  Wines. 

Madison,  James,  480-81. 

Madison  Avenue,  xxix. 

Magistrates,  selection  of,  75. 

Magna  Carta,  60. 

Mahogany,  344,  405. 

Maiden  Lane,  525. 

Mail  service,  520-21. 

Maine,  152. 

Maine  Law,  581-82. 

Maitland,  see  Fludyer,  Maitland  & 
Company. 

Malbone,  Evan  and  Francis,  22on,  221  n, 
27in-274n;  see  also  Malbone  & 
Vernon;  Wickham  &  Malbone. 
Malbone  &  Vernon,  277m 
Maltby,  345,  351. 

Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  563. 

Manchester,  England,  365,  387,  447,  457, 
503,  568;  see  also  Robert  &  Nathan 
Hyde;  Charles  Wood. 

Mangres,  2930. 

Manhattan  Island,  12,  17,  35,  46,  49, 

53~55>  74,  i5r6>  637;  see  a/so  New 
Amsterdam;  New  Orange;  New  York 
City. 

“Manneken  Pis,”  564. 

Manor  of  Livingston,  119,  160,  167,  170, 
206. 

Manor  of  Van  Cortlandt,  119,  161,  177. 
Manorial  rights,  159. 

Mantuas,  520. 

Manufacturers’  Trust  Company,  xxiv. 
Manufacturing,  229-31,  265,  364,  368-69, 
371-73,  386,  412,  425-27,  431,  446- 
47,  455“57,  464,  499,  5°2,  5°4,  540, 

544-4 5,  549- 
Maps,  285. 

Marbletown,  N.  Y.,  104. 

Marbois,  Francois  de  Barbe-,  515. 

Marck,  J.  and  P.,  525. 

Mare,  John,  portrait  by,  following  128. 
Marine  insurance,  see  Insurance. 
Mariners,  468;  see  also  Seamen. 

Mark,  Germany,  6,  8. 

Market  conditions,  228,  230,  232,  240-42, 


245-52,  259-62,  265-69,  280,  287, 
288-90,  294,  296-98,  300,  303,  306- 
10,  320-22,  324,  328-29,  338-43, 

35^52,  359,  365~66,  368-70,  376, 
382-84,  386-87,  398,  402,  407,  415- 

17,  420,  422-27,  442-43,  454-55, 
461-64,  466,  471,  490,  498-99,  501- 
02,  504-05,  509,  513,  516-18,  522, 

524,  53^3 8,  542-43,  546. 

Market  Street,  316. 

Marketing  procedures,  248-49,  266. 
Marketmen,  impressment  of,  229. 
Markets,  388-89. 

Markup,  289,  366,  41 6n,  422,  544. 
Marriage,  35-36,  114,  119-20,  157, 
160-61,  199,  217,  222,  335,  343-45, 

529,  554-55,  568~69- 
Marsalis,  Peter,  477. 

Marschalck,  F.,  plan  of  New  York  by, 
following  384. 

Marsden,  John,  25on,  308m 
Marsh,  James,  306m 

Marsh,  Samuel,  432,  447;  see  also  Fludyer, 
Marsh  &  Hudson. 

Marshall,  Thomas,  25on,  252n,  253^ 
259n>  2630,  276n,  30m. 

Marshall,  Walter,  2470. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  152. 

Martin,  John,  392,  395,  398. 

Martinique,  W.  I.,  324-25. 

Mary ,  341,  343. 

Maryland,  35-36,  43~45,  49~5°>  599- 
Mason,  477. 

Massachusetts,  20,  140,  146,  152,  167, 
249n,  295,  428-29,  545-46,  59°,  6oon. 
Masts,  277. 

Mathematics,  561-62. 

Mathews,  Vincent,  357. 

Mathews  Field,  N.  Y.,  357. 

Mattresses,  399. 

May,  Tulip,  395. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  595-99,  604. 

Maycum,  Joseph,  2380. 

Mayor  of  New  York  City,  58,  62-63, 
66-67,  154,  602,  6 1 1 ,  621,  625. 

Mayor  and  Aldermen,  58,  62-67. 

Meal  Market,  388. 

Measures,  see  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mechanics,  434~35>  56L  575- 
Mecom,  Benjamin,  406. 

Medical  expenses,  338-39,  477-78. 
Medical  history,  xxviii. 

Medicine,  practice  of,  xxi-xxiii,  xxv- 
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xxvii,  122-23,  1 35,  157,  213,  315, 
327-28,  337,  627-28,  636. 

Megapolensis,  Domine,  53. 

Melville,  Herman,  559. 

Mennonites,  5. 

Men-of-war,  270,  282-83,  320,  322,  376. 

Mercantilism,  19,  108,  153. 

Merchant  class,  212,  214,  222,  233,  335; 
political  attitudes  of,  Ii2n,  145,  154, 
163,  204,  229-31,  364-65,  410-40, 
526-28,  620,  622. 

Merchantmen,  306,  317,  323-24,  326, 
536,  538- 

Merchants’  Coffee  House,  388. 

Messinetts,  388. 

Mexican  War,  573,  591. 

Mexico,  625-26. 

Michigan,  554,  615. 

Mico,  Joseph,  2830,  317-19,  329,  331-32. 

Midwout,  see  Flatbush. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  77,  83,  134— 35»  T37- 

Milford  Haven,  Wales,  473. 

Military  forces,  52,  57,  109-10,  128-29, 
186,  191-91,  194,  204;  see  also 

Militia;  Army;  British,  military 
forces. 

Military  supplies,  .185,  187,  204,  284-86, 
361,  364-65,  381,  391,  429,  436,  460, 
536,  539.  546-47- 

Militia,  33,  51,  54,  86-87,98,  105,  114-15. 
120,  124-26,  128-29,  13 1,  144,  160, 
163,  187-88,  191-93,  218,  615. 

Mill,  J  ames,  560. 

Milled  dollars,  287,  318-20,  342-43,  350, 
401 ;  see  also  Dollars. 

Milledoler,  Abian  Steele,  see  Mrs.  James 
William  Beekman. 

Milledoler,  Philip,  xxix,  569-70,  579. 

Milledoler,  Mrs.  Philip,  569. 

Milledoler,  William  S.,  569,  6190. 

Miller,  Charley,  602. 

Miller,  James,  2430,  2450,  247^  252n, 
257n,  276m 

Miller,  Robert,  267^  3c6n. 

Miller,  Thomas,  347,  376. 

Milligan,  393. 

Mills  and  milling,  24,  33,  53,  137,  205, 
212-13,  391-92. 

Millstone  River,  392. 

Ministers,  102,  105-07,  123,  129-30, 

136,  H7-52.  J58- 

Minorca,  172m 

Minturn,  Robert  B.,  6ion. 

Minuit,  Peter,  47. 


Minvielle,  Gabrielle,  70. 

Missions,  187-89,  569,  579-80. 

Mississippi  River,  274. 

Missouri  Compromise,  620. 

Mittens,  363. 

Modern  languages,  study  of,  558. 
Mogewarsinck,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  76. 
Mohawk  Valley,  361. 

Molasses,  173,  233,  287,  303,  320,  408-09. 
536- 

Molasses  Act,  321. 

Monarchy,  560,  564-65,  625. 

Money  bills  (special  appropriations),  79n, 
81-84,  89-91,  99-104,  109-13,  1 15— 
16,  179,  190-91;  see  also  Revenue. 
Money  market,  259-60,  271,  291,  547, 
635;  see  also  Cash;  Legal  tender. 
Monopoly,  18,  49,  75,  87-88,  109,  173, 
204-05,  292-94,  408-09,  635. 
Montagne,  see  La  Montagne. 

Montanje,  see  La  Montagne. 

Monte  Chris ti,  306,  400. 

Montgomery,  Captain,  28m,  306m 
Montgomery,  John,  167-68,  170,  172-73. 
Montgomery,  Richard,  207m 
Montgomery,  see  Stewart  &  Mont¬ 
gomery- 

Montgomery  Ward,  New  York  City,  472, 
525- 

Montmollin,  Frederick  de,  519^  see  also 
Nottnagel,  Montmollin  &  Company. 
Montreal,  376,  402. 

Montserrat,  W.  I.,  306. 

Moore,  Elizabeth,  393. 

Moore,  Henry,  396,  398. 

Moore,  Nathaniel  Fish,  561. 

Moore,  William  &  Richard,  306m 
Moore  &  Lynson,  478. 

Moral  philosophy,  study  of,  559,  561. 
Morality,  560,  564;  see  also  Ethics. 
Moravians,  187-89. 

Mordecai,  Henry,  393. 

Morgan,  Christopher,  586-88. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  612-13. 

Morgan,  John,  238,  299,  30m. 

Morris,  Lewis,  110-11,  11411,  115,  162, 
164-65,  173,  180,  199. 

Morris,  Lewis,  Jr.,  170,  179. 

Morris  faction,  179-80,  182. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  xix,  xxvii,  469,  486, 
488-92,  495-96,  498,  541. 

Mortgages,  36on,  431. 

“Mount  Pleasant,”  xviii-xx,  xxvii,  484, 
492-96,  526,  529,  539,  541,  554,  S6^, 
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564,  569-70,  618-19;  illus.,  follow¬ 
ing  xxiv,  384,  576. 

Moving,  487,  489-91. 

Moydores,  384. 

Mulattoes,  406,  474. 

Mulberry  trees,  444. 

Mulheim,  Germany,  7-8,  21 1. 
Mumbackus,  N.  Y.,  104. 

Munds,  Israel,  478n. 

Murder,  38-39,  134-35,  494,  554«,  602- 
03,  614. 

Murray,  Joseph,  195. 

Murray,  Robert,  459,  474. 

Murray,  Robert  &  John,  450-51. 

Murray,  William,  327. 

Murray  Hill,  450. 

Muscovado  sugar,  339. 

Music,  220,  478,  562,  565-66,  570,  583. 
Muskets,  238,  286,  330. 

Mutiny,  78n,  189,  304. 

Myers,  Hyam,  393. 

Nails,  363,  367,  377,  389. 

Nanfan,  John,  97. 

Nantes,  France,  516-18,  520. 

Nantucket  Shoals,  140. 

Narrows,  98,  133. 

Nassau  Stret,  525. 

National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  xxiv. 
Nationalism,  591,  624;  see  also  Unionism. 
Nationalities  in  New  York,  393-94, 
467—68. 

Native  Americanism,  579,  602. 
Naturalization,  66,  116,  124. 

Naval  stores,  153,  514,  537. 

Navigation  Acts,  19. 

Needles,  357. 

Negligees,  3650. 

Negroes,  68,  244,  248,  323,  344,  474“75, 
487-88,  529,  605-07,  617;  see  also 
Slaves;  Mulattoes. 

Neilson,  Catharine  Alexander,  see  Mrs. 

William  Fenwick  Beekman. 

Neilson,  William,  xxiii. 

Neilson,  Mrs.  William  (Hannah  Coles), 
xxiii. 

Neilson,  William  H.,  5890. 

Nesbitt,  Alexander,  29m;  see  also  Cole- 
brooke  &  Nesbitt. 

Netherlands,  3-6,  8-12,  212,  336;  see  also 
Holland. 

Neuberg,  Count  Palatine  of,  7-8. 
Neufville,  John  de,  365,  375,  384-85. 


Neutrals,  229,  498,  533. 

Nevis,  W.  I.,  71. 

New  Amstel,  33-36,  38,  4^42,  44,  48-49- 
New  Amsterdam,  15-18,  21-49,  51,  55, 
74,  212;  see  also  New  Orange;  New 
York  City. 

New  Barbados,  N.  J.,  399. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  156,  275,  568-70. 
New  England,  125,  128,  152,  223,  546-47, 
563-64. 

New  Hampshire,  152. 

New  Harlequin ,  284m 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  241. 

New  Jersey,  60,  no,  112,  154,  156,  213, 
287,  358,  390-9 U  396,  433,  467,  48b- 
89,  494-95,  499,  523»  537,  548,  606. 
New  London,  Conn.,  274. 

New  Mexico,  591. 

New  Milford,  Conn.,  274. 

New  Netherland,  12,  16-33,  38,  51-52, 
54-57,  212;  see  also  New  Amster¬ 
dam;  New  York. 

New  Orange,  55;  see  also  New  Amster¬ 
dam;  New  York  City. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  353^  392,  395,  398. 
New  York ,  460,  473,  485,  489.^ 

New  York  (Province  and  State):  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  92-94,  108,  163-64,  240, 
286,  289n,  305,  319,  321,  339,  346n, 
382,  390,  396,  410,  414-18,  421,  443, 
460,  463-64,  467,  499,  52°,  523,  526, 
537,  539,  548;  politics  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  23-31,  51-54,  56-69,  77-85, 

87- 104,  107-17,  1 21,  125-47,  155, 
I57~7°,  172-207,  230-31,  335-36, 
405,  408-10,  414^  418,  429-3°, 
432-4°,  486,  499,  54^43,  548,  553, 
572-77,  579-9°,  592~6oi,  604,  606- 

,  16,  621-22,  633-34,  636-38  (see  also 

Politics;  New  York  Assembly;  New 
York  State  Senate);  defense,  126-30, 
143,  152,  218,  284-85,  287;  educa¬ 
tion,  583-85,  587-88,  608-09;  im¬ 
migration  into,  153-55  ;  medicine, 
122-23;  population,  169,  205;  re¬ 
ligion,.  147-52,  188-89,  336;  social 
gradations,  119-20. 

New  York  Assembly,  (Provincial  and 
State)  27-29,  60-71,  74,  76-85, 

88- 91,  96-104,  107-17,  121,  125, 
128-29,  136-37,  141,  143-44,  146, 

155,  *57,  1 59-7°,  1 73-203,  207,  336, 
574-76,  578,  581-84,  593,  608,  610, 

612,  633-34,  637. 
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New  York.  Central  Railroad,  623. 

New  York  City:  economic  life,  66,  87-88, 
109,  118-19,  154,  156,  171,  204-05, 

212-13,  21 9.  224 “25,  234,  237~64, 
266,  270-71,  273-75,  277,  282-83, 
29m,  308,  316,  323,  337,  341,  353, 
361-62,  381-82,  3S8,  403,  443,  454, 

457.  497-5°°>  52I“23»  525~26>  529. 
535-36,  539,  54i,  545-47,  55_6,  563~ 
64,  569,  618,  634-37;  politics  and 
administration,  25-26,  58,  64-68, 
85,  87-88,  125-33,  136,  169-70,  175, 
180,  196-98,  205-06,  416,  418-19, 

42J,  429~3°,  433-39,  442,  553,  574- 
75,  577-78,  582,  58(^87,  592-93, 

595,  597-98,  600-05,  610-12,  615-16, 
620-22,  625,  633;  cosmopolitanism, 
393-9 4;  defense,  103,  126-27,  36U 
education,  575,  588-90;  health,  97, 
154,  328;  occupation  of,  230-31,  477, 
486,  491-98;  541;  parks,  609-14, 
616;  population,  153,  169;  seat  of 
Provincial  government,  78,  106-07; 
illus. ,  following  384. 

New  York  Colonization  Society,  606. 
New  York  County,  68,  169. 

New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  50m. 

New  York  Dispensary,  xxx,  627. 

New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy, 
389,  434m 

New  York  Herald ,  621. 

New-York  Historical  Society,  xxviii-xxxi 
57I-72,  577,  58°,  608,  629-30,  636; 
Beekman  portraits,  etc.,  owned  by, 
illus.  following  xxiv,  384,  576. 

New  York  Hospital,  xxv,  556,  627,  636. 
New  York  Journal ,  173,  175-76. 

New  York  Packet ,  401. 

New  York  Society  Library,  xxx,  528,  572, 
626,  636. 

New  York  State  Senate,  576-77,  579-85, 
588-90,  594,  597-99,  601-02,  606-^37, 
610,  612-13,  615-16. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  xxiii. 

New  York  Yimes,  578,  609,  613. 

A^rw  Yribune ,  574,  580,  582,  586n, 

597,  602-03. 

New  York  University,  558. 

New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy ,  328. 

New  York  Yacht  Club,  xxxi. 

New  Zealand,  567. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  xxiv,  353,  4S6n,  495. 
Newark  Mountains,  N.J.,473. 
Newfoundland,  27m,  292m 


Newland,  Edmund,  386. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  242,  324. 

Newry,  Ireland,  237-38,  250-51,  277,  280. 
News  Letter,  152. 

Newspapermen,  577. 

Newspapers,  193,  246n,  406,  468,  582, 
586n,  610,  614. 

Newton,  Thomas,  308m 
Niblo’s  Garden,  570. 

Nicaragua  wood,  462. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  70,  112,  125-27. 
Nicolls,  William,  52,  79,  88-89. 
Nijmegen,  Holland,  566. 

Nine  Men,  see  Selectmen. 

Ninth  Ward,  577-79,  598,  601-03. 

Nixon,  Thomas,  525. 

Nominations,  574,  577,  582,  600-03. 
Non-importation,  260,  290,  410,  412,  416, 
418-21,  424,  426,  434,  441-42,  444— 

45,  454,  464,  468,  542. 
Non-intercourse,  see  Embargo. 
Non-residents,  tax  on,  604m 
Norris,  475. 

North,  Thomas,  393. 

“North  about,”  385. 

North  America  convoy,  374. 

North  Carolina,  271,  303;  see  also 

Carolina. 

North  Country  goods,  427. 

North  River,  488;  see  also  Hudson  R,iver. 
North  Ward,  344,  471-72,  484. 

Northern  attitudes  towards  slavery,  591— 
92,  595,  6o6n,  619-23. 

Northern  colonies,  trade  of,  236,  265-66, 

31 1,  543-49- 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  294,  391. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  399,  469. 

Notes,  540;  see  also  Promissory  notes. 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  607-09,  616. 

Nottnagel,  51 9m 

Nottnagel,  Montmollin  &  Company, 
5 1 9-2 1  • 

Nova  Scotia,  292-94,  537,  549. 

Nurse,  338,  406,  477 ,  487. 

Nuts,  308. 

Nutten’s  Island,  154. 

Oaths,  57,  62-63,  66,  77,  80,  92,  127-28, 
J33,  135,  187-88,  197,  533. 

Oats,  303,  399. 

Obituary,  530,  534. 

Obscenity,  222. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  567. 
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Ogaro,  Charles,  30611. 

Ogden,  Aaron,  480. 

Ogden,  James  DePeyster,  6oon. 

Ogden,  Beekman  &  Ogden,  xxv. 

Ogilby,  Alexander,  23on,  245^  247n, 
256n,  258n,  26on,  262m 
Ogle,  William  and  John,  25m. 

Ohio  River,  563. 

Oil,  lamp,  405. 

Old  Dutch  Church,  388. 

Old  Slip,  357. 

Old  Slip  Market,  388. 

Olive,  281. 

Olives,  262. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  613-14. 

Onions,  232. 

Oothout,  393. 

Orange,  House  of,  6. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  495. 

Orange  Academy,  557. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  163,  169-70. 
Oratory,  478. 

Orchard,  53. 

Order  in  Council,  139. 

Ordering  procedures,  455,  464,  491. 
Oriental  trade,  500;  see  also  Asian  goods; 
China  goods;  East  India;  India; 
Persian. 

Orphan  Master,  31,  33. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  199-200. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  164,  174. 

Out  Ward,  472. 

Out-scouts,  102. 

Outfitting,  330,  401. 

Overcharges,  248,  261-62,  368,  372,  384, 
386,  400,  453,  457. 

Overdue  accounts,  391,  394-96,  402,  469; 

see  also  Debt;  Payment,  delayed. 
Overhead,  244-45,  24^,  251-52,  259>  271, 
318-20,  329-30,  339,  345,  347-48, 
363-64,  378,  401-02,  4i6n;  see  also 
Storage;  Cartage;  etc. 

Overseers  of  the  poor,  66. 

Overstocking,  426-27;  see  also  Importa¬ 
tion,  excessive. 

Overvaluation,  516,  525^  535. 

Overyssel  Province,  Holland,  9. 

Ovid,  479. 

Owen,  Robert,  Jr.,  5 96m 

Owen,  Thomas,  365,  368-69,  372-73, 

376~77>  447 >  454,  457;  see  also  0wen 
&  Stonehouse. 

Owen  &  Stonehouse,  460m 

Oyer  and  Terminer,  Court  of,  128,  130. 


Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  xxvii,  xxx,  xxxi. 
Oysters,  pickled,  340. 

Pacificism,  187-88. 

Packet  service,  515-16,  518,  520. 
Packing,  248,  348,  364,  399,  4i6n,  432. 
Padrien,  Philip  and  Anna  Barbara,  474. 
Painters,  391,  404,  468,  477. 

Paints,  391,  409,  420. 

Palatines,  153-55,  158,  162. 

Pamphlets,  285. 

Pans,  330. 

Paper,  355,  372,  389,  409,  420. 
Paper-hanging,  4c4,  477. 

Paper  money,  181-82,  202,  504-05,  518 

521,  526>  540,  543,  546,  635;  see  also 
Legal  tender;  Circulating  Medium. 
Papists,  see  Anti-Catholicism. 

Paraguay,  580-81. 

Pardons,  138-39,  141,  i43~44- 
Paris,  France,  518,  564-65. 

Park  Commission,  xxv. 

Parker,  Cortlandt,  xxiv. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Cortlandt  (Elizabeth 
Wolcott),  xxiv. 

Parker,  Katharine  Morris,  see  Mrs. 

William  Bedlow  Beekman. 

Parks,  see  Central  Park;  Jones’  Woods. 
Parliament,  108,  113,  125,  142,  167, 
173-74,  190,  221,  229,  2 66,  286,  305, 
309,  364-65,  384,  408-15,  4i7~2I> 

_424>  43°>  432>.434,  567- 
Parliamentary  privileges,  65,  14 1,  168, 
186,  195-97. 

Parochial  schools,  5850,  586. 

Parole,  437.  i' 

Part-ownership,  233,  238;  see  also  Joint 
ventures. 

Partnership,  232,  290,  307,  504,  534~35i 
also  Joint  accounts;  Joint  ventures. 
Passage  money,  474. 

Patriots,  498,  533;  see  also  Whigs. 
Patronage,  164,  169-70,  179-80,  182-83, 
191-94,  200,  202,  206,  595-96,  6oo, 
603-04. 

Pattern  cards,  455-56. 

Patterns,  388. 

Patterns  of  trade  of  Northern  colonies, 
543“49  • 

Paul  (a  servant),  475. 

Paupers,  584,  586,  628;  see  also  Poor. 
Paving  stone,  404. 

Pawling,  N.  Y.,  93. 

Pawling,  Albert,  120,  160,  168,  17cm. 
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Pawling,  Mrs.  Albert  (Catharine  Beck¬ 
man),  120,  172. 

Pawling,  Henry,  75,  77. 

Pay  and  allowances,  suit  for,  186. 
Payments  (remittances):  in  advance, 
249,  289,  297,  346,  348,  356,  395, 
398,  491;  in  bills  of  exchange,  2370, 
260,  262,  286-87,  291,  293n,  294, 
3OIi  3° 4,  3 1 7~i B,  332,  339,  346, 
35°,  359*  36i>  3s-~83*  397,  402,  415, 
460,  464,  468,  482,  489-91,  5°4~°5, 

5IO»  5l8,  52I>  535,  537-40,  543-44, 
546;  in  cash,  or  specie,  240,  278, 
285-87,  289,  294,  296-97,  299,  301, 

307,  3*°,  3l8“21,  323»  328~29,  331" 
32,  338~39>  34^-43,  345,  348n,  349, 
352,  354,  35^59,  36i>  363,  376,  38o, 
383-84,  386-87,  389,  396,  401-02, 
444,  463-64,  471,  491,  502-05,  51 1, 
518,  521-23,  535-40,  543-44,  546;  in 
commodities  (barter),  225-26,  228, 
233,  238,  240-41,  258-62,  284-87, 
289,  297,  301—02,  307-08,  310,  320- 
21,  338-40,  342,  349,  354,  358,  361, 
382-83,  398-99,  406,  448,  460-65, 
468-70,  483,  504-05,  521,  523-24, 

535""36,  540,  .543-44,  546;  in  credit, 
see  Credit  balances;  delayed,  451, 
-456,  462-64,  50m,  521-22,  528  ( see 
also  Overdue  accounts;  Debt; 
Credit);  on  demand,  354,  394,  396, 
424;  in  real  estate,  505;  in  securities, 
357, .  5°6,  52 6n;  in  sendees,  477,  523- 
24;  in  share  in  a  privateer,  323;  sus¬ 
pended,  43°“3 1  • 

Peace  of  Augsburg,  4. 

Peace  of  Paris,  233. 

Peace  of  Westphalia,  11,  19. 

Peach,  John,  365,  368,  371-72,  375,  381, 
•384,  386-88,  455. 

Peach,  Samuel,  345-47,  351,  375~77,  386, 
446n,  461;  see  also  Peach  &  Pierce. 
Peach  &  Pierce,  363-65,  367-68,  371-73, 
375,  377,  379n,  381,  385,  387-88,  41 1, 

415,  4i6n,  418-19,  422-23,  425,  431, 
446,  457~58,  461,  463-64,  545. 
Peaches,  493. 

Pearl  Street,  156,  388,  525. 

Peas,  153,  298. 

Peaslee,  Edmund  Randolph,  627m 
Peckwell,  Henry,  482. 

Peculation,  143,  146,  201. 

Peddlers,  1 8 1 ,  225,  245,  261,  296,  356-58, 
389-90,  392-93,  398,  467,  523,  540. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  472,  526. 

Pell,  Christopher,  &  Company,  34m. 
Pell,  John,  477m 
Pel  trow,  Jane,  477. 

Penington,  Thomas,  319,  331,  473. 
Penistons,  372. 

Penitentiary,  xxii. 

Penknives,  357. 

Pennsylvania,  60,  189,  238,  600,  606. 
Pepper,  339,  369,  376,  400,  445. 

Periwigs,  98. 

Perjury,  200,  533. 

Perquisites,  173. 

Perry,  220. 

Persian  goods,  370. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  xxiv,  520-21. 

Petit  Pierre  Brothers  &  Company,  5i4n, 

.  5I7"I9,  521  • 

Petition  of  Right,  60. 

Petitions,  57,  61-62,  66-68,  75,  95,  98, 
1 09,  129,  133-36,  138-41,  143-44, 
H7,  149,  1 54“56,  165,  196,  204-05, 
388-89,  422,  430,  528,  567,  584. 
Pewter,  310,  345. 

Pewterer,  391. 

Phaeton,  476. 

Phenix,  Elizabeth,  391. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  213,  223,  226,  238, 
240-43,  249,  256,  26on,  266-67,  27°, 
27m,  274,  277,  283,  298-301,  342, 
364,  421,  429-3°,  486-90,  492-93, 
.  519-21,  529,  537,  54D  547,  549- 
Philanthropy,  480,  542,  572,  628. 
Philipse,  179. 

Philipse,  Adolph,  166,  180,  182. 

Philipse,  Frederick,  55,  58,  65,  93-94, 
192,  194,  206. 

Philipse  Castle,  218,  534. 

Phillips,  see  Philipse. 

Philosophy,  study  of,  559,  561. 
Physiocrats,  560. 

Picardy,  517. 

Pictures,  405,  479. 

Pieces  of  eight,  384,  463;  see  also  Milled 
dollars. 

Pier,  21. 

Pierce,  see  Peach  &  Pierce. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  603,  621. 

Pierce,  Thomas,  508. 

Pierce  &  Brown,  425,  446n,  501,  506,  514. 
Pigeons,  218. 

Pilot,  277. 

Pilot  boat,  465,  474. 

Pine  Plains,  Nr.  Y.,  188. 
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Pine  Street  Meeting,  622-23. 

Pinney,  John  B.,  6c6. 

Pins>  351.  357.  371- 
Pintard,  John,  496,  528. 

Pipes,  300. 

Piracy,  27,  70,  91,  269,  304-05. 
Pistarines,  338,  402. 

Pistol  lawns,  366. 

Pistoles,  318,  320,  323,  329,  338,  342-43, 
384- 

Pistols,  34411,  405. 

Pitt,  William,  413. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  563. 

Plantations,  265-66. 

Plate,  337. 

Plays,  see  Androborus . 

Plier,  Cornelius,  324. 

Plover  hunting,  218-19,  231. 

Plowman,  Matthew,  70. 

Plunkett,  Mary,  353-54. 

Plympton,  Devonshire,  365. 

Pneumonia,  630. 

Pocket  borough,  365. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  559. 

Political  crimes,  57,  59,  75,  77-78,  95; 

see  also  Treason. 

Political  disabilities,  141-44. 

Political  economy,  study  of,  560. 

Political  parties,  see  Leislerians;  Anti- 
Leislerians;  Morris  faction;  Colden 
faction;  Democrats;  Republicans; 
Whigs;  Tories;  Native  Americanism; 
Know  Nothing;  Taxpayers  Party. 
Political  views  of  New  York  merchants, 
see  Merchant  class. 

Politics,  national,  573-76,  591-92,  594- 
600,  603,  605,  616,  619—24,  626;  see 
also  New  York,  politics;  New  York 
City,  politics;  Ward  politics. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  573-74. 

Polly ,  490. 

Pomeroy,  Bartholomew,  &  Son,  423, 
502-03,  505-08,  513. 

Pomeroy,  Thomas,  503-07,  510-14,  524^ 
526,527.  . 

Pomeroy,  William,  &  Sons,  318-19,  33m. 
Pomeroy  &  Streatfeild,  331-32,  345-48, 

35°~5I»  362-63,  366,  382- 
Pomeroy  firm,  545. 

Pomeroys  &  Hodgkin,  362-63,  365-66, 

36 9-7 T»  374-77.  379.  38i>  385—86, 
401-02,  410-13,  41 5-1 8,  421-22,  424, 

43 D  441,  446,  452-54,  462,  463^ 
478m 


Pondartin,  Daniel,  &  Son,  517,  5i8n, 
519m 

Poole,  William,  579,  602-03. 

Poor,  care  of,  68,  204,  435,  439,  586;  ree 
also  Paupers. 

Poplins,  388. 

Population  trends,  499-500. 

Poree,  478. 

Pork,  75.  I53.  3*9,  321,  338,  34°,  34in, 

399,  5°5n,  521*  . 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  273. 

Port  charges,  401,  457. 

Porterage,  457. 

Portmanteau,  405. 

Portraits,  405,  479. 

Portugal,  16,  47,  415. 

Post,  521. 

Post  Road,  392. 

Postage,  319. 

Potash,  504,  514. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  118,  166,  196,  198. 
Powder,  see  Gunpowder. 

Powell,  James  Edward,  28on,  302-05. 
Powell  &  Wiley,  303n,  304m 
Power  of  attorney,  223,  359. 

Preachers,  189. 

Prejudice,  see  Discrimination. 

Premiums  on  bills,  505;  on  cash,  518,  521; 

see  also  Insurance. 

Prepayment  of  freight,  444. 

Prerogative,  69-,  96,  no,  112-14,  167, 
174,  178,  180,  190,  193,  200-02. 
Presbyterians,  198,  432,  569,  607. 
Presidential  nominations,  573-74. 

Press  freedom,  175,  186. 

Press  gangs,  426. 

Pretty  Betsy ,  378. 

Price,  Benjamin,  423. 

Price  trends,  60,  227,  229,  231-33,  237, 

24°~43.  245~46.  249~53>  26 r,  264. 
267-69,  275,  280,  289-91,  295,  297- 

99.  3°3.  3°8.  324,  329n»  339.  34i~42, 
347.  35°.  359.  362-63,  365-66,  368- 
72>  376,  382-84,  386-87,  398,  4°°. 
403,  410,  413,  415-16,  422-23,  425- 
28,  443,  461,  464,  489,  492,  501,  504, 

5°9,  5*3,  5J7,  52°,  542- 
Primage,  257,  378. 

Primary  elections,  600-03. 

Prime,  Rufus,  61 1 . 

Prince  Edward ,  283,  284m 
Prince  George ,  458. 

Princess ,  15. 
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Princeton  College,  432,  478,  480-83,  533, 
540,  553- 

Pringle,  Hugh,  457. 

Printed  cottons,  388;  see  also  Calico 
printing. 

Printer,  Government,  89. 

Priscilla ,  281. 

Prisoners  of  war,  277,  282,  493. 

Prisons,  101,  586. 

Private  hearings,  62. 

Privateering,  70-71,  105,  152,  212,  270, 
273,  27 6,  283-84,  300,  304-05,  317, 
320-28,  358,  534,  536,  538. 

Privy  Council,  138,  141;  see  also  King  in 
Council. 

Prizes,  71,  227n,  256,  276,  277^  282-84, 
320-25. 

Proclamation,  131-33. 

Proclamation  money,  480. 

Profanity,  221. 

Profit,  232,  244-45,  261  >  269>  274“75> 
281,  283,  284n,  289,  293,  295,  302, 
320-23,  325-30,  352,  358-59,  362-65, 
385-86,  401-02,  406,  415,  4160,  422, 
427,  443~45>  4 55>  462-63,  465-66, 
47I~74,  4S4,  5°3>  5°9.  5j4,  5i7>  52i> 
539?  54 1,  549- 

Prohibition,  554,  581,  583,  616,  634. 

Promissory  notes,  292,  305,  395,  523. 

Promotion  of  business,  443,  454,  457,  549. 

Proof,  of  rum,  287. 

Proof  of  loss,  272. 

Property,  79,  113,  171-72,  180,  186,  205, 
584  -86,  61 1,  613;  see  also  Land- 
holding;  Real  Estate. 

Property  qualifications,  567. 

Proprietary  government,  58-68. 

Prosecution  by  information,  184,  189,  207. 

Prosecution  for  debt,  223. 

Protection,  446. 

Protective  tariffs,  567,  575,  578. 

Protestantism,  4-8,  80,  125,  336,  565,  579, 
588,  616,  630;  see  also  American 
Protestant  Society;  Anti-Catholi¬ 
cism. 

Protested  bills,  260,  319,  346n,  349n,  382, 
456- 

Providence,  R.  I.,  xxix,  280,  323,  516,  544, 
547- 

Provincial  Congresses,  4290,  430,  435-40. 

Provisions,  204,  229,  255,  259,  277,  279- 
81,  285,  293-94,  296,  302-03,  306-08, 
317,  319-22,  327-29,  341-42,  358-59, 
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388,  39 L  398,  416,  429,  534,  537-38, 
548. 

Provoost,  Catharine,  see  Mrs.  Gerardus 
Beekman. 

Provoost,  David,  145. 

Provoost,  John,  309m  310. 

Provoost,  William,  399. 

Public  conveniences,  564. 

Public  health,  615-16. 

Public  houses,  171. 

Public  School  Society,  588-89. 

Public  schools,  554,  560,  575,  577,  583-89, 
592,  616,  626,  630. 

Public  securities,  497,  500-03,  506,  526n, 
527>  541. 

Public  stores,  153. 

Pump,  cistern,  404. 

Purchasing,  185,  238,  240-41,  244-47, 
2 53,  266-67,  294,  296,  535,  544-45; 
see  also  Agency. 

Quakers,  36,  194,  224,  450. 

Quality  of  goods,  352,  365,  368-69, 

372~73>  386-87,  427,454-55»  461-62, 
464,  516,  518,  535. 

Quarantine,  154,  618. 

Quartering  of  troops,  52,  131. 

Quebec,  376,  402. 

Queen  Anne,  95,  97-98,  116,  153-54. 
Queen  Anne’s  War,  105,  109-10,  112. 
Queen  Isabella,  603. 

Queen  Mary  II,  95,  125,  127,  136,  138-39. 
Queen  Street,  xxi,  156,  316,  388,  404, 
467,  47L  525- 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  131-32,  151, 
169,  213,  230m 
Quereau,  393. 

Quitrents,  93-94,  96n,  100-01,  105, 

165-66,  184. 

Radicalism,  540,  542-43. 

Railroads,  615. 

Raisins,  364,  391. 

Raminger,  Henry,  219m 
Randall,  S.  S.,  586-87. 

Randall,  Thomas,  324. 

Ransom,  272,  379. 

Raritan,  N.  J.,  353. 

Raritan  River,  155-56. 

Rasberry,  Thomas,  304. 

Rate  bill  and  indigent  exemption  system, 
584,  587-88. 

Rats,  399. 
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Ratzer  Map  of  New  York  City,  illus. 

following  384. 

Raven  duck,  366. 

Ray,  Stephen,  396. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  578,  587,  601,  6o2n, 
603,  609,  611-13,  614m 
Razors,  393. 

Read  &  DeWitt,  320. 

Readymade  clothing,  407. 

Real  estate,  18,  22-23,  33.  53~54,  7r. 
118-19,  124,  155-57,  159,  161,  166, 
I7°~7I>  l8°.  2I4,  218,  23on,  231, 
316-17,  337,  345 n,  359-60,  388-89, 
396,  402-^4,  452,  468,  47I-72» 
484-87,  494-95.  497.  500-01,  504-05, 
507,  510,  525-26,  529,  534,  540-41, 
562-63,  584-85,  619,  637;  .re*?  tf/so 
Property;  Landholding. 

Rebates,  insurance,  251,  271-73. 

Receiver  of  Taxes,  604. 

Receiver  General,  63,  107,  115-16, 
165-66. 

Recognizance,  184. 

Reconstruction,  626. 

Recorder,  66. 

Recruiting,  13 1. 

Redknap,  Colonel,  152. 

Reexportation,  329,  348,  408-09,  413, 

535.  545- 

Referendum,  434,  584-87,  616. 

Reform,  18,  21,  25,  58,  66 — 68,  554,  600, 
625. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church,  105-06,  121, 
123-24,  147-5 x.  *58.  *7°.  l8°.  2°3- 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  609. 

Registry,  ship’s,  324. 

Release,  323. 

Religion,  4-10,  35-36,  57,  65,  69,  71, 
102,  105-07,  120-21,  123-27,  147-52, 

1 57~58»  i62>  17°.  i8°.  187-89,  2°3. 
211-12,  217,  336,  432,  437,  480, 

554-55.  559.  564-65,  569-70,  579-8L 
586,  616,  626,  629-30,  636-37. 

Relphe,  see  Cooke  &  Relph. 

Remittance,  see  Payments. 

Remsen,  Peter,  354. 

Rensselaerswyck,  N.  Y.,  104. 

Rents,  26,  1 19,  185,  344,  360,  403-04, 
438,  468,  471,  477,  495,  501,  504,  507, 

525- 

Renwick,  James,  559,  561. 

Repairs,  household,  404-05,  471,  477; 
coach,  476. 


Representation  in  Assembly,  78-79. 
Representation  of  Remonstrance,  25-26. 
Representative  government,,  growth  of, 
21-22,  25,  27-29,  58,  60-69,  72, 
146,  155,  158-207,  336,  430-32, 

637-38. 

Republican  Party,  619-23. 
Republicanism,  560,  564-65. 

Requisitions,  81,  83,  99m 
Residence  requirements,  66,  180. 

Retail  trade,  66,  245,  261-62,  264,  321, 

353-56,  361,  388-89,  391-93,  415, 
424,  499;  see  also  Peddlers. 
Retirement,  231,  234,  264,  284,  524-25, 
530,  618,  620. 

Return  of  goods,  351. 

Return  of  premium,  see  Insurance. 
Revenge ,  279,  292n,  309-10,  329. 

Revenue,  59,  63,  65,  79,  81,  98-100,  103, 
iio-ii,  113,  1 1 6,  164-65,  169,  171, 
174,  177-79,  181-82,  185,  187,  190, 
200-02,  207;  see  also  Money  bills. 
Revenue  Acts,  see  Stamp  Act;  Townshend 
duties. 

Revolution,  xviii-xix,  207,  218,  230-31, 
408-42,  453,  481,  485— 525,  533, 
542-43,  548,  634,  637-38;  see  also 
French  Revolution. 

Reward,  355. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  269m 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  93,  118,  161-63,  170, 
198,  206-07. 

Rhineland,  153. 

Rhode  Island,  220-22,  224-28,  232-34, 
237~38,  240-43,  247,  249,  266-67, 
270-77,  279-87,  297-99,  301,  304- 
05,  309-11,  467,  523,  534,  536-38, 
545-46,  549. 

Rhode  Island  Committee  of  War,  285-87. 
Rhodes,  Samuel,  316. 

Ribbons,  351,  456. 

Ricardo,  David,  560. 

Rice,  465,  514,  537. 

Richards,  Paul,  264m 
Richards,  Samuel,  399,  469. 

Richards,  William,  374,  377. 

Richards  &  Van  Horne,  264m 
Richardson,  Thomas,  285m 
Richmond  County,  N.  Y.,  144,  169. 
Riddle,  William,  267m 
Riedesel,  Baron  and  Baroness,  493- 
Right-of-way,  litigation  over,  77. 

Ring,  344- 

Riots,  52,  75,  87,  129,  151,  579- 
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Rltson  &  Bayard,  522. 

Roads,  171,  177,  204,  495,  635. 

Robberies,  28,  37,  494. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  506,  509—10,  513. 
Robertson,  Alexander,  450. 

Robertson,  James,  xviii,  460,  494-95, 
Robinson,  John,  84. 

Robinson,  see  De  Lancev  &  Robinson. 
Robuck,  Jarvis,  391. 

Rockwell,  William  D.,  604. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Anne,  482-83. 

Romalls,  366,  369—70. 

Roman  divorce  laws,  576. 

Romero,  Mattias,  625-26. 

Rondout  Creek,  74,  76,  118-19. 
Roosevelt,  Ann,  399. 

Roosevelt,  James  J.,  613m 
Roosevelt,  Nicholas,  393,  397,  399. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  xxvii. 

Rope,  348,  364. 

Ross,  David,  252n,  2530. 

Ross,  David  and  William,  224n,  23on, 
24m,  252n-254n,  257n,  26on-262n, 
264n,  30m. 

Ross,  John  and  David,  254^  2570,  258n, 
263  n. 

Rotterdam,  Holland,  469,  474,  565. 
Rowe,  John,  295. 

Royals,  401. 

Rugs,  3T9»  363- 
Rule  of  1756,  283m 
Rules,  carpenter’s,  393. 

Rum,  222,  224-26,  233,  263,  285-87, 
290,  295,  298-99,  301-02,  309-10, 
321,  329-30,  338-39,  355,  391,  404- 
c>5>  489,  536- 

“Rural  Cove,”  xviii-xx,  xxii;  illus., 
following  xxiv. 

Rural  markets,  see  Country  traders; 

Local  trade. 

Russia,  564. 

Russian  goods,  366,  388. 

Rutgers,  see  Le  Roy  &  Rutgers. 

Rutgers,  Robert,  302n,  337,  401. 

Rutgers,  Mrs.  Robert  (Elizabeth  Beek¬ 
man),  337- 

Rutgers  College,  xxix,  570. 

Rutherford,  Robert  266m 
Rutsen,  Jacob,  87-88,  92,  96,  1 14-17,  120, 
172. 

Rutsen,  Johannes,  114,  117,  120,  160, 
172. 

Rutsen,  Mrs.  Johannes  (Catharine 
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Beekman),  114,  119-20,  160,  163, 
172. 

Rye,  N.  Y.,  213,  395. 

Sabbath  observance,  21,  576,  615. 
Saddles,  344^  355. 

Safe,  405. 

“Sagamore  Hill,”  xxvii. 

Sailcloth,  277,  366. 

Sailing  orders,  374. 

St.  Christopher,  see  St.  Kitts. 

St.  Croix,  W.  I.,  213-14,  216,  222n,  281, 

306-07,  393,  473 >  477n*  49°- 
St.  Eustatius,  W.  I.,  267,  281,  298,  306, 

3 1 9~2 1  >  32g>  465,  474,  49°  • 

St.  Joseph,  322. 

St.  Kitts  (St.  Christopher),  W.  I.,  274, 
321. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  163. 

St.  Martin,  Brazil,  16. 

St.  Nicholas  Society,  xxviii,  xxx,  xxxi,  629. 
St.  Quentin,  France,  517-18. 

St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  306,  330,  473. 
Salaries,  40,  164-65,  167,  178-79,  181-85, 
200,  202,  409,  475,  479~8o>  482. 
Sales,  volume  of,  522. 

Sales  accounts,  469. 

Sales  and  storage,  commission  rate  on, 
5J4- 

Salmon’s  Geo.  Grammar,  478. 

Salt,  238,  241,  262. 

Salvage,  70,  325. 

Samples,  347. 

Samuel,  John,  365,  370,  388,  405. 
Samuels,  Philip,  393. 

Samuels  &  Mordecai,  393. 

Sand,  4C4. 

Sanders,  Catharine,  see  Mrs.  Gerard 
Beekman. 

Sanders,  Deborah  (Mrs.  John),  xx. 
Sanders,  Jacob  G.,  554n,  594. 

Sanders,  James  B.,  6i8n,  619m 
Sanders,  John,  xx,  554. 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  277,  283,  325. 
Santen,  Lucas,  64,  70-71. 

Santo  Domingo,  400. 

Sarah  and  Ann ,  281. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  487,  529. 

Sargeant  &  Chambers,  290m 
Sash,  219,  229. 

Satterlee,  Walter,  portrait  by,  frontis¬ 
piece. 

Saul,  Thomas,  29311. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  618. 
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Saw  mill,  162. 

Sawitzky,  William,  attributions  made 
by,  479m 
Saxon  goods,  370. 

Sayre,  John,  266n-26Sn,  299-300,  30m. 
Sayre  &  Wharton,  300. 

Scandinavians,  394. 

Scarlet  fever,  555. 

Scavengers,  66. 

Schenck,  Hendrick,  353m 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  xx,  104,  147-48, 
396,  470,  554. 

Schenk,  Abraham,  394. 

Schenk,  Peter,  353. 

Schenk  &  Duryee,  394. 

Schepens,  25-26,  29-30,  51,  55;  see  also 
Burgomasters  and  Schepens. 
Schepens,  Court  of,  51. 

Schermerhorn,  John,  301. 

Schermerhorn,  Ryer,  xxii. 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.,  6ion. 
Schermerhorn  family,  610,  613. 

Schipper,  Gerritt,  pastel  by,  following 
480. 

Schoals,  Adam,  2430,  245^  247^  252m- 
257n,  26on,  26m,  262,  263^  264, 
2761*1,  28on;  see  also  Cunningham  & 
Schoals. 

School  books,  478,  554. 

School  Commissioners,  577,  583,  588,  601. 
Schoolmaster,  183. 

Schools,  180,  183,  479-80,  482-83,  557; 

see  also  Public  schools;  Free  schools. 
Schooners,  401,  465,  472. 

Schouts,  25. 

Schuyler,  477. 

Schuyler,  John,  Jr.,  451. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  86,  89,  93-94,  1 1 5. 
Science,  study  of,  558-59. 

Scipio  (a  slave),  474. 

Scotch-Irish,  393. 

Scotia,  N.  Y.,  xx. 

Scotland,  151,  160,  363,  385,  393,  400, 
4 53,  480,  545,  566. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  435n,  437. 

^Scott,  Joseph,  27on,  29m,  30m,  306m 
Scott,  Winfield,  6oon,  603,  621. 
Scowbankers,  224,  245,  258,  261,  533. 
Scythes,  389. 

Seal,  444. 

Seamen,  304,  324,  391,  462;  see  also 
Crews. 

Seamen’s  Church  Institute,  xxxi. 
Seamstress,  407. 


Search,  188. 

Searchers’  fees,  457. 

Searl,  James,  221  n. 

Searl,  John,  229^  3o8n,  3090. 

Sears,  Isaac,  292,  294,  3o6n,  307,  433, 
435n>  436-37,  528,  540,  543. 
Seasonal  patterns  of  trade,  237,  241,  244, 
25°>  253,  256,  260,  262,  267,  269, 
376,  383,  448. 

Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
xxx,  xxxi. 

Sebring,  Barent,  477. 

Sebring,  Cornelius,  109. 

Sebring,  Cornelius  &  J.,  450-51. 

Secession,  591,  595,  605,  620,  622-23. 
Second  River,  N.  J.,  353m 
Secretary  to  the  Governor,  191. 

Secretary  of  State,  113,  153. 
Sectionalism,  619-24. 

Security,  255,  305,  396,  451-52,  469,  540; 
see  also  Bonds. 

Seizures,  185,  225-28,  255,  304,  308, 
424,  446,  454,  536;  see  also  For¬ 
feiture. 

Selectmen  (Nine  Men),  21-22,  24-25. 
Senate,  see  New  York  State  Senate; 

United  States  Senate. 

Serge,  363,  368. 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  197. 

Servants,  344,  406,  474~75>  477>  483,  485, 
487-88,  493,  529. 

Services,  personal,  385-86,  399,  444,  . 

448-50,  453,  457,  549. 

Sessions,  Court  of,  75. 

Settlement  of  accounts,  453,  462,  469, 
508,  510-11,  513,  517,  522,  524. 

Seven  Years’  War,  202-03,  249-50, 

269,  272,  ijyn,  280, 282-87,  360-408, 
446-47,  466,  468,  536,  539-40,  547, 
549;  see  also  French  and  Indian  War. 
Seventy-seventh  Street,  610. 

Sewant  (wampum),  21;  41. 

Seward,  William  H.,  576-78,  592,  594-99, 
601,  616,  620. 

Sewing,  405,  477;  thread,  338,  453,  4 56- 
Seymour,  Charles,  359. 

Seymour  &  Lloyd,  267,  306. 

Skaggs,  352. 

Shalloons,  363,  367,  464. 

Shares,  see  Joint  ventures. 

Sharon,  Conn.?,  396. 

Sharpe,  Richard,  2i9n,  220,  230,  268-69, 

V4n-  r,  t 

Shaving,  406,  475-76;  see  also  Barbers. 
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Shaw,  see  Ludlow,  Shaw  &:  Ludlow. 
Shaw  &  Snell,  239,  289m 
Sheep,  326. 

Sheetings,  368,  455. 

Sheldon,  Isaac,  377. 

Sheldon  &  Wright,  318. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  563. 

Sheriffs,  66,  77,  96,  141,  152,  169-70, 
175,  186,  191,  193-94,  196-97- 
Sherry,  262. 

Shettle,  William  M.,  portrait  by,  illus. 

following  xxiv. 

Shingles,  4O4. 

Ship  bread,  461. 

Ship  captains,  225,  232,  245-46,  248-49, 
252,  258,  278,  289-96,  298-99, 

301-02,  304,  307,  310,  319-20,  330, 

35 L  376~77>  398,  473,  5°3,  5J5>  534- 
Ship-building,  256,  277,  281,  326. 

Ship’s  charges,  401. 

Ship’s  outfit,  28on. 

Ship’s  papers,  255,  324,  473. 

Shipboy  &  Henry,  396,  397^  399^  400. 
Shipping  agency,  457. 

Shipping  charges,  363-65,  378,  457. 
Shipping  interests,  212,  217,  233,  237-38, 

^5°,  255>  275-84,  297,  3°3,  3°5-°6> 
309-10,  317,  322-30,  347,  358, 

401-02,  450,  465,  472“74,  4 85,  489« 

>  499,  522>  536-38,  540- 
Shipping  problems,  256-57,  275-76, 

.  347,  351,  362,  376-77,  500- 
Ships:  hire  of,  225,  233,  279-80,  284, 

303,  324,  33°,  474,  536;  loss  of  or 
damage  to,  237-38,  256,  269,  278, 
310,  321,  326,  383;  cost  of  operating, 
472;  prices,  233,  276^  279,  473; 
sale  of,  278,  29m,  310,  323,  326,  330. 
Shipwrecks,  140,  237-38,  241,  325,  459. 
Shirtmakers,  407. 

Shirts,  344,  488. 

Shoe  buckles,  338,  357. 

Shoemakers,  407,  524. 

Shops,  345,  360,  391-92,  403-04,  47 L 
477,  57 1 5  see  a^so  Stores. 

“Short  Boys,”  602. 

Shortages,  366-72,  426-27. 

Shot,  218-19,  389,  3945  see  a^°  Ammu¬ 
nition. 

Shotwell,  John  &  Joseph,  450-51. 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  130. 

Shut,  Dr.,  220. 

Shutter,  James,  396. 

Sickles,  438. 


Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  6o2n,  603. 

Sickness,  338,  342,  538,  555,  568,  570; 
sec  also  Epidemics. 

Silesias,  tandem,  371. 

Silhouettes,  554. 

Silks,  219,  318,  352,  369-85,  453,  456, 
520. 

Silkworms,  520. 

Sille,  Nicasius  de,  16. 

Silver,  286,  318,  332,  338,  348n,  349, 
358-59,  376,  382-84,  396,  401, 
463-64. 

Silver  Gray  Whigs,  592-93,  59 5,  597. 

Silversmith,  397. 

Silverware,  338,  343,  344,  351,  357,  385, 
405. 

Silvester,  Peter,  47m. 

Sims,  James  Marion,  627-28. 

Sinclair,  Patrick,  437. 

Sixty-eighth  Street,  610. 

Skillman,  Jacob,  391,  395,  479-82. 

Slander,  31-32. 

Slater,  see  Sloughter. 

Slaughterhouses,  156,  213,  316. 

Slavery,  24,  33,  68,  98,  104,  1 16-18, 
120,  I57n,  162,  169,  175,  198,  232, 
248,  292n,  309-1 1,  329-30,  337, 

340-4L  344,  406-07,  474“75,  481, 
529,  537,  554,  560-61,  573,  574n, 
576,  578,  59I~92»  594-98,  605-07, 
617,  619-23,  634;  see  also  Negroes. 

Sleeve  buttons,  344. 

Slip,  see  Beekman  Slip. 

Sloops,  217,  238,  241,  259,  277-80,  282, 
293,  298-99,  3°3,  322-23,  326-27, 
341 ,  401,  465,  473,  491- 

Sloughter,  Henry,  78-83,  130-38,  142. 

Smallpox,  328. 

Smith,  Adam,  560. 

Smith,  Claudius,  488. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  606. 

Smith,  James,  316. 

Smith,  Thomas,  435m 

Smith,  Colonel  William,  93-94. 

Smith,  Judge  William,  1 66—67,  !73- 

Smith,  William  E.,  598m 

Smith  Street,  388,  404. 

Smoke  jack,  405. 

Smuggling,  21,  225-29,  274,  276,  280, 
321-22,  446,  465,  474,  533,  540,  542. 

Snell,  William,  2i7n,  219^  222n,  237^ 
23gn,  239-40,  242n,  250-52,  253n, 
257n,  26011,  263n,  264n,  27on,  273^ 
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2780,  28on,  28911-291  n,  30m,  308, 
30911,  3ion;  see  also  Shaw  &:  Snell. 
Snows,  238,  278,  280. 

Snuff,  303,  31 1,  345,  362,  389,  391,  399- 
4oo,  478,  571. 

Soap,  328. 

Social  rank,  119-20,  124,  157,  160,  335, 

578-29,  534,  54i- 
Socialism,  585m 

Society  for  the  Melioration  of  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  570,  572,  626-27. 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  xxx. 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  572,  627. 

Soldiers,  hiring  of,  487. 

Solicitation  of  business,  514-15,  524-25, 
541. 

Soil; t,  M.,  324. 

Solomons,  Isaac,  393. 

Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  213. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  433-34. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  xxxi. 

Sopuz,  see  Esopus. 

Soule,  George,  1940. 

South  American  trade,  31 1. 

South  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  156. 

South  Carolina,  xxiii,  116,  268,  281-82, 

3OI>  3°3~°4>_  576,  595.  623,  627; 
see  also  Carolina. 

South  River,  43,  46;  see  also  Delaware 
River. 

Southern  attitudes  toward  slavery  ques¬ 
tion,  591-592,  595,  605,  619-23. 
Southern  colonies,  265-66,  274,  301-02, 

31 1,  32g,  5°°>  537-38;  see  als° 
Tobacco;  Indigo. 

Southwick  &  Clark,  27in-274n. 

Spain,  4,  6,  8,  18-19,  70,  171,  211-12, 
262,  274,  336,  373,  426,  473,  490-91, 
603. 

Spanish  coins,  318-20,  323,  338,  342-43, 
350,  384,  401-02,  505. 

Spanish  West  Indies,  306,  320,  400-01; 

see  also  Cuba;  Santo  Domingo. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  166,  180,  182, 
I95>  1 97-98- 

Specialization,  232,  265,  331-32,  35 5, 
361,  413,  416,  447,  534-35,  538-39, 
543-47,  635;  see  also  Flaxseed. 
Specie,  see  under  Payments. 

Spectacles,  393. 

Spectator ,  478. 


Speculation,  162-63,  204,  240,  322,  329, 
426,  506,  534,  611-13. 

Speedwell ,  325. 

Spelling,  215,  221,  336,  454-55,  589-9 ' i- 
Spelling,  James,  293m 
Spencer,  George,  308m 
Spencer,  John  C.,  608-09. 

Spermaceti  mold  candles,  308. 

Spices,  362,  391,  4ion,  443. 

Spoilage,  225,  262,  300,  326,  461,  516. 
Spoilsmen,  600,  61 1,  625. 

Spoons,  391. 

Sports,  see  Hunting. 

Squirrel  hunting,  218. 

Stables,  405,  471. 

Stadt  Huys,  26. 

Stageboat,  520-21. 

Stagecoach,  555,  563. 

Stamp  Act  crisis,  203,  219,  230,  261,  305, 

409-4 1 4,  434,  44L  533-34,  542- 
Star  of  the  West ,  623. 

Staten  Island,  56,  169,  213,  618. 

States  General  of  The  Netherlands,  22-23, 

25,  34,  56- 
States’  Rights,  591. 

Staves,  250,  259,  263,  326,  341,  402,  469. 
Steall  (Steele?),  Captain,  306m 
Steamboat  explosion,  563. 

Steamship,  568. 

Steel,  Thomas,  482. 

Steele,  see  Steall. 

Steenwyck,  Cornells,  31-32,  53-58,  67. 
Sterling  credits,  see  Credit  balances. 
Stevens,  Robert,  30m,  306m 
Stewart,  Annesley,  22gn,  25m,  255^ 
256n,  259m 
Stewart,  James,  614m 
Stewart  &  Montgomery,  243^  2530. 
Stites,  Richard  W.,  xxiv. 

Stock,  see  Capital. 

Stock  in  trade,  357,  393,  451,  485,  54H 
see  also  Overstocking. 

Stockings,  219-20,  344,  407,  456. 

Stocks,  562. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  296m 
Stone,  404. 

Stone  blue,  268-69,  536- 
Stone  ring,  344. 

Stone’s  Euclid,  478. 

Stonehouse,  George,  447,  454~55»  459> 
502-03,  504n,  514;  see  also  Owen  & 
Stonehouse. 

Storage,  244,  254,  286,  342,  398,  457- 
Storehouse,  386. 
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Stores,  231,  240,  244,  337,  354-56,  388-89, 
391-92,  4o4)  467,  471,  525,  533,  539, 
541. 

Stoutenburgh,  A.  H.,  601  n,  60411. 

Strand,  London,  567. 

Streatfeild,  Sandeford,  424,  512-13; 

see  also  Pomeroy  &  Streatfeild. 

Street-sweepers,  602. 

Streets,  laying  out  of,  569,  577,  618. 

Stricken,  479. 

Striped  cottons,  456,  465. 

Stromness,  England,  384-85. 

Strong,  George  Templeton,  623,  625. 

Struthers,  Robert,  xxiv. 

Struthers,  Mrs.  Robert  (Sabina  Red¬ 
mond  Wood),  xxiv. 

Struthers,  Sabina  Wood,  see  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
wick  Beekman. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  12,  15-16,  18,  20-31, 

34~36.  38~39>  4I~5I>  53,  56.  73. 
212,  336.  571- 

Stuyvesant’s  Bouwery  No.  2,  53. 

Subpoena,  165,  357. 

Subsidies,  98,  180,  183,  586,  605-08, 
616-17,  628>  636. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  169,  437. 

Suffrage,  63,  65,  780,  143,  180,  567,  574- 
75,  586,  607,  638. 

Sugar,  173-74,  222,  229,  255,  282,  289, 
291-92,  299,  303,  310,  320,  330, 
338“40,  34m,  342,  344,  359,  383, 
391 »  399-400,  405,  408-09. 

Sugar  Act,  410. 

Suicides,  199,  55411. 

Suits  at  law,  219,  25 5,  304-05,  357,  424, 
449,  499- 

Summerville,  S.  C.,  xxiii. 

Sunday  observance,  564. 

Sunderland,  Charles  Spender,  3d  Earl 

of,  1  S3- 

Sundries,  318-19,  400. 

Supercargo,  232,  245-46,  248-49,  298, 
301-02,  308,  319,  341,  515,  538- 

Superior  Court,  xxv. 

Supreme  Council  of  New  Amsterdam, 
21-25,  27,  29-3o,  34,  51. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  160,  1 8 1 . 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  xxv. 

Surety,  171-72;  see  also  Bonds;  Security. 

Surgeons,  123-24;  213m 

Surinam,  473. 

Surveyor  General,  163m 

Surveyors,  21. 

Suspending  clause,  202,  414m 


Swan,  Samuel,  26yn,  303m 
Swanskin,  363,  367,  400. 

Swartwout,  Roeloff,  50-51. 

Swedes,  20,  33-35,  38,  44,  47,  74. 

Swine,  170. 

Switzerland,  ^69,  618. 

Swords,  219,  344m 
Sylvius  of  Leyden,  122,  315. 

Synod  of  Dort,  9-10 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  585. 

Tablecloth,  405. 

Tables,  344,  405. 

Taffata,  370. 

Tailors,  219,  391,  407,  468,  524. 
Tallow,  232,  259,  320,  391. 

Tammany  Hall,  553,  600,  602. 

Tanning  yards,  231. 

Tapes,  456. 

Tappan,  N.  Y.,  357. 

Tappen,  Johannis,  192-99,  204. 

Tariffs,  567m 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  218. 

Taverns,  21,  97,  101. 

Taxes,  26,  28,  32,  54— 55»  57~58>  6S>  68> 
81-82,  88,  90,  96n,  98,  116-17,  n8n, 
143,  162-63,  171,  180-181,  203, 
205,  212,  406,  430,  560,  565,  584-86, 
588,  6040,  611,  613,  618;  see  also 
Excises. 

Taxpayers  Party,  625. 

Taylor,  Daniel  B.,  578. 

Taylor,  John,  267m 

Taylor,  Willet,  2780,  293^  302-04, 

306  n,  307. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  573-75,  592. 

Tea,  203,  226-27,  345,  362,  384,  405, 
409-10,  418-22,  434-35.  442>  465-66, 
474, _  489-9°.  54°.  542- 
Tea  service,  405. 

Tea  table,  344. 

Tea  warehouse,  xxii. 

Teakettles,  465. 

Teapots,  345,  364. 

Teaspoons,  357. 

Tebout,  Albertus,  354. 

Teeth,  cleaning,  478. 

Teeth  (ivory),  310. 

Temperance  movement,  581-83,  602-03, 
608. 

Tenants,  94,  161,  206. 

Tenerife,  232. 

Terheun,  Stephen,  468. 

Ter  Boss,  Jacobus,  193. 
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Territories,  slavery  in,  573,  591,  595,  619, 
622. 

Teunisse,  John,  140. 

Teysett,  see  Clifford  &  Teysett. 

Texas,  591. 

Textbooks,  570. 

Textiles,  409,  413;  see  also  Cloth  and 
individual  fabrics. 

The  Hague,  Holland,  137,  565. 

Theaters,  564-65,  571. 

Theological  training,  570. 

Thimble,  344. 

Thirty  Y  ears  1  War,  9,  11. 

Thirty-eighth  Street,  xxix. 

Thirty-fourth  Street,  xxvii. 

Thomas,  John,  470. 

Thomas,  Theodore  Gaillard,  627m 
Thomlinson  &  Hanbury,  381. 

Thompson,  Reuben  W.,  403,  471. 

Thong,  Walter,  278n,  3o6n. 

Thorn,  William,  395. 

Thread,  338,  355,  357,  363,  365,  453. 
Thurman,  John,  Jr.,  450. 

Thurman’s  dock,  397. 

Thurston,  Peleg,  224n,  225n,  237,  238n, 
266n,  273n,  274^  276^  277^  279^ 
282n,  299n,  3090,  31011. 

Tichbourne,  Charles,  3o6n. 

Ticks,  366. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  436. 

Tiemann,  Daniel  F.,  621. 

Tierce,  standard,  34m. 

Timber,  469-70. 

Tobacco,  123,  227-29,  232,  296,  307,  514, 
537- 

Toleration  Act,  78m 
Toothbrushes,  478. 

Tories,  495,  497;  see  also  Loyalists. 
Torrans,  268m 
Tortola,  W.  I.,  281,  321. 

Torture,  32. 

Towels,  see  Diapers. 

Town  clerks,  66-67. 

Town  meeting,  147. 

Town’s  duty,  457. 

Townsend,  Solomon,  2i9n,  227n,  229n, 
234n,  27in-274n,  282n,  283^  298m 
Townshend  Duties,  290,  409,  413,  415-20, 

433“34>  44^- 
Trading  post,  164,  174. 

Transport,  military,  204. 

Transportation,  520-521,  541,  546. 

Travel,  405-06,  488-89,  495,  563. 


Treason,  95,  130,  134-36,  138-39,  141, 
143-46,  188. 

Treasure  ship,  70. 

Treasurer,  county,  141,  143. 

Treasurer,  provincial,  66,  82,  101,  103, 
in,  1 1 5,  164,  179,  181-82,  439. 
Treasurer’s  Office,  226. 

Treasury,  Royal,  146. 

Treasury  agents,  146,  397. 

Treaty  of  Dover,  54. 

Treeby,  John,  242m 
Trees,  444. 

Trevett,  Eleazer,  272m 

Trials,  57,  59-60,  70,  134,  145,  184. 

Tri  -ennial  sessions,  65. 

Trinidad,  W.  I.,  324. 

Triplication  of  letters,  519. 

'Triton,  325. 

Trumpets,  43. 

Trunk,  348. 

Tucker,  William,  302m 
Tuckerman,  H.  T.,  627m 
Tunisse,  see  Teunisse. 

Turner,  see  Benson  &  Turner. 

Turner,  J.  Edward,  627m 
Turnover,  rate  of,  352. 

Turpentine,  302-03. 

Turtle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  xviii,  403-04. 

Tuscany,  580. 

Tutoring,  336,  479~83>  5X9>  528- 
Tweed,  William  M.,  577,  602,  635. 

Two  Brothers,  376. 

Typhus,  154-55- 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  74-78,  85-88, 
90-91,  95-96,  101,  104^5,  107,  109, 
114,  116-17,  120-21,  156,  160-61, 
168,170,192,194,439. 

Umbrella,  407. 

Underground  railway,  591. 

Underrating,  224. 

Underselling,  299,  426,  450,  454,  499, 
5°9>  5,6,  542- 

Underwriting,  see  Insurance. 

Union  College,  607-09. 

Union  League,  624-25. 

Union  Safety  Committee,  593,  598»  600. 
Union  Square,  621,  624. 

Unionism,  595,  597-600,  602,  604,  616- 
17,  620-24. 

Unionvale,  N.  Y.,  93. 

United  Colonies,  438. 

United  States  Congress,  591,  619,  622. 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  624. 
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United  States  Senate,  576,  578,  5 92-93, 
599,  6ocn,  616. 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  619-20. 
University  Club,  xxxi. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  xxiii. 
University  for  Women,  629. 

Utie,  Colonel,  43-45. 

Utrecht,  Holland,  566. 

Vacations,  529. 

Vagrancy,  189. 

Van  Bruggen  Street,  337. 

Van  Brunt,  101. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  573,  621-27. 

Van  Burgh  (Van  Brugh),  56,  57. 

Vance,  449;  sec  also  Caldwell,  Vance  & 
Caldwell. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Anne,  161. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Cornelia,  see  Mrs.  Gerard 
G.  Beekman. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Gertrude,  see  Mrs.  Henry 
Beekman  II. 

Van  Cortlandt,  John,  435m 
Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  S.,  31-32,  53,  55-56, 
65,  70,  160. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip,  161,  177. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  i6in,  218,  534. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen,  93-94,  I!9>  *6o. 
Van  Cortlandt  family,  157,  335,  529. 
Van  Cortlandt  House,  xxiv. 

Van  Couwenhoven,  Jacob,  32. 

Van  Dam,  Richard,  157. 

Van  Dam,  Mrs.  Richard  (Cornelia 
Beekman),  156-57,  316. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  145,  !73>  I77“78- 

Van  Dam  family,  335. 

Vander  Beeck,  Paulus,  123. 

Vanderhoof,  Cornelius,  488. 
Vanderspeigel,  30m. 

Van  Dyck,  Hendrick,  16,  23-25. 

Van  Dyke,  Peter,  tankard  made  by,  illus. 
following  384. 

Vangaasbeeck,  Abraham,  338. 

Van  Horne,  Abraham,  323. 

Van  Horne,  Anna,  see  Mrs.  Gerard  G. 
Beekman. 

Van  Horne,  Anna  Maria,  see  Mrs. 

Gerardus  Beekman. 

Van  Horne,  August,  450. 

Van  Horne,  Cornelius,  237,  252,  264m 
Van  Horne,  David,  309m 
Van  Horne,  Garret,  167. 

Van  Horne,  John,  250,  259,  281. 

Van  Horne,  Philip,  323. 


Van  Horne,  Samuel,  218,  309m 
Van  Horne  tamily,  217,  335. 

Van  Kleeck  family,  193. 

Van  Nas,  46. 

Van  Ranst,  Gerardus,  26yn,  306m 
Van  Renesselaer,  Kiliaen,  93. 

Van  Ruyven,  Cornells,  45. 

Van  Vleck,  Henry,  391,  393. 

Van  Voorhees,  393. 

Van  Wagenen,  393. 

Van  Winkle,  Edgar  S.,  xxx. 

Van  Wyck,  Abraham,  355. 

Van  Wyck,  Theodorus,  206. 

Van  Zandt,  Jacobus,  269,  435m 
Van  Zandt,  Wynant,  468. 

Varick,  Domine,  129-30. 

Varick,  Richard,  342. 

Veghte,  Nicholas,  395. 

Velvets,  371,  379. 

Vendues,  see  Auctions. 

Venezuela,  324. 

Vermont,  437. 

Vernon,  Samuel,  see  Malbone  &  Vernon. 
Vernon  &  White,  276m 
Verplanck,  Philip,  216. 

Verplanck,  Mrs.  Philip  (Effie  Beekman), 
216. 

Vestrymen,  439. 

Veto,  63,  69,  146. 

Viany,  Mr.,  482-83. 

Victualling  contract,  364. 

Vincent,  Madaleen,  32-33. 

Vinegar,  516. 

Virgil,  479. 

Virgin  Islands,  W.  I.,  321. 

Virginia,  37,  43~44>  228,  302~°3>  620-21. 
Vital  statistics,  gathering  of,  614. 

Voting  procedures,  78m 

Voyages  and  travels,  collection  of,  478. 

Wages,  248,  28cn,  304,  310,  330,  344> 
406,  454,  456,  474,  477~78>  488, 
50m,  575;  see  also  Salaries. 
Waggenen,  John,  406. 

Wagons,  177,  489-90. 

Wainwright,  William  P.,  615,  626. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  628. 

Wales,  566. 

Wall  Street,  xxii,  388. 

Wall  hangings,  xix-xx. 

Wallice,  Gamaliel,  293^  295. 

Walsh,  Michael,  29m. 

Walton,  Abraham,  438. 

Walton,  Jacob,  157,  337,  34m,  498- 
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Walton,  Mrs.  Jacob  (Maria  Beekman), 
157,34m. 

Walton,  Jacob,  Jr.,  34m. 

Walton,  William,  335-36,  341-43,  498- 
Walton,  Mrs.  William  (Cornelia  Beek¬ 
man),  xx,  214,  335-37,.  34in,  496, 
498-99;  portrait,  following  320. 
Walton,  William,  Jr.,  34m,  498-99. 
W7alton,  William,  &  Company,  34m. 
Wampum,  see  Sewant. 

War  and  peace,  commercial  effects  of, 
171,  218-19,  227,  229,  233-34, 

249-50,  258,  260,  262,  269-70, 

275-76,  279-80,  282,  284,  288-90, 
294>  317,  3'9,  322,  328,  331-32, 
36<^62,  365-73,  378-82,  387,  389, 
396~97>  402,  4c8,  426,  430-31,  435, 

441,  446,  453,  458,  463-64,  467-68, 
485-89,  492,  497,  499-500,  507, 

5J5,  523,  529>  536,  539-4C  547”, 
548. 

War  of  1 812,  554n,  556. 

W'ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  153; 

see  also  Queen  Anne’s  W7ar. 

W7ar  Committee,  see  Rhode  Island  Com¬ 
mittee  of  WTar. 

Ward,  John,  75,  77. 

Ward  politics,  574-75,  577,  6cx>-o3. 
W7ard’s  Oratory,  478. 

W’ards,  division  of  city  into,  66-67. 
Warrants,  62,  183,  200. 

Warren  Street,  557. 

WTarville,  Brissot  de,  497. 

Washing,  406,  475. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  623. 

Washington,  George,  xix,  495-96,  528, 
553- 

Washington,  Martha,  528. 

Washington  Academy,  xxi,  528. 

Washington  Square,  5 56. 

W’atch,  444. 

W7ater  lots,  316. 

W’ater  Street,  156,  316. 

Waterage,  378. 

Waterloo,  Belgium,  565. 

W7aters,  George  G.,  614m 
Watson,  Jacob,  450. 

W;att’s  Logic,  478. 

W7atts,  John,  460. 

Waverly  Place,  xxii. 

W’ays  and  Means  Committee,  89,  109. 
W7ealth,  xxiii,  55-56,  58,  117-18,  212,  214, 
234,  362,  364,  407,  485,  525,  534, 
541,  562-63,  569,  618-19. 


Weather,  240,  256,  342,  370-72. 

W  eavers,  235-36,  373. 

Webster,  Daniel,  571,  591,  599-600,  605. 
W’ebster,  Noah,  American  Dictionary , 
589-91,  616. 

W'edding  presents,  343-45,  360. 
Wedgewood,  William  B.,  6o6n. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  574,  576,  592,  594-96, 
601,  6o2n. 

Weights  and  measures,  226,  244,  248, 
34m,  372,  400. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  567. 

W7esel,  Germany,  4,  9. 

W7essells,  Francis,  316. 

West,  travel  in,  563. 

West  Indies,  70-71,  173-74,  212,  224, 
229,  234,  265-266,  270-71,  274,  278n, 
287,  295,  298,  300-01,  303,  305-07, 
31 1,  317-22,  324-32,  338-45,  349-50, 

358~59>  362,  374,  382-83,  400-01, 
408-09,  41 1,  460,  463-64,  469,  472- 
73,  499-500,  522,  533,  536-38,  542- 
43,  546,  548-49;  see  also  British 
West  Indies;  French  W7est  Indies; 
Spanish  West  Indies;  Sugar;  To¬ 
bacco;  and  individual  islands. 
Westby,  see  Fletcher,  Son  &  Westby. 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in,  116, 
161,  169,  180,  192,  439. 

W’etmore,  Timothy,  395. 

Wetzel,  Benjamin,  516,  519m 
Weyman,  W’illiam,  406. 

W’harfage  charges,  34m. 

Wharves,  71,  156,  213,  225-26. 

W’harton,  Thomas,  300. 

W7heat,  154,  166,  204-05,  290,  293,  302, 

3o8y  392,  461,  464,  499* 
W'heelwright,  470. 

Whigs,  495,  573-79,  581-82,  592-605 , 
615-17,  619,  621. 

Whipping,  98. 

Whips,  355- . 

W7hite,  Archibald,  302-03. 

W’hite,  Henry,  460. 

White,  Joseph,  400. 

White,  Sarah,  390,  393. 

White,  Townsend,  226,  228n,  243,  2700, 

.  277n,  298n,  299,  30m,  306 n. 

W'hite,  W'illiam,  2 66n.,  277n;  see  also 
Vernon  &  W7hite. 

Wholesaling,  289,  356,  358,  361,  388-89, 
39]- 

W’hooping  cough,  568. 

Whore,  76. 
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Wickham  6c  Malbone,  272m 
Widows  and  orphans,  administration  of 
property  of,  31. 

Wife-beating,  36. 

Wiley,  see  Powell  6c  Wiley. 

Willday,  454,  457. 

Willett,  John,  330. 

William ,  322-^3,  325-26,  378,  401,  465- 
66,  472~73- 

William  and  Mary ,  326,  328,  330,  332, 

.  347.358“59-  . 

William  Street,  xxi,  119,  525. 

Willis,  Mr.,  488. 

Wills,  1 1 8,  120,  157,  171,  21 14— 1 5,  218, 
337,  34fn,  406;  j«?<r  also  Inheritance. 
Wills,  John,  339-41. 

Wills,  Mrs.  John,  339-40. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  33. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  357. 

Wilson  (Willson),  James,  393,  399. 
Wilson,  John,  357. 

Wilson,  Joseph,  299m 
Wilson,  Peter,  xxi. 

Wilton,  imitation,  220. 

Wiltshire,  England,  364. 

Wimble,  William,  293m 
Windward  Islands,  W.  I.,  267. 
Windward  Passage,  320. 

Wine  Islands,  see  Canary  Islands;  Ma¬ 
deira. 

Wines,  27,  220-21,  224,  291,  302,  308-09, 
326,  339,  344,  355*  39C  402,  405-06, 
409,  473,  489,  5l6,  533- 
Winkler,  306m 

Winne,  Rachel,  344,  406,  474,  485. 
Winterton,  William,  477. 

Witherspoon,  John,  480-82. 

Wollaston,  JoKn,  portrait  by,  following 

128. 

Wolves,  204. 

Woman’s  Hospital,  627-28,  636. 


Women:  education  of,  482,  629;  in  busi¬ 
ness,  224n,  3430,  353-54,  388>  39°“ 
91,  467,  523,  539-40;  property  rights 
of,  172. 

Wood,  483;  see  also  Nicaragua;  Black 
walnut;  Timber;  Lumber;  Camwood. 
Wood,  Charles,  503,  506. 

Wood,  Fernando,  621-22. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  395. 

Woodenleg,  Dirrick,  76. 

Woolens,  266,  352,  363,  366,  368,  372-73, 

446-47,  454,  545- 
Wooster,  David,  438. 

Wordsworth,  William,  609. 

Worsteds,  318,  385,  424,  446,  454. 

Woven  hose,  457. 

Wright,  see  Sheldon  6c  Wright. 

Writing  lessons,  482. 

Writing,  master,  562. 

Writs  of  assistance,  409. 

Wynkoop,  Cornelius,  355. 

Wynkoop,  Dirck,  Jr.,  338,  393,  398-400, 
448,  469. 

Xenophon,  478. 

Yarn,  466. 

Yellow  fever,  97,  328. 

York  (a  slave),  344,  406. 

Yorkshire,  England,  316,  427. 

Yorktown,  Va.,  491. 

Young,  Mrs.  Clarence  Hascy  (Margreta 
Rutgers  Beekman),  xxiv. 

Young,  John,  475. 

Zabriskie,  A.  G.,  594. 

Zabriskie,  Peter,  353m 
Zenger,  Peter,  173,  175-76,  199. 
Zinzendorff,  Count,  188. 

Zutphen,  Holland,  8-9. 

Zwinglians,  5. 
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